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Preface 


Some Aspects of s]ieiiicvat Itii/imi Biilcty is a selection from 
itiy essays and ailiples based on my lectures to the post- 
graduate classes Persistent demand to possess them in perma- 
nent form led me to collect them together in a book foriV), A 
few of these essays have already appeared in one or the other 
Research Journal, though in their present form they have been 
slightly altered and revised Others arc written eitclusiveiy 
for this study. These essays try to re-examine and re-intci- 
pret some of the controversial topics of Medieval Indian 
History. In these essays I have expressed my views without 
any reservations with a view to share them witli the student 
of history. A glance thiough the pages will indicate that my 
views differ, often radically, from the commonly accepted 
ones, and I am soiry if I have inadvertently hurt the feelings 
of any one. But then in interpreting histoiy one should be 
free from prejudices and ideologies, and I shall welcome and 
sincciely appreciate any helpful criticism 

I also take this opportunity to thankfully acknowledge 
the help I have riceivcd from Sbri Om Prakash Sharraa and 
dhri’ iT. ff Matliur in preparing tlie press copy and" tlic index. 


Delhi ; 

1.5th August, 1971, 


U. N. Day 
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The Sultanate and 
the Caliphate 



A problem which often puzzles a student of the Medieval 
Indian history is the position of the Sultanate of Delhi dis^/i-vjs 
the Caliphate It has become a problem because the inter- 
pretations offered by scholars do hot stand tlic test of 
evidence beyond a cei tain superficial point Scholars agree 
on tlie view that the Sultanate was, theoretically, a part of the 
Caliphate and m support of this view -they mvanabl) refer to 
the often lepeatcd legends that are fotmd on coinS issued by 
the sultans of Delhi Prof Arnold seems to have taken the 
lead m this line Of thinking At one place he mentions that 
jusL as the Prophet is the vicegerent of God and the Oaliph 
the ^^cegerent of the Prophet the monarch is the vicegcicnt 
of the Cahph ’ At anotliei place he says that ^'no kmg of the 
east 01 the west can hold the title of Sultan unless there be a 
covenant between him and the Caliph Prof Qurefehu holds 
the. view that hn the eastern lands of Iskm the legal posi- 
tion of the Abbasids wcie unquestioned, that no monarchy 
considered itself legally established without rccogiiiuon by the 
Gommandei of the Faithful ' “Tims no area \vliere the 
Oaliph was recognised could be legally independent liven 
the rulers of states on whom he was practically dependent 
were legally subordinate to him Drjme he was tlie -sovereign, 
no ofte could rule wiihoui his consent * Recently the same 
view has been reiterated by another scholar iVho mentions 
that on the basis of numismatic evidence one may a?sume that 
the authority of the Abbasid Caliph was accepted piaclically 
throughout tile period of pre-Mughal rule in. India as the 
Source and sanchon of the Sultans legal authont) ’ ^ 

The above conclusions aim at establisbng a ^uridico- 
pohtical unity under the Abbaaid Caliphate and also that 


1 Arnold Caliphate pp 74, lOl, 102 

2 Qureshi, Adminjsttalion of th Stil^aU of Delh^ pp 24, 25 

3 Aziz Ahmad, Islamic QuUure 7n Indian Envimmenf (Oxford, 
1964), p U, 
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there \vas some thing like Pan-IslEisra during the penod 
pnor to the establishment of the Mughal rule in India The 
question to be cxammedi therefore, is that how far the Sultans 
of Delhi considered the authoniy of the Abbasid Caliphs as 
the souice and sanction of their legal aullionty and 'also if 
they ever considered their kingdom as a part of the Empire 
of the Caliph. To understand the circumstances that led to 
the rise of the Turks witliin the fold of the Abbasid Caliphate 
it would be useful to make a rapid survey of the trends and 
the strands that worked m the dominjons of the Abbasid Cali- 
phate which gave rise to racial, cultural and religious conflict,* 
a conflict which was brought to India ns n legacy' by the 
Turks 

Tiie Abbasids had come to the pontifical position of the 
Caliph by espousing the cause of the Alids and by enlisting 
the support of the Persians, a section of the Arabs of the south 
and other non-Arab clemcms mthm the fold of (he Islamic 
community On the fall of (he last Ommayyad, Abul Abbas 
llie 'Safftah' {750-54} successfully manocuvered to set aside the 
Alids and getting lumseif elected as the Caliph Inspitc of 
his cruelty and ferocity in wrecking vengiencc upon the 
Ummayyads, 'S{\j[ah' was regarded as a generous sovereign' 
attentive to liis duties and not given to self indulgence ^ 
Besides, his mild and tolerent attitude towards the Ahds in Par- 
ticular and the Shi'itcs in general appeased them for the time 
being His successor Abu Jafar AI Mamur (754-75), however, 
was a man of different temper With a rare foresight he laid 
the foundations of an organisation which maintained -and 
enhanced the prestige of the ponnfical throne, and in later 
years became the chief source of strength and the main stay of 
lb influence. ' The permanence of the family, the power 
they wedded and the influence they exercised, even taffer they 
had lost their temporal sovereignty” were the results of lus 
organisational abilit)' But he ^vas "cold blooded, calculating 
and unscrupuloiis” und "spared none whom he thought in 


4 Amir Ah, A Shon Htslo^ of the Sarouns, p 209. 
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any way dangcrOUb to himiolf or to his dynasty "s J^efore 
Mansur the \bbasids and the Ahds were ufuted But by his 
treatment of the descendants of All, Mansur bt-ought about a 
clevage and made the Alids hostile tow^uds the Abbasid^ 
Mansur s atiitude towaids the Alids was an outcome of his 
own fear During the ycais When the Uramayyad Caliphate 
was fast cruruhng the descendants of the Prophet had started 
taking interest in the coui'se of events At Madina a meet- 
ing was held at which most of tlic members of Binu Hashim 
including Mansur were present The cnhie assembly includ- 
ing Mansui took an oath of fealty to Muhammad, a great 
grandson of Hasan, recognising him thereby ilie Cahph But 
when finally Mansur bccime tlic Caliph he could not forget 
Ins earlier oadi and the mcetmg and remembered that there 
was a consensus of opinion in favour of Muhammad This 
memory deepened ins suspicion and he attempted to seize the 
persons of Muhammad and hw broUiei Ibmhim, which resul- 
ted m then open hostility The whole of Hajaz and Yemen 
accepted Muhammad as the Caliph , even Imam Abu Hanifa 
and Imam Malik pronounced in favour of the validity of 
Muhammad'i claim Mansur however, succeeded in sup- 
pressing the uprising, and followed his success by wrecking 
vengicnee upon Banu Hassan and Banu Hussain hfadma and 
Basra bore the burnt of his wrath Imam Abu Hanifa and 
Imam Malik bodi had to pay the pi ice for then support by 
undergoing humiliation and suffeiiug 

Mansur's suspicion and his conflict with the Shi ites con- 
sisting of the Alids, the Banu HasSan. and the Banu Husstnn 
was mamly responsible for the Abbasids^ dependence arid 
leliance m the bcgmmng on the Persians and then on tho 
Turks With the predominance, of the Persians the Arab 
tJCmcnts gradually receded anto the background Those who 
lived in the towns continued to serve tlie Caliph though in 
subordinate positions, but (he Arabs of the countr)-side 
returned to the solitude of the desert and pevertmg fo th^ir 
wild ways diey iDCgan td feke putt in insurrections and 

5 ihtd , pp 213 

1 
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revolts The Persian dorainauon was gradually replaced by 
Turks From the time of Caliph Mamun (8l3-33) onwards 
Turkish troops began to surround the C.aliph and by the time 
of Cahph Mutasim (83S-42) they gamed complete influence 
over the Caliphate Mutasim being bom of a Turkish ^ 
mother feared and despised the Persians and relied more on ^ 
the Turks and employed them in such large numbers that > 
'^Baghdad became too small for them" * The Turkish guards 
soon became so powerful that they began to make and 
unmake the Gahpbs at their sivcci will 

While the Turkish domination over the Caliphate 
created discontentment among the Arabs, the FatimidTsmaiU 
movement which u’as brewing m the lerntorics of die Abbasid 
Caliphate offered them “a chance of canalising the whole 
social and religious discontent Ismailism as a movement 
grew out of scbcisra among the Shihtes over ihc question of 
recognising die successor of Imam Jafar us Sadik A Section 
of the Shi'itci refused to recognise Musa ol-Kanm as Imam 
after the death of Imam Jafar and adhered to their earalier 
allegiance to Ismail the elder brother of Musa This gave 
rise to Ismailism which finally culminated in founding the 
Fatimid Ismaih Cabphaic m Cairo in 909 A D. 

TTc establishment of the Fatiimd Caliphate at Cairo 
was a challenge to the Abbasid Caliphate While the 
Abbasid Caliphate from the second half of tlic 9th Century 
became exclusively dominated by the Turks, the Fatimid 
Caliphate remained under the doramalion of the Arabs 
Thus the '‘conflict of the two great medieval Muslim' 
Caliphates — that of the Abbasids ruling from Baghdad and 
the Fatimids ruling from Cairo tended to become an -Arab- 
Turkoman conflict witlun the complex of racial, religious and 
cultural influences 

6 M Habib, Itilroduction lo Elliot & J)owson, II, p. 91. 

7. Bernard Lewis, Criguis of p 2. 

8 Abbas Hamdanl, *TIu Ealantd Abbasid conflict m India 
Paper read at XXVI International Congress of Oriental- 
ist, Nciv Delhi-1964 
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Abbasid Gahph^le supphcd the TurffS m(h Ihc. Accessary 
tramiAg and sdon the gcnious of the race uftfolded itself 2s ^ 
conquerors, administrators and geneials Champions of Sunni 
Orthodoxy, the Turks bccarrtO the mainstay of tlic Caliphate 
and boasted about it as a matUa' of pnde The position of 
the Turkish guai ds is well reflected in the followng story 
‘The Gabph Mu tazz (866-69) once summoned ihe astrolo- 
gers and asked them how long he would hyc and retain the 
caliphate A wit y/ho was present said” I know better than 
the astrologers ’ Being asked to specify the penod of the 
Caliphs rule he replied’ “So long the Turks pleased 
According to Zurji Zaydan whereas at first the Turkish 
captains swore allegiance (o the Caliph, prfcsctitly the Caliph 
Swore allegiance lO them ’ 

That the association of the Turks with the Abband 
Caliphate became a matter of glOnous tradition, a thing for 
the Turks to remember and boast about is reflected m Rabat 
us Sudur (completed jii 1202 3) wherem the author boastfully 
exclaims that * m Arabia, Persia, Rum and Russia the s\Votd 
IS in the hands of the Turks, that religion Icanng and piety 
are flourishing under their protection that luebgion, heiesies 
schism etc have been stamped out so that all paths are closed 
save the path bf Muhammad ' According fo the authoi all 
this was in confirmity with the prophecy made eather when 
in response to Imam Abu Hanifa s paryer to God that his 
doctrines might endure the ansWer came from the unScen 
world "Thy doctrines shall not wane so long as the swoi^ 
continues m the hands of tlic Turks Thus we -fined that 
when the Turks began to found their independent kiiigdoras 
they associated the name of the Caliph more as a memory of 
their great past when the Caliph depended oii their support 
than -as a mark of then- recognition of the Cahph as their 
suzerain and source of power Mahmud of GhasJni was the 

9 M Habib, toe cit p 32 ^ 

10 Quated by Habib Zoc oi p 92 

1 1 Quated by BhArgava, U SarvQ> of Jslatmc Culture, and histv^ 

iuiio^iSrp 73 
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first Turkish ruler to receive a robe of honour from tbe 
Caliph Utbi writes that ‘Qadir Bi-llah Amir-ul-mun’imn, 
the Khahfa of Baghdad sent a Khluf such as had never been 
heard of, for the use of Sultan Saifud-daula and he entitled 
Mahmud in his imperial rescript, Yannn-ud daula Amm til 
Mlllat, the friend of the Annr-ul-muminin which had not 
yet been bestowed upon any pnnee.”** But to what extent 
Mahmud accepted Caliph Qadir Billah as his suzerain can be 
judged from the following incident On Mamud's demand 
for Samarkand the Caliph rephd ‘‘J wll do no such thing 
and if you take prossession of Samarkand without my per- 
mlasiQu I will disgarcc you before the whole world." Mah- 
mud on receiving the reply became furious "Do you wish 
me to come to the capital of the Caliphate tvilh a thousand 
elephants/' he said to the Caliphs envoy, "jn order to lay 
It waste and bring its earth on the back of my clephatui to 
Ghazni " Finally htahmud did cstabhsb his power over 
Samarkand^’ and the Galipb had to remain a passive specta- 
tor- The above mentioned incident clearly indicates that Mah- 
mud did not accept CaUph ^^dir Dillah as his suzersun nor 
did he require the Caliph s sanction for exercising his autho- 
rity as Sultan At best the Caliph was recognised as a 
symbol of Sunni orthodoxy 

The question, how far the Sultans of Delhi considered 
the authority of the Abbasid Caliphs as the source and sanc- 
tion of their legal authority and also if they ever considered 
tlielr kingdom as a pact oftlic Caliphate may noiv be examin- 
ed in the light of the above resume 

Among the Sultans of Delhi it w-as Iltutmish who first 
received a robe of honour from the Caliph of Baghdad, and 
according to Dr Tnpathi “it not only festened the fiction of 
Khllafat to the Sultanate to Delhi, but legally involved ■ the 
recognition of fina l sovereignty of the Caliph Dtutmish 

12, BWitj/, II p. 24 

13. M. Habib, SuUan Mahmud o/Ghuzntnf p 36 

14 Tnpathi, Som Ajptets of Muslm Admlntslrahon (1936), 

P 26 . 
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adopted die title of Hastr which of course 

' Itteraljy means that he ciaimed foi bimsdl only the fiOsiuon 
of a helper of the Avnt'vhtmmmn i i. the jibhisid Oaliph 
But It dose not necessarily uWply that he adopted such titles 
to proclaim to the Islamic tTOcid his recognition of the Caliph 
as hi5 suzerian or his kingdom a part of the Caliphate He 
did not hesitate to attack and sulyugate Giiiysuddm of Bengal 
who had also iccerved a similar robp of honour fiom the 
Caliph His achon indicates that the adoption of tlie Kcar 
Amir-td-miitmm was only a formal Way of keeping a tradition 
which the Tmks had adopted fiom MahniUd of Ghaziu but 
absolutely free of any legal binding It was a memory of 
the glorious past when the Turks were Iruely the helpers of 
the Caliph and on whose help the Caliphate depended for ils 
atislence hence a matter of pride and honour before the 
Muslim world 

The conduct of the subsequent sultans also indicate that 
the association of their names with the Caliphate Was more 
an act ol perpetuating a memorj than a formal locognition 
of an autliorily beyond die bounds of their kingdom ^hc 
Caliphkte of Baghdad Was destroyed by Hulagu {1253) and 
even the peison of the CaUph was not spared Yet we find 
that when the emissaries of Hulagu visited India withm two 
years of the sack of Baghdad a very hearty welcome was ea- 
tctided to them If the Caliph was recognised ds the 
suzerain, certainly his destroyer should have been regarded as 
an enemy by the Sultan of Delhi, and the destroyei of the 
unity of the Caliphate, an undcrscrving pctsonalny pnivorthy 
bf friendship ’ That the Sultan could place political need 
idboVk sentiment was made possible because there w'as no 
Such sentiment oi attachment as have been icad in recent 
hmes 


J5 V^nght, H hi, fke Siittnns of Delhi, TIiarGotmgc md 
MetnUg^, p 16 , Thomas, Eddwatd, The Qhromdes of 
' the Palkait Kings of Delhi, p 52 
^ 16. {EHioi II pp 382-3) „ 
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Turning to the legends msenbed on tlie coins of the 
Mamluk Sultans >vc find tliat ,Yasir Amtr-ul-mmum and A1 
Mustansir , which appeared on the corns of' 

Iltusmish continued during the reigns of his successors The 
name of Caliph Mustansir appeared on ihc coins of RuJm- 
ud-din-Fn-uz Shah (1236 A.D), Jalalat-bd-dm Raziyya 
(1236-1240 A D ) Muiz-ud-dm Bahram Shah (1240-1242 
A.D } and Alaud-dm Masud Shah (1242-1246 AD) In 
the coins of Alaud-din Masud Shah the name of AI Musta- 
aim appeared for the first Hmc” and continued to appear 
subsequently in the coins of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud (1246* 
J266 AD), Gluyas-ud-dm Balban (1266-1287 AD) and 
Muizz-ud-dm Kaiqbad {1287-1290 AD) though Musta'- 
aim’s caliphate had come to an end in 1258 A D.) > 

Comuig to the Khaljis we find that the legends on‘ the 
coins of Jalat-ud-din Klialji (I290-I29G A D ) do not reflect 
any change from the previous tradition - The name of 
Caliph Al Musta’sim appears ui the same traditional form— 
,1/ Itnm -li Mtitiasim jimintl mmmn,^^ though he was al- 
ready long dead Tor himself Jalalud-din used the tradi'^ 
oonal form of Delhi Sultans such as Al Sultan ul Aaam Jalal- 
ud-duniya wn-al-dtn Abul Muxalfer Fima Shah Al Sultan 
In his reign we have the intcrcsliog ease of Sayyidi Maula 
who Organised a conspiracy against the Sultan Wlnle he 
thought of the throne of Delhi his followers thought of pro- 
clamming him ns the Caliph ** If the Abbadd Caliph ivas , 
recognised as the source and lanaction of authority for die 
Sultan of Delhi, the supporters of Sayyidi Maula certainly 
would not have thought of proclaiming him as the Caliph- 
It IS a positive indication that to the common Indian Muslim 
Abbasid Caliphate had no mcanmg in politics Barani who 
is credited with writing a treatise on Medieval Indian poli- 
tical Thought certainly would have been critical of such -on 
attempt if the Caliph ivas recognised as the source and Banc- 

17. Wnght, Loc n( , p 47 No 189. 

18 Thomas, Z-cf nt,No 121 

19 Banmi, TaniA-rFmii JAtiAz (Bib Ind Text), p 2l0i 
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tion oftlic Sulfati of Delhi tir m olhcj ivoids if ihc Caliph 
was 'recognised as the legal Sovcieign of India Instead of 
of criticising Sa^yidi Matthi Barani dcilouilces Jalal-ud-dm 
for executing the Mania 

The legends found on the coins of Ala ud dm Ellialji 
are^* Siimtdar-its Smn Imntit lit K/ttlafal, Xustf itmnd til miirfii 
mu By die time of Aland din such titles had become 
almost i Iradiltonal matter of boastmg rather llian one hav- 
ing any real sigilificance At best they were attempts at 
perpetuating the memories of the Kiorioiis past of the Ttiris 
, It amounted to pioclaiming that the Sultan belonged to that 
class which had been the chief piop of the Caliphate Though 
Alaild-dm did not claim for hunsef the title of the Caliph 
Ins court poet Arair Khusrau unhesitatingly mentions him as 
the Caliph of the age Armt Khusrau who was quite 
conveisant wuh tire Islamic traditions -would not have addres 
sed Alaud-dm Khalp as Cahph of the age if India was 
considered as a part of the Caliphate and the Abbasid Caliph 
as the source and sanction of Sultan's aiithomy Wc also 
find Alaud-din keen on keeping his diplomatic relations 
wuh the 11 Khans of Persia who were associated with die 
destruction of Abbasid Caliplialc and executioner of die 
person of tlie Abbasid Caliph It at least indicates that the 
Sultan, -paid, gwainc heed to Uvi tKoaaUtoS. oC tte jolete dwi 
10 mere sentiments 

Qulb-ud-dm Mubarak Shah Khalji started with the 
customary legends winch aic found in his eoms dated A H 
716 wiiere in the titles are as Stkandar-iii-iiaimri, Tltmui-id 
yhiufS, Vwir irtiiiiil lutmitm Subsequently however he pro 
claimed himSdf asuhe Caliph and adoptad very high sound- 
ing tides Th6 tides found itt his coins are A/rtlq/ii( VtlaJi, 
Amirdtl mitmimii Inim ttl‘-‘Azi‘«t, Kttifai likhtil ‘Alimiuu If 

20 M, p 212 

21 Wright Lit eit p 88 No 305, TiiomaSj Loc <nt , p 168 

22 Amir Khusrau IChadm d Viuuh {'Bami, p 165) 

23 Thomas, ioc ii/^pp 179 181, Wright, ioc «f,p 97 

t 
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these titles had any positive implications * Muliarak Shah 
certainly had none of the qualities to justify them As if 
not content wth tliesc titles he adopted the pseudo-Abbasid 
ruling name alw-asiq** Mubarak Shah was not satisfied 
merely by appropriating these titles, but styled his capital 
Delhi as Darul Klulafat 

These pretentions of Mubarak SliAh should have bctii 
censured by the DJama of the age, if the Caliph was looted 
upon by the Indian Muslims as tiic source and sanction of 
authonty of the Sultan of Delhi Amir Khusrau proudly^ 
mentions of Delhi as Darul Khilafat, and Fima Shah Tughlaq 
in his rsluhal unhesitatingly mentions that he repaired the 
tomb of Mubarak Shah Klmlji ^ Muhammad Tughlaq made 
pilgnmages to his tomb and kissed his slippers, and appoint' 
cd Ibn Batlutta as the manager (mtusalU) of the endow'ments ^ 
granted for the proper upkeep of the tomb ” 

It is difhcuU to assess the motives of Sultan Mubarak 
Shah Khfllji for his pretentions to Caliphate. Of course one 
may veiy' well assign it to (he caprice of the monarch, but as 
pointed out carber, m that ease it would have brought 
censure, at least after his death While bis private life and 
handlmg of tlic affairs of the stale have received condemna' 
(ion, Ills act of proclaiming himself as the Caliph and the 
leader of the Sunni community has received approbation 
The suggestion that if uat like a prociaimation of the 
liberation of Delhi Sultanate is also not tenable because, as 
pointed out earlier, Delhi was already free and since the 
destruction of Baghdad by Hulagu, the Abbasid ‘Caliphate 
bad become extinct. 

The answer to his conduct may, however, be found in 
the political condition prevailing outside India Last quarter 
of the thirtecnUi century witnessed the bad days of the 
Turks The Byzantine and Mongol power had eclipsed them 

24, Thomas, Loc ct{ , pp 179, 192. 

25 Fotukai-i'Pmiishaht, p 17 
26. Ibn Battutta, Rehht 
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for the time being But the Turlcs under the itispinhg 
leadership of Osman after \yhom they aie hnown as the 
Osmanli or the Ottoma'n Turks had reiovercd wonderfully 
in the opening decade Of the fourteenth century The con- 
veision of Gbadtin Kb -In {1295 1304) no ddubt Was a great 
gaui to Islam but at the Same time it introduced a new 
lacial element into its fold When Aljaitu ICliudabanda 
(1304-16) thfc biothei and successor of Ghtizau. Khan, adopted 
Shia iaith,^^ it added leligious tension to the lacial hostility 
With tile Falimid Tsmaiii poekets already cjJiiSting in Sind 
iindcL the independent dj nasty of the Sainras n ho had been 
defymg the Turl s, the possibility of Shi itc combination of 
the Mongols Anbs and Sumras might have necessitated a 
Vindication of then pqsUion by accepting MubaraV Shah as 
the Caliph — ^an institution which had been destroyed by the 
nUiamds 

Befoic we proceed to examine the rule of the Tughlaqs 
tve may recount the aciivity of the Shi ices in India which 
seem to have inhucnced the politics and the policies of the 
Tughlaqs Shi’ism entered India during the Caliphate of 
MuWmid (872 892) when in Ins attempt to pacify a 
sections of the Persians he acquiesced to ilie occupation of 
Sind in 871 by the Safand leader YaqubbmLays who spread 
Shi isnt in Sind Aftei the deatli ol Aaqub m 878 Smd was 
devided into two independent territories of that of Multan 
and Mansura (Brahnanabad) During the period when the 
Arabs were striving hard to establish the Tatimid Caliphate 
in Cgypt under the Ismaili Inspiration, India was not negicc 
ted by them In 883 they sent a mis*;ion under the Patimid 
Dae aiHaysam^® to establish contact with Multan and 
Manstira Tlience onwards it became regular practice of 
of sending Da is to India The process was more intensified 
fiom the time of the tatimid Caliph alMu^izz- {953-975} as a 
resuh of which their influence became maiked in Multan In 

‘27 Sykes Historn bf P^sta, II p HI , Carl Biokcimaniij 

HutoT) (f the jfslamic People p4 251 
20 J HAS 1930, pp 516, 518, 522 , Tbrikh JaJmUm 
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965 the Faumid Dai'a Jalan bin Shay ban founded his own 
dynasty to rule in Multan This Arab Ismaih stale of Multan 
continued to exist till it was destroyed by the orthodox 
Sunni Turkish power of Ghazna under Mahmud in 1010-11 
Till then it served as a buffer between the Rajput power 
of the Praiiharas and the Turkish potvei of Gha 2 na Tlie 
subjugation of Multan by Mahmud of Ghazna marks the 
beginning of the replacement of Arab Muslim rule m India 
by the Turkoman Muslim rule The otlicr Ismaih State that 
of Mansura where the Arab dynasty of Habbari Quarayahids 
had been ruling w-aa also swept aside by Mahmud while 
returning from liis Somnath compaign m 1055 

With the breakdown of the political power of Multan 
and Mansura, the Ismaili actixit) did not come to an end 
They found a strong foot-hold at Thatta where the Sumras 
had succeeded in establishing tlicir independent kingdom b 
1051 AD during the reign ofGhaznhvidc Abdur Rashid 
The Sumns were local Hmdu tribes but had accepted Islam 
and had intcrniamcd with the Arabs They held come 
under Ismaih influence sometimes about 1034 and bad 
remained Tsmaili since then Under the Ismaih influence they 
began to consider themselves as AUds 

IVith the nsc of the Samsbantya dynasty of Ghur, the 
Turks fucusod their sfieniien I^ihi und the Doab , 

Sind was practically foegoticn Tins gave ample opportunity 
to the Ismailis to consolidate their liold over tho people 
through the rule of the Sumras Tlius while northern India 
passed through the conquest of the Tucks the Sumras main- 
tained their IsrnaiH Shi’ism for about three centiirics and 
were still in Thatta when Muhammad bin Tughlaq mvaded 
that region m 1351 

This brief resume will show that while the Turks were 
championing the cause ol’ orthodox Sunni creed, the 

29 Abbas Hamdani Loc C%1 

30 Tankh-t-Masumi, (Poona-i938) p 60 

31 Abbas Hamdani, Begtnntng bf Ism\lwn ui J^OTlhern Indm^ 
p. 9. 
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SlnVtes weic not absolutely idle, tlieir Ismaili sect was domi' 
nating the region of Sind. Thbs the Fatitmci-Abbasid eoiifliot 
had turned into Arab-Turkomap copiltet in India tlic 
Arabs had also a number of settlements In different port 
towns and were carrymg on over sea trade in their Otvii 
vessels The cKistcnce and aclmties of Shute Arabs, abd 
the Arab oriented Israaili sects m India seems to have been 
an important factor tliat led the Tutfcish SulUanS of Delhi to 
proclaim tune and again Ihcir association with the Abbasid 
Caliphate representing the orthodox Sunni cornu unity and 
the glorious days of tlie Turks 

Ghpasuddm Tughlaq, who had taken up the cause of 
the orthodox Sunni^^ against the lulc of Nasiniddm KhUsrau 
Shah, could not think of proclaiming himself as the Caliph 
on his accession to the throne He was conscious of the 
opposition that he had to face even for becoming a Sultan, 
and certainly was conscious that a claim of being a caliph 
would be too much On Ins coins therefore, he claimed to 
be only Alinr- Umr-id-mmmivi Wc lra\ c already noticed 
tliat the title of Amir-ut-miiimm and the Caliph bad been 
adopted by Mubarak Shah Khalji to whom Tughlaq Shall 
proclaimen Ins loyaliv, and there is no icasoii to bchevc that 
Tughlaq Shah aimed at a non-cxistmg Caliph, and not as 
helper to his master who had also been recognised as the 
Caliph Dr Tnpatlii, has nglilly concluded ihpt “l0 mtidi 
fuss for an unworthy prince obviously lacks sincciity, and 
seems to have been intended not for Ins soul but for tlie 

32 TIic idea has been fully developed and discussed by 
Prof Abbas Hamdam in Ins paper "The rotantd Abbasid 
coiijlicl 1/1 Indie ’’ 

33 fiaram. Lac Cil , p 415 Barani speaks of SulfiChan, one of 
the supporters of Nasiruddin Khusrau Shah as a 
Muiahid and also mentions that on Sufi Khan's request- 
ing the fakirs for his victory agaiiist Ghazi Malik, these 
fakirs piaycd to God to grant wetory in the battle 
between the Barwars and Ghari Malik to the side that 
champiohcd the cguse of the true religion of Muhammad 
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advcrtiscracdt of the TugbWqs Who bnoHs the adoption 
of the title }f(mT AmT'Vl-mtrmmn too was not another form 
of this advertiscTnent, 

Muhammad Tughlaq started his reign with a difFercnt 
note Being a rationalist he could understand the superfi- 
ciality of reference to die Caliphate which had becomfc 
meaningless It is also not ver^' unlikely that being desirous 
of establishing diplomatic relations with the Memeluk Sulian 
al Nasir of ILgypt, Ilkhamd Abu said of Persia, and Ghagatai 
'Tarm'asb\T\Ti of Vie expedttnt not to 

refer to the Caliphate which had different connotations in 
diose regions Thus m the coins that he issued m his 
o\vn name, the Knhma (the Muslim ' confession of iaith) the 
date and mint name appear on the obverse, and on the 
reverse Iiis own name with Caption *Al Mujahid Ji SabtUillah 
and the names of first four Caliphs are found On his 
coins of STualler denominations he instituted such captions as 
'Sovereignty is not conferred upon every man but is placed 
on the elect' , He who obc)'s the Sultan tniely obeys God ; 
"The Sultan is the shadow of the God , "God U the suppor-' 
ter of the Sultan etc 

Though rebellion and uprising 'vas a common feature of 
the Turkish rule, from 1335 onwards upto bis death 
Muhammad Tughlaq was confronted wiib a senes ot rcbcUions 
which were far wide spread and interconnected "With each 
other Tlic ring leaders of these rebellions belonged lo two 
groups The first group consisted of the oflScers of the state 
and the second group consisted of a class of people who had 
hitherto enjoyed sanctity consisting of the t/Zama, ihe 
the Khatibs (Preachers) and Fa^s (Jurists) and the Masatkh ^ 

34 Tripaihi, Loc dl., p. 59 

35 Thomas, Lee cii , p SOB 

36 The view that Muhammad Tugblag wanted to educate the 
people through the captions on bis coinage is questionable 
because the language of such captions is a difficult one which 
the common people certainly could not have understood 

37. Mchdi Husain^ Ths Tughlaq p 261. 
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At the root of the thes^ rcbcUidns lay the attempt of 
Muhammad Tughlaq at over-centralisation) of the adminis* 
tration — a measure ^vhich ted w curtailment of die powers of 
the nobles, and hence thtai resentment But when, i^uhara-' 
mad Tughlaq tried to control the Ulama and the Mjwhaikh 
first by offering them and ihcu corapelhng them to lake up 
government services, hr offended the class iViiich wielded 
great influence over tile Muslim masses Tlius by his stern 
and taedcss behaviour he indirectly brought about a com- 
bination of these different interest gioups. It became almost 
a vicious circle. Titc more stern and rudilcss the Sultan 
liecamc the more resolute and wide spread became the 
redstence. 

Such a combined and almost simultaneous uprising, the 
impact of which was felt all over the kingdom, could not 
have been brought aiiout without some preaching and 'propa 
ganda’ on the pan of the Ulama, the Kliaubs, and the 
Mashaikh The Qaris gave verdict against Muhammad 
Tughlaq that lie had revolted agmiisi Islam and liad joined 
hands with tlie 'non-believers’ and bad thus 

forfeited his Ufc.^®. Barnni casts doubt about Munhmraad 
Tughlacfs belief wbicli also indicates the line of attack against 
him by the Ulama and the Maslmikh Writing about the 
influences on Sultan Muhammad’s thought Baiani says tliat he 
spent h^ youngci days in the company of such irreligious 
persons and philosophers as Sad-ud-din Maniaki, poet Ubaid 
and Najm-ud-din Intcshar, and that later he used to spent 
hours m the company of philosophei^^ Alimud-din. Ibn 
Battutta also mentions Muhammad Tughlaq’s discoursed in 
philosophy ; "I have seen at the court of the Indian Emperor 
Sultan Muha mmad philosophical matters alone being dis- 
cussed e^cry day aftei morning prayer.”^® According to 


36. Isaml Fuluh-ui-Sahim, verses 9748-53 ; RirAvi, Tughlaq 
^ fCalm Bharai, I, p. U8, 

39, Bararti, Loc. cit , p, 465. 

40. Ibn Battuta, The Helda, p. 266, 
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Barani, these persons who were follcnvcrs of Maqiilnt (reason) 
and always talked of reason, influenced the mind of the Sultan 
so much that he developed disbelief for the Sunni religion' 
the prophets and tlic revealed books He lost hu faith in the ' 
book of the PropJjct (Qpran) and the Hadis If bis mind 
had not been influenced by these persons he would never 
have acted against Islam In the beginning Muhamniad ^ 
Tughbq tvas not perturbed by tlicsc rebellions His aihtiide. 
13 well reflected In the following statement of Barani that the 
Sultan said, "I am not at all perturbed by these rebellions. 

I am awTiTC of the gossip that the rebellions arc due to the 
exceeding bloodshed, caused by the Sultan. But I am not 
prepared to give up Styasat on account of such gosSip nor 
on account of the out*brcak of rebellions The Ulamn 
and the Qyris had no difficulty in proclaiming the repressive 
measures of Muhammad Tughbq as anti-JOamic because “the 
Shari at took no cognirancc of enmes against slate”*’ * 

The verdict of the Ulama that Muhamniad Tuglilaq had , 
devlted from the nghl path (Sunm creed) if read along with 
the existence of a number of Ismaili pockets and their ncti* 
vines in Western India, will indicate tliat the Ulama might 
have pronounced a verdict on the Sultan’s stress on reason as 
an outcome of Muta^ilitc influence and an indication of his 
leaning towards shi'ism ' 

Muhammad Tughlaq, liaving discovered that his repres- 
sive measures \vcrc nor successful in curbing the dislurbimces 
behind^ whicli there was wide spread propaganda about his 
faith, thought of a counter move He struck upon the idea 
that a certificate from the Abbasid Caliph who was regarded 
as the symbol of Sunni creed would convince his subjects that 
he was an upholder of the Sunm creed and thereby counter- 
act the propaganda of the Ulama, the Qazis and the Khatibs. 
The Statements of Barani, Ibn Baltutta, and ci’cn the so-called 

41 Baram, Loc, al , pp, 465, 

42 tbtd p 509 

43. Mahdi Husain, Loc, cd , p. 344, 
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autobiography of Muhaihiftati^bip. -Tughiaq ’become ihlelH-j 
gibleiyhcn read in this'dbitexty'") " •'> ’ ‘.f; 

Iri his characteristic iray.jOnfc Muhammid.-Tu^laq con-; 
ccived the idea he atones started wprking, upon it Hc slaite'd 
with the propaganda about his search for the Abbasid, Cisiph, 
which was aimed at circulating the news .about the’ Sultans, 
belief. It is highly improbable that he had no., information;’ 
about the resuscitated Abbasid Caliphate in Cairo", parliSularly , 
when he was already having commnnit’ation'tvith'ai Nasir the’ 
Mamaluk Sultan of Egypt The suspchsi.oii Of die ’Td and 
Friday prayers were aimed at' tJie same direction, The dis- 
continuation ’ of the prayeik Iblldwcd by"' tlicir r&umption 
would atonce attract ibe alicntion of the people towards aiiy 
change that might he introduced. The next step of •issuing 
coins''^ in the name of the Abbasid Caliph al Mustakfi and 
the reading of the khutba in the name of the , Caliph were 
introduced by the Sultan to proclaim his adheiehce , to the 
Sunni creed and a counlcr-tnovc to the propaganda df tht 
■Ulama. Ho must iiavc reasoned out that a dcclaralion of , his 
faith from his side would not have the same 'iveight as one' 
deciared by the Calipii through his recognition. With tin's 
end in view he had been communicating tvith the Caliph 
for about two or three months when he was at Sargdwari 
anh ii'ncnhha'ii'barsafi came to TjcIiiii'iiomTgypt, ’unnging 
to the Sultan, the letter mandate (matisur) the -Galiphai 
Insignia '(lion) and tlic robe (Kliitat) from the .Calipli he 
crossed almost all limits to display humility lo.lhe Caliph* 


'44. Muhammad ■ Tughlaq’s coins can be! classified into five,' 
categories:, (i) Those issued iti memory oihis father record - 
ding only the latter’s name (il) Those’ struck in pis ow'd’' 
' , name-^thc , normal series (Hi) Those' ■ issued- as . forced ■: 
currency (iv) Those recording- the names pfi.iAbbasia!; 
' ' -'Caliph a] Mustakfi, I-and'al 'Hakim 11, thcpalipli lisitje ; 

;(v) Those issued 'hs suzerain of 'Behga!,’,, -Wright, '.rTiJe:'.' 
r'li’iqit.j’^p'p, '122 ff; , ; ' ' ' 

45: ’,'_Barani,iToc, p.. '492. 
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That all this display of loyalty tp the Caliph was only a . 
political stunt and a counter-move to thwart the propaganda 
of the Ulama did not rcmaui hidden to those who were also 
using religion as a means for furthering their cause The 
expression of Barani and Ibn Battutta that every body was ^ 
surprised to witness the acts of humility of the Sultan < 
towards the Caliph, in fact refers to the understanding smile 
of those ivho were most concerned with it 

These changes neither compromised the political indcpen-, 
dcncc of the Sultan m any way, nor do they indicate iWt 
Muhammad Tughlaq was "the fiwt pan-Islamist in India 
who believed m the world of Islam as a composit totality, 
the centre of which wTts the aqthonty of the Abbasid 
Caliph, as Aziz Ahmad would have us believe. Nor even 
do they indicate that there was any idea of pan-Islamism then 
prevelant in India On the contrary, these steps of 
Muhammad Tughlaq and the subsequent reachon of those who 
tvere opposed to him indicate the hoUoivness' of the plaims of 
tlic world of Islam as a composit totality ivith the authority of 
the Ahbasid Caliph as its centre Muhammad Tughlaq wanted 
to use tlic name of the Caliph as counter move against ihc 
propaganda of the Ulama and as a proof of hw faith m Sunni 
creed, which however failed to achieve its end The n^mc of 
the Caliph as ^Talisman* proved inefficacious in preventing 
rebellions and clearly lays bare that Muslims in India had 
long ceased to think of the Abbasid Caliph as of any conse- 
quence in their political activities. 

So far Muhammad Tuglilaq is concerned he too realised 
the iDcfTcctivcness of the Cairene Caliphate and regretted his 
hasty step For, when he secured as a visitor a scion of tlic 
Ime of Abbas m the person of Ghiyas-un-din Muhammad, a 
great grandson of Khalifa A1 Mustansir Billah, he realised 
that he could have proclaimed Gyiyas-ud-din Muhammad as 
GahpMz and thus resuscitated the Abbasid Calipljatc with 


46 A 2 a 2 Ahmad, Loc Of., p 8. 

47. Ibn Battutta, (Rizwi, T K B 197). 



scat m Delhi and thereby pioclairrung Inmself to the Muslim 
world as a champion of the Stmni creed and also having the 
puppet Caliph directly undci his own c6dtrol to be placed m 
the Torefront against the tjlama But m this sphere loo like 
othei'S, his action lost its Mgoui after rhcfiting defeat and he 
de\olcd himself With greater steihncss to suppress the rebel- 
lious spirit by force 

Muhammad ’T'ughlaq however, left as a legacy llie Caliphal 
name, Inch liruz Tughlaq with the weakness in his succes 
Sion could ill afford to discontinue His title to tic throne 
was based on election but the election was only partial m 
which only a section, of course backed by the anti-Muhamraad 
Tughlaq element, had voted for him*^® Tiruz TugWaqs 
entire reign is an attempt at a compromise with the Ulama 
and the Mashaikh and he might have considered the dis 
contmuation of the reference to the Khalifa may offened the 
feelings of the orthodox group, whereas the continuation may 
possibly be advantageous to him particularly ^vben he knmv 
that the Caliph except as a symbol of sunni orthodoxy had 
DO authority in India The statement of Firuz Shall that ^ no 
king IS ^curc until he has subniued himself to the khalifa 
IS typical of the religious twist that Tiruz Shah gate m justi- 
fication of his political acuvitics 

Tlicre seems to have been a sudden accelaration m the 
shibte activities in northern India during the reign of Tiruz 
Tughlaq Tlic character of these activities and tiie measures 
tdken by Firuz can be found in hiS Futuhal^^ wherem he 
mentions that — 


48 Baram, Loc , pp 535 6 Baram has fabricated the stoiy 
of Tiruz Shah's nommation aS a successor, just to pobt 
him as a legal successor of Muhammad Tughlaq and not 
an usurpur We must remeUabei* that Baram was trymg 
to ^vin the favour of Tirzu Sliah through his TariKh 

49 Fnkkai i-Finizshaki pp 6, 7. 
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(i) The scat of the Shi'as all called had endea- 

voured lo make proscl>tc3 The)' wrote treatises and books 
and gave instructions and lectures upon tends of their sect 
and reviled the pious Kbahfas, [Khitafat-i'Rashdln) Ummul* 
raurmnin Hazrat Aisha and all prominent and great sufis " , 

“J (Firuz) seized them all and on the most jealous I 
inflicted punishment and the rest 1 visited tvilh censure and 
threats of pubhc punishment Their books I burnt in public 
and so by grace of God the influence of this sect ^vas entirely 
suppressed " 

(ii) “There was a sect of heretics (mulaliidsand obahliyas) 
tvho laboured to seduce people into heresy and schism {Jihad 
and Jlahnl) I executed their lenders who were shi'as and 
imprisoned and banished the rest, and iJius their misebjcf ^vaJ 
totally purged out of the Islamic kingdom". 

(in) “There was a sect which in the garment of atlicum, 
renunciation and cclcbacy (Tajnd) used to nusicad people. 
The head of this group was Alimad Behan, who lived in the 
City of Delhi In ilie region of Bchar some called him God, 
One of his disciples alHrmed tliat a God has appeared in 
DelW, that is Ahmad Behan When these facts were proved 
against them, I ordered them to be confined and punished 
•iv/hi \ idmivimhiti t;iim ‘tv irpci/i utii idtunn 

and banished them to different cities to put a slop to tlie 
influences of this wretched sect “ ' 

(iv) Besides these, one called Ruknuddin declared liimscif 
Mahdi and proclaimed thai'T am that Mahdi after the 
appearance of whom the world mil come to an end (Mahdi 

50 The word Rawafiz is used for the followers of the sect of 
Ah, denominated Shi itcs 

51. Sufi Saint Sharfuddin Yahiya Manairi's reaction to the 
news of Ahmad Behans execution was not of joy but of 
sorrow. ‘l shall be astonished if the aty where the 
blood of such persons is endures prospenty for long. 
"Rizwi,— r. K. B U, p. 331. 
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Akhtrul-Zamaii) " He led people astray into mystic practices 
am) pcrvu ffid ideas by luamlaimng fJiat be was Rtikn ud-dm, 
the prophet of God The dders brought the facts of this Case 
to my attention, and gate cvideiice of what they heard lun 
say When he was brought before me I investigated the 
chaiges of eiior and pcrycsion brought against him and he 
Was convicted of heresy and error Ihe doctors of law 
(Ulama-i Dm) gave the vetdict lliat he was an mfidcl and 
worthy of death for having spcaid such \nlc and pervicious 
idea among the people of Islam It was pointed but that if 
any delay were made m puaidg down sudi ideas they would 
spread like pestilence and many Musaltaans w bold stray away 
from the true faith A revolt would follow and many men 
would fall into perdition. 1 ordered that this vile fellow’s 
leheliion and wickedness should be communicated to all 
societies of learned men (Ulama-i-Dm) and be made public 
to all men higli and low, and that in accordance yvith the 
decision of the Ulama the gtulty should be brought to punish- 
ment tipon hearing oi reading of facts here recOided, every 
well wisher of the Prophets rchgion will admit that this sect 
teas deservedly punished, and for tins good action I hope to 
receive future reward”'^ 

"Another person who was the son of a liberated si avc of 
Ain-ul-Mahrii, set himself up as a Shaikh in Gujrat and 
having got together a body of disciples used to say Intil Hal 
He claimed "I am that great force which never dies " He 
composed a treatise containing his words of Kufi I condem- 
ned him to punishmedt, and bis hook I orderd to be burnt, 
so that hjs iiinovatiOfi might bo prevented Horn spreading 
among the faithful people of Islam 

The above account as given by hiriiv Shah indicates that 
the Shi lift activity in his reign bad become dangerous to the 

52. The extent of the influence of these sects can be judged 
I from the tone of the statement of Firuz Shah wherein 
he makes an attempt to convince the need ol his strong 
^ or drastic mcasutes to cnidi tjie activities of these sects 



State The sudden explosion of Shwsin possibly could -have 
been due to t\vo factors First; the ralionnlisbc approach 
of Muhammad Tiighlaq and the stress given by him on 
reasoning might have encouraged some tliinkcrs to question 
some aspects of the rciigion as propounded by the Ulama. 
The quesdon of succession of AIi and the part played by 
Ummul Muminin Aisha in the politics against Ah, or ' the 
question that the Quran as it was obtained was the compilation 
of Caliph Osman or casting doubt about the prophethood of 
Muhammad by Ahmad Behan, arc only a few examples of 
the doubts or questions raised by these people, who were not 
prepared to follow the Ulama blndly The second factor 
might have been the overthrow of (he Ismaili J*hulc Sumras 
by the Simni Samas in Sind The Shi’itc Sumras provided an 
abode and an assylum to the Sluitcs, but when they were 
crushed and their kingdom lost to the Sunni power, the Shi as 
escaped to vanous places as refugees, and started organising 
themselves and proselytising for increasing the followers of 
their faith by bolding meetings etc. 

Flniz Tughlaq, who had teen the strength of rehgious 
propaganda against a monarch during the reign of Muham- 
mad Tughlaq considered it expedient to disperse and crush 
these Shi'itc activities before they look shape and diincnuons 
In his FuluhiU, Firuz says, “God in His mercy and favour, 
made me Hia humble creature, the instrument of putting 
down such \\ickcdness and abolishing such heresy, and guided 
me to cfFccl a restoration of true religion."” 'To counteract 
the cITccts of the propaganda of these persons Firuz Tughlaq 
thought it necessary to keep the Ulama and the Mashaikh 
satisfied by seeking their approval of his actions, and to pro- 
claim to hia Subjects his belief m the orthodox Sunni creed 
which was to be deemed ns the State religion, and continued 
to retain the name of ihc Abbasid Caliphs, who had by 
convention come to be regarded as the symbol of Sunni 
' faith. 


53. Fidu/iOH- Firiizshahi, p. fl. 
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Firuz TughJaq received twice the lobe of honour fiorrj the 
Abbasid Calipn of Cairo These robes come iinsolicited and 
indicates the Caijph s dcsifc to display to d}e Ivfuslim world 
his prestige ratlicr than FjruzTughlaq’s anxiety to get the sup* 
port of the Caliph to buttieffi lus position as a Sultan, 'While 
restoring the names of the previous sultans in the Kbaiha of the 
Friday and the Id prayers, Firuz Shah included the name of 
Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah Khalji.^ The inclusion Of the 
name of a sultan who had claimed for himself the position of 
the Caliph, the Avitr-vl-mi\mmin, certainly contradicts his dec- 
laration "that no king is secure until he has submitted himself 
to the Khalifa" (the Abbasid caliph). If the Caliph or the 
Caliphate had any authoritative bearing on the Sultanate of 
Delhi, Firuz Tughlaq as a pious and religious monarch sUrely 
would not have included the name of Mubarak Shah Khalji 
in the Kh\^tha^ 

Barani, who as a historian considcicd it his duty to give 
explanation or cause of every phenomenon, faihng to under* 
stand the reason for peace and prosperity of the regIn of Firuz 
Tughiaq assigned it to the blessings of the Caliph.®® The 
statement of Barani, to a greater measure is responsible for 
creaung the impression of the authority of tlie Caliph, though 
in reality it hardly ever existed in India. 

The coins of Firuz Tughlaq include the names of Caliphs, 
A1 Hakim (1340-53), Al Mu’tajid (1353-61) A) Mutawakkil 
(1361-83) The Caliphate of AI -Mu *tapd lasted upto 1361 yet 
m the gold coin of Firuz dated 1364 his name' appears with 
the epithet "IChaladat Khtlaf&fht^* tc '*May his Calipliate 
remain in perpetuity”. Similarly the name of Caliph Abu 
Abudullah al Mutawakkil whose caliphate ended in 1383 
continued < to appear' on the coins of Firuz Shah and his 
successors®^ with the epithet [*Khatadat IChilafathii" though he 

54 .^fif, TmUi‘i-FiTitzshohi, p. 107 

55. Barani^ Loc. cit., pp. 598-9 ^ j 

56. '' Thomas, hoc. at., pp 274r7j 304-5, 308-9. Sllj 316 ; 

Wright, Loc. cit., 172, 174, 210 ? 
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was already dead for some time Tims (lie appearance of the 
name of the Caliph cannot be token as a conclusive proof of _ 
recognition of Galiphal auihonly either by Firu 2 Shah or his 
successors The contmuty of the name and the epithet had 
become matters of convention and were used as traditional 
numismatic decorations y 2 '4. ^ ^ 

The legends cn the coins of the Sayyid sultans hardly con- - 
vcy any particular meaning except that they were being 
simply used for decorative purpose without having any sigm- 
Hcancc. Ihcy often used the nvaiJabJc obverse dies of tlicir 
predecessors®^ and hence the legends get all mixed up. The 
practice of using old available dies continued in the limes of 
the Lodis and therefore nothing deftmte can be deducted from 
the legends. One thing however is wonli noting that there is 
DO evidence to show any kind of relationship Withihe Abbasid 
Caliphate of Cairo , , y . 

hl/Ul 

Shcr Shah departed from the tradition that had come m 
vogue after Muhammad Tugblaq, and seem to hive taken 
inspiration from the %cads that were found on die coins of 
Muhammad Tughlaq (Personal senes) He introduced tlie 
Qpltma and the names of the first four CaJiplis (Pious Call* 
phate) in his coins which became llic Sur style and was con- 
tinued by his successors Islam Shah, Muhammad Adi] Shah 
and other pretenders 


57 ThomaSs p 329 

58. Wright, Loc. «/ p 269. 

The Sayyids and the Afghans (Lodts and Surs) did not 
profess association with the Abbasid Caliphate as will be 
seen from their coins. Sumkrly among the provinaal 
kingdoms, the Sultana of Gujarat, the Bahmani ^ rulars 
(and later the five kingdoms) also do not make any 
such proclaimation. It is only in the Sultans of Mahva 
who were Turks that we find^ recurrence of the similar 
profession. 
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Form the above narrative following points emerge 

1 That amongst the Sultans of Delhi only the Turhs assoaat- 

cd the names of the Calijjh or referred to the Abbasid 
Caliphate in their coins 

2 That on the western borders of India the cxlustence of 
Sluhtc Falimid Ismaili pockets had tended to bceome 
Turko Arab Conflict The Turks representing tJic Sunm 
creed and the Aibas rcpicscnting the Shiite creed 

3 That the Abbasid Caliphate was iccogniscd as a symbol 
sunm faith 

4 That often the old dies (mostly obverse) were used with 
slight modification in the dates, and thus some legends 
on the corns continued to appear for considerable 
periods 

2 hus to conclude we can say dial in India, it is only Ihe 
Snnni Turkish sullaiis who from time to tune associated the 
Abbasid cahphate with their names, that sucli an associahon 
was not to proclaim then acceptance of the Abbasids as the 
source and sanction of their authority, noi that by this associa- 
tion ihe Sultans ere maintaining the idea of unity of Islam 
The) associated the Abbasid Caliphate with their names only 
to commemorate the glorious past of the Turks when the Cali- 
phate depended on their support 



The North-West Frontier 
of the Sultanate 



A Under the Ilbari Turks-* 


The physical features of India are such that the problem 
of defence is much mminn'^cdj and^ iLWasmoie so during 
the ages when scientific invention had not provided mankind 
with so many instruments of destruction Of the frontiers of 
India the one of the north west had pfayed the most signifi- 
cant i ok in the history of the sub-contment It is through 
the passes situated in tins region that the various races came 
to India, fought against the inhabitants overpowered them 
and got mixed up into the mulutnde of people called the 
Indians Natuie however, has provided this region of the 
north west with a chain of continuous mountains winch offei 
the phenomenon of a natuial frontier This natural frontici 
IS foimcd by the region consisting of the ICirlhar nnge the 
Sulaiman mountains the slopes of Hindukush and the Hima- 
layas In short it comprises of the rugged slictch of moun- 
lamous country from Baluclnsi'in to Kashmir inhabited by 
tubes of Turko hamau origin who were made ferocious by 
nature of the land over whom civihzabon failed to exercise any 
softening influence Thus the whole question of noith-weat 
frontier hid two aspect5 firstly the protection and control of 
the passes which were like gates and secondly the subjuga 
tion and pacification of the tribal regions situated m the neigh- 
bouring east of these passes 

So fai these aspects ofthe pioblcm are concerned, they 
wei e not new but at different periods of Indian history they 
assumed diflercnt shapes During tlie pciiods when the lands 
in the east and die west of this jegion formed a part of the 

*^Revised from the papci “North-west fronlkr of tiie Sultanate 
during the thirteenth Century ’ first published m The Indian 
QjiaHerly,‘Vo] xvii (]94])j No Ijpp 59 69 
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same kingdom the nature of the problem was simplified m as 
much as it was reduced to the question of merely keepmg the 
line of communication open and keeping the tnbal people 
satisfied and under control. But dunng tlie penods when 
diflcrent political authorities were set up on the two sides, 
this region played a vital role in determining the foreign 
policies of both the political powers A strong and aggres- 
sive power established on the immediate vicinity of Ihc fron- 
tier region always constituted a danger of supreme importance. 
Jt was this aspojt of the problem lliat prompted Mahmud of 
Gliazna ro annex the Punjab to his kingdom, and, later go- 
aded Muhammad Ghuri to oust the Gliaznavides from the 
Punjab and establish his oivn authonty over the entire region. 

However, before we proceed with the examination of the 
question of the frontier under the Sultanate of Dchli, we may 
os well remember two geographical features of the Punjab of 
those days which to a greater measure determined the move- 
ments of the armies of the defending and the invading sides 
They arc • firstly, that the nver beds of the Punjab were 
different from those of the present day,* secondly, that a 
regular route had developed between Dchh, Multan and 
Lahore The route from Dehh to Bhatner (present Ilanu- 
mangarh) was common, and passed through Rohlak, Hand 
and Sina At Bhatner the route biflircaied, one turned north- 
wards and passing through Bhatinda, Muktesar and Kasiir 
reached Lahore , the other continued in the westerly direction 
along the bank of the nver Ghag^ and to Uch via Marot, 
from Uch the route turned north and reached Multan Multan 
and Lahore were also connected by means of another route ' 

To the Sultanate of Dchli the question of the frontier 
really came into being after the death of Shihabuddm 
Muhammad Ghun when the Kingdom of Ghor disintegrated 
into fragments and India became an independent kingdom of 
the Turks The Khwarizmian empire soon after annexed 

1.. Whitehead, U B. ‘The River courses ol thcTunjab and 
Smdh,' Indian Anliqita^^ 1932, pp 163*69. 
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Ghaztu and pushea itsfrOntict upto the Indus' The Biovc- 
tnent bf the KlwUrizmians, which was the result bf the Move- 
ment of the Mongols under Chingiz Khan, alonce bectuhe a 
danger to the infant Dchli Sultanate It not only brought 
the Mongols on the borders pf Indn^ but also cut off the 
Turls in India from then homchnd there by depnved lhcm 
of a land of retreat m case they were overwhelmed by the 
vast mimbers of Indian populilion to whom the Turks- were 
still foreigners Tins situation dictated the internal and 
external policies of the Sultanate to a greater degi ce How- 
ever for the present we arc concerned with tlic policy and 
measures of the Sultans fot meciing the situation at the noith- 
V. csl frontier 

The real change m the situation came with the ascendency 
of Chingiz Khan Mongol out-posts were set up at Ghazni 
m the Peshawar valley and othci places m Afghariislan As 
a result of the Mongol activity the Indus could no longei 
remain as the political batmdry The frontier of the Dthli 
kingdom receded far into the interior of the Punjab < The 
tract known as the Salt Range fonned a part of the unregu- 
lated land inhabited by the hill tribes knoivn as Khokbars 
Awands and Janjuhass who, like Some of the frontier tribes 
were turbulent and were evu icady to defy any autltonty 

Dunng the early years of conquest hahorc and Mu ban 
were the westernmost provinces of Dchh But Yalduz occu- 
pied Lahore on sevciul occasions,® and for some time Lahore 


■2 Mihaliaj us Siraj Tcbgrl i A'iumj Eng tr Major H G 
iRavcrty, Bib Ind Senes, 1881 Hence forth referred 
as Reverty See, p 267 

3 Peshawar was the frontier outpost of Jalaluddm Khwahzm 
Shah when Chmgiz Khan routed him in 1221 Raverty, 
pp 285-93 

4 tbtd , p 239, note 5 

5 Shahptlr Settlement Repbt 1866, pp 27, 28 

6 RaVerty pp 526 30 and note 8 p 526 
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was equally claimed by Yalduz, Qubacha and lltutmidiJ 
Xahore occupied a stra<(^c position from where the flauhs of 
an army marching tow'ards Multan could be cafiily destroyed, 
andj at the same time it formed a suitable base fur any 'cx« 
peditjon m the unregulated tract of tlic Salt Range. 

A bncf survey of the situation on tlic borders of the king- 
dom of Iltutmislij at tlic verj' outsetj will be useful in explain* 
ing the condition and its effect The Klnvanzmian pnnee 
Jalalud-din Mankbami not danng to encounter the hostde 
forces of Chingiz Khan fled towards Indian frontier, though 
overtaken and defeated he managed to cross the Indus and 
entered Sind-Sagar Donb Chingiz Khan remained on the 
other side of the nver and engaged himself m reducing the 
IghraJa sect of the Khaljis v\Iio were allies of Jalalud-din and 
inhabited tlic northern regions of the nver Kabul Jnlalud-dm/ ■> 
having failed in his attempt to get shelter in the court of 
Iltuinijsh, turned towards Maldiialah lulls and from there sent 
his general with a small force (hat he had gathered round him 
to raid into the territory of the Khokhar chief The chief Rai 
Sangln submitted to him and gave Ins daughter in marriage 
and sent his son with a force to assist him.® After thus bultrcs* " 
sing his position Jaialud-dm turned his attention towards the 
icmtoncs of Qpbacha, which were in the ivest of the kingdom 
of Dchli Jalalud-dm's general Uzbak Pai with seven thousand 
horse attacked Qubacha s camp m tlic night and routed him * 
Qubacha fled to Multan and readily complied with the 
demands of Jalolud-din which he fulfilled after reaching 
Uch^” The stay of Jalaiud-din was not long Ujbak Pai 
\vas left in charge of his Indian possessions and Saifud*din 
Hassan Qurlugh over his belongings of Ghazni while he left 

7. iW,pp 53[h531. 

8. Juwayni, Eng. Tr The History of the World-Conqueror, 

Boyle, J A. (1958), H, p, 414 , Indian Anttguaryj 1907, 

p. 3. 

9 Juwayni, Eng. Tr , 11, p 414 
‘ 10 i/>irf,p.4I5 
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lower Sindh by w^y of iti 621/1^24- The effects 

of Jalalud-dm^s occupaifon and activities m the western 
Punjab were two fold it weakened Qubacha so as to be 
easily reduced by lltutmish and second^ j it exposed the 
boundry of tlie Sultanate to a heavy pressure of foreign xaids 
At tins period and some tirfic after the frontiei of the 
Sutanatc extended to the Maklnalah hills or the Salt Range 
It seems that Nandnah” was the fortress lliat commanded 
the fronher Along with Nandaiiah, Kujah^'^ was another 
foiticss in the Salt Range forming the frontici, wlule Lahore 
xvas within the territory of lltutmish After the conquest of 
Lahoie, Kujah and Nnndanah liad been placed under the 
charge of Mahk Aitgin The last expedition of lltutmish in 
633/1235 towards Bainyan’^ occupied by Saifud dm Hassan 
Qurlugh, and iin activities against the hill tubes of the Salt 
Range wue m fact ins attempt to cstabhsli a frontici for his 
kingdom 

At the time of the death of lltutmish the condition of the 
western frontier was no beUcr than what it was wlien he had 
ascended the tlirone Tlie annexation of the dominions of 
Qjubacha hid brought the kmgdom of Delhi directly m con 
tact with tht Mongol forces who were in occupation of the 
countiy west of the Indus The situation became all the 
inoie woKe because of the weak successors of lltutmish and 
general disturbance caused by the couit intrigues at Delhi 

Dunng the reign of Ruknud-dm Tiniz m 6S4/1236 
“felfuddm Hassan Quilugh made his first attempt on the 
Lower Sindh and attacked Uch but he was lepulsed and 
had to retrace his steps across the Indus However in 

11 Ravcity^p 295 notes 

12 iWj p 609 and note 3 

13 ihl p , 534 n 
■ibid , p 629 

15 liijrf I pp 623,11 8j536jn,7 Dcj Tab Mban tr 1, 
p 69 notes 

16 Raveity, pp 683n6 73o and n 7 
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636/1238 when the Mongols captured Karman, Ghazni and 
Bamiyan he had to leave his original place and again come to 
India taking shelter in (he Punjab Upto the year 1239 the 
nver Chenab seems to have been the boundry hne of the 
Delhi kingdom We find rebel noble Malik Kabir Khan 
retreating upto the nver Chenab when pursued by the royal 
forces, but not danng to cross the nver submitting to Sultan 
Raziyi “ This uidjcatca that the land beymd the Chenab 
was not under the jurisdiction of the Sultanate and Malik 
Kabir had no other aUcmaiivc but to submit to tlic queen l«t 
he should be overcome b> the hostile Mongols 

In the year 639/I24I-2 Bahadm Tair the comimndcr of 
the Mongols of Herat, Ghor Gha 22 ii and Turtastan appeared 
before Lahore Malik Ikhtiyaniddm Quraqash Khan, the 
governor of the town hndmg himsel! unable to withstand the 
Mongol onslaught kft the city and fell back towards Dchh 
'The city was completely destroyed and remained so till it was 
later restored by Balban The Mongols, however, did not 
occupy the city for long but after their evacuation the city 
W 1 S left exposed to the plunders of the Khokhars Sometimes 
after the return of the Mongols Qaraqash Khan no doubt 
drove the Khokhars out of the vicinity of Lahore, but be 
could not restore the city to its former condition The fron- 
tier tract because of Mongol invasions, u'as in a state of ut- 
most political confusion In the north the hill tnbes were 
prctically independent and used to take advantage of the 
defeat of either party The Khokhars, Awands and Janjuhas 
occupaid the northern portion of the Smdh-Sagar Doab, and 
the Khokhars were gradually during this penod spreading 
even beyond the rivci Bcas, and formed a part of the army 
of Raziya*^ 

The province of Lahore wth its dependency was, how- 
ever, reorganised during the rcigh of Alaud-dm Masaud Shah 

17 ibid p 1129 

18 iW,p727 

19 ifiiii^,pp 1129-32 
20. ibid) p 647, n9. 
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and was placed und^r Malik Ikhtiyai uddin Yuibak-i-Tughril 
Khan Thus Lahore became the Ironpcr out post of the 
Sultanate from \vheie the ftontieis were to be guarded 
Thus the boundiy line of the Dehh Sutanatc had receded ahd 
the rivei Ravi roughly formed the Outei line of the frontier 
province The boundry line had icceded in Smdha as well 
Malik Kabir Khan, who had been appointed as Muqta of 
Multan by Sultan Raziya asserted his mdcpendcnce m 
639/124142 when Bahadur Tair imradqd Lohore He also 
occupied Uch and Lower Sindh Through Malik Kabir 
Khan died within the year of asserting independence his son 
Tajud-dm Abu Baqr cohtinucd the mdcpendence of his house 
and several times icpulsed the attacks of Hassan Quarlugh on 
Multau Uch had been placed under die charge of Mukhl- 
is ud-din, a Ahwajasara of Tajudniin Abu Baqr^ wh6 kept 
the place well defended But Mahk Kabir Khan's dynasly 
soon came to an end with the death of Tajyd'dm Abu Baqr 
In tlie absence of Ins master, Mukhlis ud-din could not hold 
his ground for long and completely collapsed when tlte 
Mongols under Mangutah invested Uch m 643/1245 The 
citizens finding themselves in a precarious condition appealed 
for help to DehU Ulugh Khan was sent with the imperial 
forces and on his arnval the Mongols withdrew from Uch 
As a result of this movement tlic authority of Dehli Sultan was 
reestablished m Sindh Aftei making necessary arrangements 
at Uch and Multan, Ulugh Khan proceeded to chastise the 
hill tribes of Jud But the disturbance and deposition of 
Masaud Shah at Dehli led him to liastcn. to the capital and he 
could hardly achieve any thing in legion It seems tliat Ulugh 
Klian attempted at recovering Nandanah during this move- 
ment as he directed seveial raids m the Salt range But the 
tract beyond the Ravi could not be recoveiedfor the time 

21 ibtl/ , p 762. 

22 ibidfP 657 

23 727 

24 

25 liiif / ppj8()9-l0 
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being and it rcma ned more or less in condition that might be 
called as the Mongol spliarc of influence ^ 

During the year 644/1246 Uic Mongols invaded Lahore 
and the governor not finding himself capable of resisting them 
offered a ransom ol 30,000 dirham, 30 kharwarj of soft goods 
and 100 heads of capdves After tins Lahore too seems to 
have gone outside the jurisdiction of Dchli at least upto 
652/1254 In 646/1249 Hassan Qprlvgh again appeared be* 
fore the ivalls of Multan then held by Mahk Kashlu Khan, 
The Malik hastened from Uch and through Hassan Qpriugh 
was killed in action, Koshlu Khan could not hold the place 
and had to evacuate it ^ In the mean time Shcr Khan who 
had been appointed Muqia of Bhatmda occupied Multan and 
placed it under his own ofliccr Mflhk lUitiyar-un-din Kurez^ 
Sher Khan also attacked Uch and drove aw-ay Kaahlu Khan 
from there m 1230‘5 1 . But on account of the ascendency of 
the non-Turkish nobles at the capital m 1253 headed by 
Imadud-dm Rlyaban his possessions in Smdh were Tronsfered 
to Arslan Khan.^* Shet Khan, thereupon, retired to Turkistan 
and went to the court of Mangu Klian ' 

In 646/1248 Sultan Nasinid-din Mahmud, \sfailc returning 
from Kara, grantcd.thc iqla of Sarabhal and Badayun to his 
brother Jalalud-din, but on rcachmg his new assignment the 
prince became apprehensive of fais position and without wait- 
mg proceeded towards Lahore by way of Sirmur hills 
The cause of Jalalud-din’s fear lias not been mentioned by 
Minhaj, but the manner in which he narrates the incident 
suggests that in all likelihood Jalaud-dm was afraid of the 

26 ibid , pp 677 n6, 1201 notes. , 

27 ibtd , p 762 

28 ibid, p 792 

29 tbtd , p 695 

30. ibid , pp 695, 792 notes, 1225 notes. Raverty mentions 
that the amval of SherKhan at the Mongol court in 1254 
in mentioned by the Ohristian missionary Rubruquis 

31. V ibid , p 684 and notes 
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' growing poWcr of Balbmi^ anti suspettcd ^me foul play' on his 
rpart. While dealing With the '.biography of'Balban, .Minahaj 
mentions that ‘‘in theinondi of Shaban, 646 H.,‘ tlie royal 
"standards moved towards the npjrcr provinces as fat as the' 
■extreme confines, and the btuik of fhe.rivcr .Blah, and from 
thence returned again to the capital."^® ’This movement of 
the Dehli troops could hot have been but connected with the 
pursuit of the flighi of Prince Jalalnd-din. Tliis passage alsO ,- 
indicates that the boundry of Dehli, kingdom extended only 
upto the river Beas. The fugitive prince Jalud-ditt Went to 
the court of Mango Khan and sought his help and finally 
returned to the Punjab with Sail Bahadur and others®^ some 
time in 651/12.53. Jalud-din seems to have subsequetitiy held 
Lahore under Mongol protection.- No doubt he joined the 
Turkish nobles against the Riybanis and appearing from the 
side ‘ of Lahore joined their camp at Bhadnda’* and some 
reconciliation was also brought about between him and Sultan 
Naafrud-din®’ but he remained in Lahore independent of the 
Dehli autliority. Thus Lahoie remained outside the' jurisdic- 
tion of the Sultanate of Dehli. 

The jiorth west frontier boundary of the Delhi Sultanate 
thus had receded from the Ravi to the river Boas wliich was 
now'acceplcd as the boundiy whit Bhatinda as the frontier out 
post.’” ' 

' » After the- victory of the Turkish jjarty Over . llic Ri^hams; 
Malik ' Sher; Khan Was given the province 'of Bhatipda Id 

'32. 

'33.' f-Patfa/IEIliotj iii, pp. 37,30) ' . _ ' ’ 

34. Kaverjy, p. 830, notes 4,5, "- 
V35;."‘'te, p. 700, 

36;'' Beas "flowiiig in .its old bed before the Sutlej joined it 
.from fhe cast. Sec, fi..'B.,iWMtehead, ‘River courses of 
the Punjab and Sind', Indian Antigtlaly, 1932, pp.l60-B9 ; 
.Ry >;b‘.'’'01dhaniy' fOn/ Ac probable changes, in the 
gep^apliy of ffie Punjab and its- rivers’^ Jmml AsiMic 
18S6jipp.-822-43 - ; 
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guard the frontiers. This change m the frontier led to serous 
Mongol menace who now were free to move in the Punjab.’’* 
The Mongol preasure became so acute that the MewaU 
trouble in 658/1260 could not be subdued This was the 
period when the policy of the SuJlantc m the frontier region 
^vas at its worst Both Lahore and Sindh at this tune were 
outside the jurisdiction of the Dchh Sultanate, Sindh was 
held by Kashiu Khan as a protege of the Mongols’" and ihc 
Dchli Sultan bring ataid of incurring the displeasure of the 
Mongols transferred Shcr Khan from Bhatinda to Koil, 
Gwalior and other places. Shcr Khan was hostile towards 
Kashiu Khan and this transfer was aimed at avoiding any 
clash on the fronlicr®^ in which the Mongols might be involv- 
ed Shcr Khan was replaced by Mabk Nasral Khan who svas 
given the charge of Bhatinda, Sunam, Samana and LaWiawal 
and the frontien as far as the femes over the river Bras 
I>unng the period of his nalbship, Balban gradually deve- 
loped a policy for solving the frontier problem. While he did 
not disturb Kashiu Khan all at once, he launched Upon the 
policy of establishing friendly relations \Mth the Mongols He 
tried to marry one of his sons to a grand-daughter of Hassan 
Qurlugh and Sent Jacnalud-dm Khaljl as envoy Jor this pur- 
pose The envoy was well received by Hulagu vbo in 
exchange sent his own envoy to the court of Dehli. The 
envoy of Halagu reached Dchli m 658/1260 and Balban 
arranged a magm6dcnt reception for the II Khanid envoy 
Mmhaj remarks, “when the emissaries reached the capital 
the sovereign of Islam, in requital and return for that honour 
which Hulagu, the Mughal had been pleased to show toivards 
the the Hajib of the court great favour ^vas lavished upon 
his eraissancs likewise The exchange of envoys bad the 

37. Raverty, pp 850-51. 

38. iiid, pp, 704 & notes, L 
39 tbtl, p 794 

40. tbul, p 780 & notes 

41. if'idjpp 860-62 
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desired effect, and Me are informtd that Hulagu Khan issued 
orders to his officers posted on the Indian ironticr to respect 
the boundry of the Dehh Sultanate 

The fucndly atututc of Huhgu Khan brought about 
comparative peace on the Sindh hfultap bordci and the 
Mongol raids horn the llKliamd branch of the Mongols ceased 
for some lime Halugu s son -and successor Abaga (1565-81) 
continued the policy of his fiitlicr Another effect of this 
policy as tiiat Kashlu Klian wlio was holding Mulfan and 
Sindh as a piotege of the II Khamds was coniamed witnitt his 
o\M\ limits without causing double to die Dchli kingdom 
The Mongols during this pciiod were dmdpd into scvciat 
groups and were constantly at war ivith each otliet The 
regions of Trans Oxiana with Afghanistan and the regions 
adjacent to the Kliybar were undci the Chagtais who weic 
not on friendly terms wnth the II Khamds Thus friendly 
relations with the II Khamds could not pi event the Chagtais 
from raiding Indian territories m the Punjab 

To meet the- Mongol laids Balban posted Shei Khan on 
the Punjab frontici He was given the charge ofSunam, 
Bhatinda, Laliore and Dipalpur Shcr Khan rebuilt the fortress 
of Bhatner and maintained a well equipped army of several 
thousand horsemen, and, by stippressmg tlic Jats, Khokhars, 
Mandahits along with the Bhattis who inhabited the unregu- 
lated regions, he lestorcd some 01 del atid control From 
his charge in ilie frontier region Slier Khan cffectivcl) checked 
the Mongols from entering the Sultanate tci ritory 

Tarlyin bis reign Balban led an expedition into the Salt 
Range-and two years later he proceeded to Lahore, re-builL 
and re-populated it and made fresh appointment of officers for 
its adnumstration But Lahore could not regain its import- 
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ancc as frontier outpost. Dipalpur now recognised aS 
die real outpost Uie bead quarters of die person mcharge 
of the Punjab frontier. , 

In Sindh-Mullan region Kashju Khan could not remain 
for long We iiavc no prease account to enable us state 
definitely the process through which Kashlu-Khan ivas ousted 
from Alultan Isaini no doubt tells us a stor^' iv’hich i5 quite _ 
interesting but of doubtful verasuy. According lo Xsami's 
version Balban forced KashJu Khan to evacuate Multan But ' 
it seems that after Balban's accession, Kashlu Khan fiddmg 
no support from the II Khanids where the ucw 11 Khan Abaga 
u'as m no mood to enter into hostility with the Sultan of Dchii 
Withdrew support and Kaslilu KJian not being on friendly 
terms with Balban and also bemg afraid of BaJban’s policy 
of liquidating the Chahalgani left Multan sometime after the 
death of Shcr Khan, who u was rmnourtd Jiad been poisoned 
by Balban/* and retired into Banuyan. After the emt of 
Kashulu Kliaji and Shcr Khan Sultan Balban took some poa* 
rive steps to meet the otuarion at die frontier He diwdcd 
the whole frontier into two secliom te the Punjab frontier 
and the Smdh-Multan frontier. This measure most probably 
was taken in die sixdi year of his reign It was ^ter the 
death of Shcr Khan,, which took place jn ihc fourlli ( or the 
fifth year of his reign, we arc told that Balban sent his eldest 
son Pnnee Muhammad to Take charge of llic Multan 
frontier After the death of Shcr Khan the Punjab frontier 
was divided into several charges Samana and Sunam ^wcrc 
placed under llniur Klian, a member of the Chahalgani, and 
other officers were placed at different outposts but all of them 
faded to achieve the results that had been obtained by Shcr 
KJmn. Tlie pressure of the Cbagatai Mongol attack continued 
on the Punjab border winch at times acquired menacing 
shape. 


46 iiid., p 66 
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Some time after the dcatli of Shci Klian and after the 
failure of his ofiiceis Balbau appointed liis second son Prince 
Bughr<a Khan as the warden of the fionticr with Sunam and 
Samana as impoilant outposts. The river Bcasatthis lime 
scemB to have been the accepted boundary of the SuUanate. 
During this period whenever die Mongol raids are mentioned, 
It is said tliat the royal forces obttiincd victories and drove 
away the enemies so that they were unable to advance beyond 
tile Beas.'^® Thus it is dear that the real hold ol tlio Delili 
Sultanate during Ibis period was upio the Bcas and any 
attempt at fuithcr encroachment or advance beyond the rjvcr 
was effectively checked- We can tlicrcfore, safely conclude 
that the Bcas foimcd the boundary m die Punjab frontier wddi 
extension up(o Lahore. To guard dns frontici region BaJban 
constructed new forts ond oidcrcd foi llic repair of the old 
ones He garrisoned these foils, with ('xpcncnccd soldiers ond 
efficient gcnci-als. He also attached -some land to these forts 
the produce of v\]iich was lobcstoied m the forts 5o as to 
enable diem to stand any siege tliat may itsult from Mongol 
incursions In the Multan fi-oniici die matters wcic compara- 
tively better under Uic able gcncialship of Pnnee Muhammad 

The situation in Persia, howcvci, changed in 1281 when 
Abaga died and his younger brother Tagudai occupied ihe 
ithmn;' dy-irdssiiTg-i4i'giiuiriilireibbi‘sair oi'' ^dagir. /ir^um 
raisdd the standard of rebellion against his uncle, and though 
he was defeated and imprisoned Ids life was spared. But soon 
after the Mongol generals resented Tagudars conversion to 
Islam and his assufhption of the name Ahmad. They look 
up the t^usc oLArghun and rescued him fiora prison. In the 
general uprising tliat followed Tagudai (Ahmad) was over- 
thrown and put to death in 1284. The accession of Arghuii, 
however, did not bring peace and order atonce in the 
II chanid territory. Hus change iri tiie situation seriously 
eff^ted die Indian frontier as the Mongols in their effort to 
replenish their resources staited raiding Indian territories* 


' .48. :W.. n. 01. . 
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It was in this process that in 1285 Samar Khan, a Mongol 
general carac with a force towards India ** 

In the battle with Samar Khan Pnnee Muhammad was 
slam and Amir Khusrau ^vas taken away^ as captive. After 
tlic death of Prince Mohammad {Khan-i-Sh(ih\d) BaJ ban gave 
the cliargc of the frontier provmcc of Smdh witli Mullan 
to Kai Khusrau.®® In making this appointment, flalban 
seems to have been guided more by his family or dynastic 
considerations than by the pnnaple of cITicicncy. The 
young pnnee was certainly no match to the task entrusted 
to him But Kai Klmsrau contmued at Multan till he fell to 
the conspiracy of Nizamud-dm in the reign ofKmqubad and 
was murdered in the town of Rohtak®*' Bunng the weak 
rogn of Kaiqubad die frontier region seems to have been n«^- 
lected aud Sindli remained in a disturbed state Kaiqubad s 
move to sent Nuamuddm to Multan to look after the fronfie; 
proved abortive as the latter declined to leave the capital and 
the Sultan found himself absolutely in the clutches of the 
ambitious noble Nizamuddin. 

In the region of the Punjab frontier, Jalulud-dm KltaJji 
was posted sometimes after the transfer of Bughra Khan to 
Bengal and remained there till the last year of Kaiqubad's 
reign Amir Khusrau in his Q/ranus Sadam mentions that 
when Tamur Khan led the Mongols and over ran the bank of 
the Ravi extending from Lahore to Multan®^ Malik Bektars 
was sent with a force of three thousand and touted the 
Mongols on the bank of the Ravi and made large number of 
prisoners “ This passage evidently refers to the early years 
of the short reign of Kaiqubad We know that Jalaud-dm 
Khalji was posted on the frontier where he showed his mettle 
as a soldier and as the warden of the marches be remained at 

49. Banmi, p 109. 

50 thtd,^ no. 

51. linVjp 133 

52 Anur Khusrau, Qjranus Sadauif p. 49. 

53. ibid , p 50 , Tcrktln^Mubarahhahi, p 54 



Samana and Sunam and controled Dipalpur. It was from tbiS 
region that he came to Dehli towards the later years of 
Kaiqubad’s reign Thus Sunam and Samana remained as the 
frontier provinces with the tvestern boundary roughly cones- 
ponding With the river Beas, and Dipalpur on the bank ol the 
Sea'S had become the scat ol the ‘warden of the marches’ 

Titus the north-west-frontier except for a brief period of 
the reign of Iltuimish remained between the nvera Ravi and 
the Beas throughout the so called Slave dynasty , arid the 
watershed ol the two rivers roughly formed the boundary line 
of the empire, with the utmost expansion upto the left bank of 
the Ravi in certain periods While the nver Beas was wilhm 
their territory the river Ravi was not Whenever the Mongols 
crossed the Beas or attempted to cross, the Imperial army or 
the Governor in cliargc pursued them crossing the nver but 
they hardly ever crossed the nver Ravi in the pursuit of the 
enemy Lahore on the left bank of the Ravi occupied an 
inportant though isolated position in the region Samana, 
Sunam, Dipalpur Lahore etc were then frontier divisions 
and none of them are situated beyond the Raw Thu? it is 
erroneous to asseitthe Indus river as the frontier boundary of 
the Dehli Sultanate m the thirteenth century The nver 
Indus in the Punjab was far outside the junsdiction of the 
Sultanate 

The so-called Slave rulers were never able to achieve a 
natural frontier from where they could ward off the foreign 
invaders 2 e the Mongols The western Punjab was either 
in a no mans land or was within the Mongol sphere of influ- 
ence Western Punjab being outside the pale of the Sultanate 
the Slave rulen with all tlietf precaution coUld mot prevent 
the Mongols from entering into dtcii terntoi7 and from be- 
coming a menace to them It is m this absence of a natuaral 
frontier that we get an answer to the failure of tl^e Sultans m 
checking the Mongol attacks and their march at times nght 
iipto DehU m spite of the fact that die Mongols weie never 
strong enodgh either to defeat the Sultan or to stay in India 
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B Under the Ehaiji Turks 

The north-west frouher of the Ilbari Turks or the Mcralul: 
sultans had remained between the rivers Ravi and the Bcai 
and the water parting line of the two rivers had roughly form- 
ed the boundary line in the north-west, albeit with brief Intc^ 
vals when their territory stretched beyond tlic river Ravi Tor 
the protection of this frontier, Multan, Samana, Sunam, 
Dipalpur and Lahore served as nuhiary outposts ' The fall of 
the Jlbnri Turks brought the Khalji Turks into potver The 
Khaljis have been chamtlensed as imperialists They con- 
tjucrcd almost the whole of the south and at the same time 
consolidated their rule in the Hindustan But in the region 
of north-vest thc^' did not achieve the natural frontier of 
India, nor did thev follow a pohey for its achicvmcnt 

Tlic Klialji era began with the accession ofjolaluddjn Fiiire 
Khalji on 3rd Jamada 11 689 H* {June 13, 1290 A. D ) 
Jalflluddin liad served on the frontiers He had established 
hti leadership of the Khaljis, and his reputation as a soldier, 
by his military CKploits against the Mongols But on his as* 
sumption of sovereignty he merely continued the frontier policy 
of hu predecessors 'Hie discourse betivccn Sultan Jalaluddin 
and Ahmad Cliap throivs a good deal of light on the affairs of 
the frontier Tiie Sultan’s reply to Ahmad Chap that he 
would go to Multan and like Sher Khan (Sunqar) fight against 
the Mongols and make them incapable of entering Muslim 
territory*, dearly indicates dial Multan was the frontier and 
the territory beyond Multan did not belong to the DehJi 
Sultanate In other words the political boundary of the 
Sultanate in the north-ivest continued as it bad been under the 
Ilbaris 

Sultan Jalaluddm Khalji observed a peace pobey on the 
frontier and completely failed to understand the importance of 
fronher defence In the year 691 H/129I-92 A D. when 

1 Amir Khurau, MifuaJadfutuh (Ahgarh) p. 7 
2. Biirani {Tankh-t-rtmt Sliafa, Bib Ind. Text) p 187 
Henceforth referred in as Baram 
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Abdullah® .a' grandson' of'' kulaqu:-kharj pf'Eprsia'jmvad^ed; 
India, the Sultan eoncluded aircaty -.'The 

hf Persia from the tirric Of ;■ Ajgliun/(D. -1921) ^^wcrc.followuig 
an aggressive policy towards Indian but Vtre-ahvays checked 
on the Multan frontier. - The death of Arghun was’{ fo|lo^vcd 
by the usual scramble for , potver among-st'dic members of 'tbc' 
house. It was during this disturbance , that Abdullah ^had 
turned towards India, ivilliaviewto improve Jiis , material 
resources. '' 

Abdullah had marched uptoBarramVwherc' the vanguard' 
of the sultan s army also rcadted. The UVo ' armies pitched 
llicir camps with tlic river between them. A. number of skir- 
mishes took place between the two vanguards and, 'through, 
contemporary Indian chroniclers would have u.s believe .that' 
the forces of Delhi Sultan won a great victory ovbr the- 
Mongols, the subsequent treaty clearly indicates tllat at-'b'est' 
tlierc could have been only some skirmislics. Sultan Jalaluddin. 
and Abdullan conferred at a meeting and a treaty w^ con- 
cluded®. The Sultan addressed Abdullali as his son, Ulghii 
Kltari, another member of the house of Chingiz,- along' 'tvith 
some 4,000® followers as well as tlieir families opted, to stay-in, 
India, - The Sultan gave one of his daughters in marriage .to. 
Ulghu Klian"^ Tlie soldiers of the two sides sold and'pufchW-: 
pA nnmmorhtifw^ an/L aJ.sn, - i' 

From the above summaiy of events; of tlie year 69h,'li/ 

1291-92 A, D. we find that Sultan Jalaluddin’tlioUglit of ,pto- 

3. Borafit, p. 218! , ‘ 

4. 'Sec Lai, [Histojy of the'Klialjis) p.’'37 fn'.,7® J 

' Sahani (Ranking) VoL I. p’ 236 j S^hami or ,Sunam-,could 
' . not have been on the Wver Sindh, it could he any -place 
ji^r Sarriaila -aS' found 'from the headings 
Mwirr,' p: 219 ;>Fifishta„J,p.!i2^; ,Bara'm, pp.''80.'85'' , 

■■ 5 f yBaranu p..2l9,' mentions :Hlghuf;Khay^ - la’ grandkm ' -.df 
<•' r ,-;phihgiz^KIian.^'^r V J 
givcs'this nuniber.. 
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tcding his Jcmgdora from the attack of the Mongols through a 
conciliatory policy and also by offering them an assylum in 
India Such a policy towards the IIKhan branch of Mongols 
could wrk out succcsfully but the Sultan Seems to have been 
quite Ignorant of the struggle that wsi going on amongst 
the descendants of Chingiz Khan At a result of this struggle 
quite a large number of them had lost their homeland, and 
partly for this reason so many Mongols decided to stay m 
India^ It IS also significant tliat Multan frontier was well 
protected What about the frontier Ijing behi/ecn the Punjab 
and Afghanistan ^ Did the Sulmn ever think of it ? The 
narratives of the vanous chronicles only lead to the conclusion 
that the Sultan never thought of it Thus on the Lahore side 
the nver Ravi continued as the boundry of the Sultanate and 
remained exposed to the Mongol raids, which grciV into Jnen 
aang dimension ibout five or six years later 

Sultan ‘Alauddin ascended the throne of Dehli m 695/1296 
A D after murdering Sultan Jalaluddm and had to bear the 
brunt of Mongol invasions for about a decade The cause of 
these raids lay pnmanly m the political conditions prevailing 
outside the borders of India particularly in Central Asi^ 
Dava a descendant of Chaghlai, m alliance with Qaidu, had 
started a struggle against the IlKlian of Persia in the west and 
the Great Klian in the cast (^idu vvas a descendant of 
Oqtai, the third son of Chingiz Khan and his successors as the 
Great Khan The house of Oqtai had been ousted from the 
Khanate by Mangu Khan son of Tuli Halaqu Khan another 
son of Tull had established liimsdf m Persia and his descend 
ants were known as ‘KKhans Mangu Khan wa' succeeded 
by hts son Qublai Khan as the Great Khan Thus the Great 
Khan and the IIKhan bang descendants of Tub formed one 
group Qaidu son of KuyuJc who had been ousted from the 
Khanate by Mangu Khan considered the Great Khan as usur- 
per and was making effort to west the Khanate from him 
Dava had a special grudge against Qublai Khan, because of his 
interference in Transoxiana a territory given to Chaghtai by 
Chingiz Khan Qublai Klian had appointed Mubarak Sliah 
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over Transoxumaj which had resulted jn a contest between 
Dava’s father Borak and Mubarak Shah Dava had tlius in- 
herited from his father the contest against die Great Khan ivho 
in his turn, had secured the loyalty of the Ilkhans of Persia 
Dava had thus to fight iiJud on boUi the. sides of hig langdom 
of TransoMana He Ind gamed an initial success m Gha^i 
and thus w-as posted right acioss the botders oi India It ^^’a3 
m the course of this life and death struggle that whenever hard 
pressed Dava sent expedition to India m scarcli of resources 
belli men and money Besides, whenever his men lost some 
ground they thought of crossing the borders and coming to 
India 

Tile first Mongol raid in the reign of ‘Alauddm Khalji 
tdok place m 696 H/i29G AD le practical)) mthm the 
year of his accession Tlic leader of this in\asion was Kadar 
Kiian® a ^General' of Dava who after crossing the Indus 
started by rapid marches towards the kingdom orDcIiU from 
a northrrnly direction Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan ivcre sent 
from Dclili who met the advancing armies of the Mongols in 
the vicinity of Jan Manjaur® 

8 Klis^aml Fuitth (Eng Tr Habib) p 23 

9 Knntmnl Putuh (Eng Tr, Habib), 23 , Tnh-i-Mbm, I, 
p J 41 has Jaranmahmur , Badaum (Tr ) I p 249, iwS 
Manj ihur , Cambridge History of India, Vol, III, p 100 
say*! Jullundliar , Barani (Bib, Jnd Text) has JuUundhar 
But Vol nip 162 has pointed out ^ So (Julludhar) 
m die print but tlie MSS liavc Jadwa 0 Manjaur and 
Jarat Mahud ^ 

Manjba m the Lahore Dittnct scOms to be the place 
referred by the chroniclers, because of its geographical 
situation fittmg closely with their descriptions Impend 
Gazrtlers of India, Vol XVII, p, 196, describe Manjha as 
follows — ' A tract of country m die Lahore and Amnt- 
sar districts of the Punjab lymg between 30* 52* N and 
21 35 N [obviously asutyprud] and 73 45 E and 75 21 E 
and forming a portidi of uplands of Ban Doab In 
{Confd On next page) 
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AitiW Khvisrau bas deaily mti^noncdthat iht field of battle 
•was Jaian Manjaur A reading of the contemporary cbioniden 
clearly indicates that tins battle took place 5n the Bari Boat ^ 
We are not told anywhere that after the ddcat of the Mongols 
they were chased to lands beyond Ban Doab This leads to 
the conclusion that beyond ftic Ban Doab was a land where 
it \vas useless to chase the Mongols or more clearly that beyond 
this land ivas foreign tcmlory. Thus we find that at the 
bcginmog of his rogn ‘Alauddto’s frontier on^the Punjab 
side esrtended "upto the Ban Doab Now it remams to examine 
whedicratany stage oflus reign more temtones werecon-^ 
quered on this side or if ever any attempt was made by, the 
Sultan for his purpose. In the absence of any definite mention 
of his territorial Urmts in this direction by the chroniclers we 
arc left only ivith the deductions to be dmnm from the 
descriptions of the various Mongol invasions 

Next invasion of the Mongols took place in the third year 
of ‘Alauddm's rdgn^® when Ulugh Khan and Nusarot Khan 

(Conid from pmioiu page) 

shape it 15 roughtly speaking a tnanglc v.'hose base 
may be taken as the Grand Trunk road crossing the 
Ravi to the Bens and whose sides on the high banks 
inarldng the aacicnt courses of these river. From the 
point where the Beas now joins the Sutlej the old Bcas 
bank diverges from the present course of the Sutlej and 
approaches the old bed of the Ravi near the border of 
Motgomery Distt, Tins is the appex of Manjha ” i 

TcTikk^Miiharahkah, Tex p. 218 : Yahiya has again 
mentioned Jonm Maajhur in connection with the rmd of 
Sheikh AU in the reign of Mubarak Shah Smyid r 
Prof. Basu (Tr. p, 226 n 4' and 5) idcnufies Jaran 
ivith Zira in Ferozepur Djstt, SS'’ 58’^N, 75° 2'.45" E 
and Manjahur \vitb Malchu in the same Dist. 31"’. 6’ N, 
75” 5’ E ' 

10. Barani, p. 253, 
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.Avere sent to GujaratJ Mongols under; . caine uptd ther 

north western part of Sindh and occupied the fort .of Siwstan 
(pr Sahwan), Zafar Khan succcffifully ' defected; them ah9 - 
drove them out of the place and captured their leader./ Tilie'. 
most striking point in, this raid of the Mongols is, thatHhe 
Government of Delhi and the officers' of the frontier outpost ' 
of Multan could only learn about the > mov^ent/ of -the ' 
Mongols when they had occupied SeIiwan..Tliis leads to-the 
•inference that lands in the r^ons beyond the ' frontier . 
mentioned above being outside the territories of the Sultan, 
►there was no means of gctdng information of their movements. 

Saldi's invasion was followed by another ^vithin the same 
ycar^ under the leadership of Qutlugh Khwajahj ,with him 
Targlri had also come. These Mongol leaders caught 'Alauddin 
napping and completely engulfed in his dreams of world edn-- 
quest and of founding a new religion. The Mongols had reached' 
Kill in the neighbourhood of Siri, the Khalji capital, and crea* 
ted such terror in the minds of die people which can fiasily be 
understood through the garbled language of Barani saying that 
the Kotwal suggested bribing of the Mongols. ' However,’ 
'Alauddin retained fais honour as a soldier and a general by 
giving battle to them and also gaining a victor}' though at the 
■cost of the life of HIzbruddin Zafar Khan^^. After defeating 
the Mongols , the question comes, how far did the Imperial 
.'forces pui-sue the Mongols. We do not find any mcntion‘,of, 
the. Imperial forces having pursued the fugitives into -lands, 
mentioned above as outside the kingdom i.e. lands 'beyond 
the Rayi. ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

Tab-i-AkSari p. 142 ; , ; . ' j , ' 

p. 103'; hafni 

(Ag'ra Edition), /p.' -241 j AH', agree about the leader! 

';BadayuM confused' /invasion with; 'the first 
" .‘y.-Z^rMotigol, inv^ion -and says' S^di-Mvas defeated at Jarin 

'Manjuri’.« Yahiya has not mentibned abdut this, invasion; 

V12; ;; 'i< '' 

i 'Zfifmi- Wsuh. vMtrl 
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The Mongols again appeared jn 703/J303A D. under, 
the Icadcrsdip of Targlii, when 'Alauddm had just returned 
after his conquest of Chhlor. The Mongols this lime, instead 
of wasting their time m devastation of lands on their route, 
had quickly marched upto Delhi and besieged the capital 
According to Barani^^, ''the siege was so complete and effective 
that 'Alauddm could get no help from outside. The army 
that was returning from Warangal under Malik Takhruddin 
^vas completely exhausted and could not break through the 
cordon of Mongol siege Even the anhy at Sainana, Simam, 
Dipalpur and Multan was not m a position to give succor to 
‘Alauddm If Targhi liad remained for some more time 
there might have been a general panic and Delhi might have 
been lost^ Mongols obviously had no knowledge of success* 
fully concluding a scigc They could light on the open 
field, but on this particular occasion they never got the chance 
and were self exhausted while availing for a decisive encounter, 
thus Targhi returned towards his own country. 

After the attack of Targhi, 'Alauddm took mcasura foi 
frontier defence These measures included orden for repau 
of old forts lying on the route of the Mongols These forts 
were required to equip themselves with war engine like 
'mujnib' and 'amdas ; they were provided ivith skilled 
^s’orkers, and arrangement for storing grain and fodder wai 
also made. Besides, Dipalpur and Samana were ordered to 
be garrisoned with strong and selected forces and to remaic 


14 Barani, pp 30(1-302. 

15. This IS how Barani has expressed the severity of the 
siege, and says that by the mercy of God the Mongoli 
were unable to find any meani of forcing the Gamp and 
overpo^venng the Royal Array After two months the 
prayen of the ivretchcd prevailed and the accursed 
Targhi retreated towards his own country ; Yahiya sayi 
that Mahk Fakhruddm and Malik Tughlaq made a 
night attack and defeating the inongols captured Taighij 
Tpnkffi^Mubariik Sfa/n (Tr ) p. 71 ; ham, p. 277. 
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in vigilance. Tiie on,, the' -'routes ' of .the '-Mongols' 
were placed undet expcrienccd'a^irj and whole .toutc war 
secured b 7 the appointment "of' tried and vi'^Iant gener^l^ “ / , 

Before 'Alauddin s ' meaSnres, could- -take., sliapc/"thfi. 
Mongols in703H/i304 A.-D. under the IcadersMp' of 'Ali Beg' 
and Tai'taq^^ proceeded - along ' thie foot of Sinnuf , hills fofthe 
bank of die Beas, and while a portion of dicir.arrny harried 
Nagorcj the main army marched td.Doab, between; die 
Ganges and the Jamuha^®. This invasion too like the previous 
ones was easily checked. Malik Kafur and Gh'azi Malik led 
the forces of tlie Delhi kingdom and def^ting -the Mongols 
captured a large number of them. It is worth nothing that 
in this expedition too, the Imperial forces did not 'puratle .thd 
fugitive Mongols for a longer distance, and that riie 
chroniclers have mentioned the river Beas as one-’ that was 
involved. ' 

The Mongols next appeared under the leadership "dfKank, 
or Gung and invaded the region of Kliel^r on the Ghagg&r' 
(or Patiala region on Gbaggar)^*. Malik Kafur- and.Qhasi 
Malik were again sent against the Mongols. These two 
generals took up a position near the Ravi on the - route By 
which the Mongols were expected to return. Their calcu- 
lations proved correct and the Mongols while returning were 
surprised and defeated and their leader Kank was captured 
and sent as a prisoner to Delhi. This invasion of Kaiik was 
followed next year by another raid towards the region of 
Slwalik hillSj and Malik Kafur ^nd GhWi - Malik again 
followed ,the same tactics, and awaiting oiiKthe banks of thO 
Rayi captured a large nurfiber of them.' ■. ^ V “ 

■, By now ‘Alauddin's adihimsiraiive measure must have 
taken a definite shape' and^■form• On the frontier region 
- Gh^ Malik -was appointed "'as- the warden of the marches 

,16.. B^rtrpp 302*303. , 

;17., iKkazain-uUFuluh i Amiv "ShnivavL mentions 

i; ; 1,'’ .J’arghhakd'-dm 

' 18.-' "^Ticrpih-i-MtibhTak SJt^hi 71. 

;T9.^ ' pf 179,^'^. 



his headquarters at Dipalpur with Lahore as an appanage 
Ghaw Malik remained as the ‘Warden' of the marches till the 
end of the Khalji rule. After his appointment at Dipalpur 
the Mongols again appeared in 1307-8 A D. under the leadc^ 
ship of Iqbal Mandah Tlic Mongols were again defeated 
and the captives were sent to Delhi After this invasion 
Mongols practically ceased to come to India Ghazi MaOt 
adopted different tactics Instead of waiting for the Mongols 
be would advance every winter upto the Mongol ironuer and 
challenge them for engagement The Mongols of course 
never accepted this challenge. Thus Ghazi h^lifc remained , 
a great bulwark against the advance of the Mongols m the 
districts of Dipalpur and Lahore’® This bnngs in the question 
of Mongol frontier. Tlie answer to tins question can be 
found in the appeal of Ghazi Malik to the nobles when he 
tried to organise them against the usurpUon of the throne 
of Delhi by Nasiruddin Khusrao Sbah’^. While we arc 
informed that he appealed to nobles of Multan and Siwistan 
we do not find him seeking help of any noble from lands 
beyond Liborc. This further Icni support to the conclusion 
that lands beyond the nver Ravi did not belong to the 
kmgdom of Delhi and hence the frontier outpost of Dipalpur 
and Lahore served the purpose of guarding the frontiers 
Thus we find that the nvers SuUcj, Bcas and Rnvi were 
-flisihe ‘iflc 'toT i t m -ns di 'inc ’Kndiji emp'ire nub ‘hit *nndt. 
beyond the Ravi on the Lahore frontier were outside the 
hingdomj and that Dipalpur, Samntf, Sunam, Lahore and 
Multnn were most important strategic frontier oulposts of 
>vhich Dipalpur w'as considered as the most important outpost, 
wlh the headquarters of the "Warden” of the marches The 
western boundary of the Khalji Empire can therefore be 

'■ ■ ■ t 

20 Baranu pp. 322, 323 ; Tab-i-Akbm (Tr>), 180 
2L Bamni, p. 416 ; Tankk^'Mubarah Shatit {Tr.j p- 89 I 
Tab-fAkhari (Tr ) p 205 ; Tughkqnatnafi, pp- 03-70 ; 
‘Isami (pp, 369, 372, 375) however, mentions the name 
of Gulchand and Shijari the Khokar chiri's who also 
jomed Malik Tughlaq on this occaaon. ' 
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lolighly formed ty joining thfc (astern sIoptK of Kittliat Ratigt 
to Sibi and thence to Multan, from Multan along the rivei 
to the junction of the Ravi Unfit the combined waters of the 
Ghenab and the Jlidum and thence along the tjver Ravi to 
the foot oi' the hdJs and fiiis boundary remained upto Uie 
end of the Rhalji rule. Beyond this line the terntorics were 
either Under the control of the Mongols or wctc under the 
Mongol sphere of influence, and directly under the control 
of the Ghnktars and the Kliokars^ 

It was this absence of natural frontier of the Empire of 
Delhi under the Khaijis that rendered possible file constant 
raids of Mongols, the genesis of which lay in the disturbed 
condition prcvaihng in Transomna. Any statesman with 
some fatiight could have easily realised the silualion of the 
north-west frontier But Sultan 'Alauddm took no measures 
to secure the natural frontier of India, while he was sending 
expeditions to the far south for conquest, the idea of the 
natural frontier never struck hun. 


22 I find It difficult to agree with Dr K S. Lai (ftjfory of 
Khaljis, pp 175, 176) that Alauddin’s Khutba was read 
at Ghazni or that Mahl Gliaa i.e Ghiyasuddin raided 
Ghazm, because of the loltowmg reasons : — 

(i) No army from the centre was sent to help Ghasti 
Malik to march to Ghazni and his personal con- 
tingent at Dipalpur could not have been large 
enough for such a hazard particularly when he 
did not dare to march against Khusrau Shah 
- unaided by other Maliks 

(ii) Amir Khusrau would certainly liave mentioned it 
in Tuglilaq Jiam. 

(iii) Barani certainly would have mentioned it with 
, great applause. 

Thus the letter as referred in EtUol III p. 566-67, needs 
further oxamihatioa before it can be taken as a positive 
1 evidence. < 



The much praised ecDnomtc and military rtfonns of 
'Alauddjn may have strengthened his hold OD’the country ‘ 
but the frontier of this big empire ever remamed exposed to 
foragn aggression The absence of the Mongol raids toivards 
the later periods of his reign, tvas cot due to his reforms hat 
because of the altered situation m Transoxiana followng the 
the death of Dava m 1307 A.D 

After the death of Qpidu in ISOl Dava was maintaining 
law' and order and preventing the clash of arms amongst the \ 
mcmbcca of Oqtai and Chaghlai dans upto 1307 A D But 
his death deprived the Cbaghtais of his wise counsd. The 
memben of the Oqtai and Chaghlai houses started fighting 
amongst themselves The whole of Trarisoxiana was (ora 
to pieces, which the best efforts of Xebek and Tarmashinn, 
the sons of Dava, foiled to restore. 

On the Multan frontier the fncndly rclauous wlh the 
*IlKhans, established by Jalaluddin Khalji, coilUnucd under 
two successive rules ie Ghazan Khan (1295-130^)” and 
Aljaitu (]301“I6) Kiuvaja Rashiduddm came to India as an 
envoy of ’HKh^ Ghazan Klan and was well received by 
‘Alauddin Khalji, Tlic Sultan even relaxed his anti-liquor 
policy and the Khvvaja was served with wine The Sultan 
granted ‘Jo^' to the Khwaja and instructed revenue officers 
that the income from the 'Jtfgrr* be properly transmitted to 
to the Xbwaja through traders Thus it is clear that Sultan 
'Alauddm was anxious to keep up the fhendsbip with the 
IlKhans of PersiSj but if he had expected to use the ‘UKhans 
as a buttress against the Chaghtais and Oqtais he was in the 
wrong The Chaghlais were m possesaon of territories 
before which the north west frontier of India stood most 
vulnerable. 

Thus we see that the aflaira of the North-West Frontier 
r^on of the Khalji Sultans in general and *AIauddm Khalji 

23* Barthold) Turkutist DtMtx to the Mongol Irwajioni (Eng. 

Tr, Second Edition, 1928), p. 44 



;partlcular' < di 3 ’ .n'ot:^ improve .licyoijd ^ wJiiit ivas' left by, the 
y'MeihlultVSultans, , With fh'e'riif&'Rayi, ’as thcl'r'fronticr line, 
'dic':datire; iVcsten : Punjab ; reaisinlcd outride tlicir’ .territory, 
‘rlhcyfrontier '-fortsi-sach' as MullanJ Dlpalpur, Tiaifotedlid 
’&iniliia while serving as strong acfcftcc- oufjtosls. cotild never, 
'’control'-'thd frontier passes -such as' KJiybcr ‘'dj' Bolan'.ffom 
,'whe'rciibrcfgu aggression could,' have been more, effectively- 
checked. Tite,;wcsierri Punjab bcingf outside .'tIio ipalc, of 
^alji- Empire, ''Alauddin could .not 'riteverit tlie Mongols 
.from' becomibg ti menace to Ips 'svihiectsi So far as’ the policy 
. is'eonettned wc find tliat 'Alouddin's genitis in this pdf tlealar 
,iaspcctf:,c0uld not conceive of anything better than raising an 
.army 'and strengthening' the outposts. A '.real national 
rttpna'rUt'. ' or statesman should have thought of tlte natural 
. frdnricr.for 'the big empire he was creating, but 'Alauddin 
.'iHdiiUofc- interest in other directions. Tlic absence ofa 
sound frontier policy ottly indicates dtat 'Alauddin could not 
.i'ise',"‘ribovd the mediocre standard of Medieval Rajput 
.' tao.iiarclis of India. That towards die later part of his reign 
ho'i Mongol invasions occurred was because of the altered 
. situalion ,.!p,' Transoxiana and not bec-ause ,0! his effective 
..mrasures. 



The Deccan Policy of 
Alaiiddin Khalji 



Eminent scholars have made ajscrvations that ‘Alaud-dm 
Khalji s invasions of the Deccan and South weie m nature 
mere plundering raids, and were similar to the raids of 
Mahmud of Ghavna on Northern India ^ However, on 
examination of the sources I am led to draw different con- 
clusions Tlic present paper therefore aims at placing the 
findings before the scholarly world for their perusal 

The first mid of 'Maud-dia took place dunng the reign 
of his uncle Jalalud dm Einia Kba(ji and at a time when he 
was Governor of Kan So far as the motive of tins expedition 
IS concerned it is difficulty to sa> anything with absolute 
certainty but the result certainly proved to be of fir reaching 
consequences both for the North as well as for the Soufli 
According to Bamm, ‘Alauddin was so troubled by his wife 
and mother-m-law that he wanted to conquer some country 
where he might stay and never return home ^ Niaamuddin^ 
and Badaom* have simply copied the statement of Baram 
The statement of Baram, however, logically docs not fit in 
with Ins own subsequent narntivc, wherein he mentions that 
'Alaud-dm while going out for the expedition had taken all 
possible measures to keep ui touch with his own iqta’ and had 
left his interest m the hands of his trusted fi icnd 'Alaul Kulk 
and he liad also kept a line of contract with the centre 
through his brother Ulugh Khan If the motive of 'Aaud- 

1 S K Aiyangar , South hdm and hir Mohanmidan hva- 
ders pp, 74-76 82 84, 86, 90-91 123 

N Venkataramanayya, The EOfly Mmkm Sxpanstim m 
South Indii, pp 14-71 

K S Lai, Kstorji of the Khdjts, pp. 219 20 

2 Baram, Fankh t-T irtiedhaht p 221 {Henceforth referred 
as Baram) 

3 Tahaifat i Ahbart, p 129 

4 Badaoni MmtakhihnlTemnlh, I (Tr Ranking), 
p 237. 
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dm \V 2 s to leave the hngdom of Delhi for good, was 
the need of such measures ^ j 

'Isami® says that 'Alaud-din wanted to invade Deogiri to 
collect wealth from there. From the version of Isami it seems 
that ‘Alaud-din's ambition had been flared up by his knmvlcdc 
of the growing unpopularrity of JalaJod'din Khalji among the 
Khalji Turks AIaud-din*s erpedidon to Bhilsa undertaken wth 
the permission of the Sultan * had not only enhanced his pres- 
tige and improved his resources — ^as he was granted to retain 
the entire revenues of ICara and Awodh by the doting Sultan^ 
— -but had furnished him Mth he sftl more valuable wfbwa' 
tion about the fabulous wealth of Deogin Under tile arcum- 
stance 'Alaud^in must have considered the wealth of Deogiri 
as the roost eocntial® aid for acquiring the throne of Delhi 
and therefore worth its tvager. Ihe motive of 'Alaud-dm 
therefore tvas primarfly to conduct a plundenng raid info 
Deogin, and the success achieved by him was certainly 
beyond his ejcpectation * i a i 4 

Ramchandra, the ruler of Deogiri agreed to send yearly 
the revnue of IHichpur and its dcpendncics to 'Alaud-dm at 
Kara by way of annual tribute Ram Chandra also gave in 
marriage one of his daughlcra to Alaud-dm In return 
Aiaudbih ikndca’ over to fCara CRanara jus rtjym’ umdralk 

5 ‘Isami, ^Agra Text) p 221, Henceforth 

referred as 

6 Barani, p 220. 

7. Barani p. 220. 

0. Barani, p 220, Barani here says that when 'Alaud*dm 
received infonnation of the wealth and elephants of 
Deopri he decided that after reaching kara he would 
collect a large army and invade Deogiri without infor- 
ming Sultan Jalalud-dio Khalji. 

9. FtrithSaj I. p 167 All rcfcrchccs of finshta arc from 
the Bombay Tejrt, 

10. '/mmr, p 228. 
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(chatri), two clcplianfss as well aS his entife territory.” In 
sliort ‘Alauddin reinstated Ram Chandra at Dcogiri and 
made It a permanent sonrcc of income for himself, that 
'Alauddin concluded the treaty on bis own behalf is clear 
from the terms of the treaty trlicreby the tribute vies 
to he sent to him at Kara and not to Uellii nbich was the 
apital and the seat ol the Sultan. 

No doubt, the Deccan gold proved instrumental in fulfill- 
ing die ambition of ‘Aladddin, i e. occupation of the throne 
of Delhi, but that was not all The annual tribute from 
Deogiri must have been a great aid to ‘AlSuddm irtnadmg 
through the difficulties of the c.ir)ier years of his accession 
That, ct cn in his affluence, 'Alauddin was not altogether 
oblivious of tile Deccan, can be easily deduced from tlie 
e.\pedrtion that lie sent to Warangal’* under Malik Jutia Dad 
Bak and Malik Jhaju, the muqli of Kara. This expedition 
which, was sent through Bengal and had ended in a miserable 
failure, must have convinced 'Alauddin of the futility of 
of attempts on the Southern kingdoms from that quarter. 

Tlie arrangement made 'Alanddm' at Deogiri worked 
smoalWy only for some time, as we learn from Barani tliat 
Ramchandra who had been regularly sending the annual 
tnbute to 'Alauddin' at Delhi, for some tune prior to A D, 
1308, discontinued the tribute ” It is quite likely that the 
long absence of Muslim arms from the Deccan, the distance 
of Deogiri from Delhi, tlie preoccupation of Alauddin with 
the Rajputs and the news of the disgrace of Delhi army in 
Tcluigana, might have been some of the factors that had led 
Rhmdeo to take such a coiinc of action. 'Islami,^^ however, 
says that it was Bhillama, the son of Ramchkndra, who had 
revolted against the authority of Delhi and had imprisoned 

II. 'Zfawi, p 230 verses 4d80-83. 

12i Barani, p 300 ; Baiaoni, I, (Ranking) p. 265 ; rmsUa, 
, - ^ I,R 195 

Is. ' Barani, p 326 ; JChoKamrul-Fuluh, (Tr), p, 51 
14, - 'Isanti, p. '274. - 
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Ramcbandra ; that it was Ramchandra who had actually 
informed 'Alaud-din about the changed situation in DcOgiri 
and had requested the Sultan to send an able person with 
an army to put down the rebellion and restore his authority. 
The two different versions however agree on the issue that 
^Alaud*dm’s motive in sending Malik Kafur to the Deccan in 
1308 was to re*establish his authority over Dcogiri. 

As for the result of Malik Kafur’s invasion of Dcogiri the 
following paints may be noted. Ramchandra ivas defeated 
and along with hu family he was unpiisoncd Mahk Kafur 
took possession of the country in the name of his roaster and 
distnbuted it among his officers.^® Malik Kafur brought 
Ramchandra along wth his relations to Delhi where 'Alaud- 
din treated him well and after a stay of six months permitted 
him to return bestowing on him many hours as well as the 
tide otRci Il(^cn ” Alauddin not only restored his kingdom 
but added to it the district of Navasan Besides Ramchandra 
\vas given a canopy (chaira) and some cash^® to defray the 
travelling expenses of the return journey 

From the facts enumerated above it is clear that ^Alaud-din 
was pursuing a calculated policy of reduang the Yadava 
temtory of Deogui into a subordinate or a feudatory state, 
whose ruler would be bis dependent and look after hii interest 
'Alauddin could not have adopted a better yohey than this 
Such a policy established hu suzerainty and ensured him a 
regular revenue without adding burden io the exchequer. The 
removal of Ramchandra and the appomtment of a governor 
and officers from Delhi would have only added more respon- 
sibility and increased his problems ivithout adding anythmg 

15 Khazain-ul-Fufuh^ (Tr) p 52 

16 Ftrishin, T, p 206 

17 Baram, p 326 , Jsamt p. 276 , Fvishla I, p. 206 ; 
K'kazatn-ul-Fvluh (Tr ), p 53 

18 Ftnsiiia, I p 206 

19. Two lacs according to ‘Isami and one lac according 
to Firishta. 
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"to the efficiency of- the adniinisttafive inaohinery. - Justification' 
of. 'Ala-ud-din’.s .pWicy can he foandtfrom.’the’ Suhscquent,b^' 
haviour-of Ramchandia. During the remaining yeara, of hri 
fife Rarachandra , not .only stood'. firm . ih • his loyalty to'the 
Sultan^" but .also ' rendered valuable 'service, to the -Imperial 
ariny that was sent to subdue the- Hindu kingdoms' of .the 
South. Next year (1309 A.D.) when Malik fefiir was 'sent to 
reduce Telingana, R'amehandra vVclcomed, him and , made 
arrangements for.tlie comfort of Delhi army. ' He also issded 
instructions that grain dealers and others should arrange, for 
the sale of commodities at a fair price and also look after 
their needs,“ , - ' , . 

Ramchandra also supplied a contingent of Maratha 
soldiers as reinforcement to the army of Delhi.“ Thus we 
find that for all practical purposes Ramchandra was loyally 
performing all the duties that any governor of the place;wpuld 
have done. That Deogiri was considered as a part of the 
empire can also be deduced from the fact that .Malik _ Kafur 
from the time he had entered the territory (jurisdiction) of 
Deogiri, had seen that no damage was done to the people nor 
were'they plundered by the soldiersA^ 

' After successfully establishing his authority over Deogiri, 
'Alaud-din' turned towards Waradgal which 'visis.. .the 
capital .-of the kingdom of Telingana. According' to Amir 
Khnsrau, by the orders of the Sultan, Malik Kafnr started on 
another . expedition, - this time to reduce, the .country of 
Telingana on 25di Jamadi I 709 A. H.*‘‘ 31st, October) -1309' 
A, D. The motive and policy of ‘Ala-ud-din cart be easily dls.-, 
cerhed from the advice that he gave to Malik Kafur dh ,'the 
eve-of his departure fop Telingana. After giving some adveie 
.bn 'care land, caution, .(Ala-ud-^din advised Malik Kafur to' cap- 

20., / All cbnlempbrary historians agree on this point', . 

21. ' Bara!)!, p.:.32S ;.KrirA/a,'I, R.208.'',. 

, 2 ' ' 

22. - UMiiam-ul-pulilli', (Tr.) 'p'.’58. 

24, ‘‘ibid. n-56.''(„ .' 
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turc the fort of Warangal and overthrosv Pratap Rudra Deo 
(Laddar Deo) ; and if Pratap "Rudra Deo agreed to surrender 
all his treasure and elephants and also agreed to pay annual 
tribute thereafter, he was not to insist on more. He should 
not also insists on the Raja to present himself in person at 
Dchli=“ 

Thus we find that one of the aims of 'Ala-ud^dm ivas to 
reduce Warangal to the samp status of a subordinate temtory 
as had been accorded to the kingdom of Dcogiri. 

It ^vas on 13tli Ram 2 an 709 A H ^March 1310 A. D. 
that Mahk Kafur succeeded in capturing the outer fort of 
WarangaP® and besiged Pratap Rudra Deo who had taken 
shelter in the inner fort When the siege of the inner fort 
was prolonged, Pratap Rudra Deo lost his courage and opened 
n^otiations fot peace and finally surrendered himsdf 

By the treaty that was concluded Pratap Rudra Deo 
handed over the accumulated wealtli m die fort of Warangal 
and consented to the payment of annual tribute ** Malik 
Kafur also sent a ckalra (conopy) and Khlaf^ (robe of honour) 
on behalf of the Sultan recognising thereby the submission of 
Pratap Rudra Deo. 

The payment of annua) tnbutc and acceptance of chalara 
Kfalal arc ccrlwnly marks of acknowlegmcnt of the overlord- 
ship of 'Ala-ud-dtn Khalji. Pratap Rudra Deo carried out his 
obligndons faithfully even after the return of Malik Kafur.®® 


25 Barani, p, 327 , Ftrishla, I, p. 208 

26 KhazaufUl-Fuluhf (Tr ), p 68 

27. ibid, p 78 

28. iJanini, p 330 , FinstdOj I, p, 208 , Kkazatmmtl Futuk, 
(Tr ) p 78, Amir Khusm also speaks of the fixation of 
the Khiraj and for Laddar Deo. 

29. 'Isami, p 283. 

30. The arrival of the tribute from Pratap Rudra Deo u 
mentioned by Barani (vide, Baram, p 334) 
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According to Amir Klwsrau, withii) a few Weeks 0 / his 
return to the capital <Malih Kafur was summoned hy the 
Sultan and was asked to lead an expedition to Ty^ahar and 
pioclaim the Muslim faith itt that far off region ^he phraso 
^the light of shmai may rcaOh', in f'yet, is the form of Anur 
lUiusrau lo indicate the Sultan s desire to estahhsh his suzera- 
inty there irSutlati ^Ala ud dm bad been parttoular about 
spreading the Muslim faith, he certamly would had done so 
m Dcogiu and Waranga*! Besides Malik Kafui was also 
asked to subjugate Ballal Bco the luler of Bwaisamudm^^ 

When Vir Ballal III, die Hoysaln rular of Dwarsiimudra, 
heard about the arrival of Malik ICafut before the citadel on 
5th Sha\\al 710/Feb 25, 13U A he held counsel arid 
sought the advice of his commanders and ministeis It is not 
dial Vir Ballal was caught unawares No doubt he had gone 
out towards the kingdom of the Pandayas^ of Mabar, but had 
returned to Ins capital on receiving the ncu-s of Mahk Kafur’s 
entry into hts kingdom He had also sought and received 
reinforcement from Vir Pandya But Vir Ballal, who knev. 
that rulers like Rarachandra ind Pratap Rudra Deo had sub 
muted earlier, was not willing to offei a futile resistance?'* 
and tlicreby expose the people to hardship Vir Balhl opened 
negotiations and sent Bilak Deva Naik as Ins agents^® Accord- 
ing to Amir Khusrau Mahk Kafur conveyed that the prders of 
the Caliph concCrdmg Ballal Beo and all otlier Rais are 

31 KhKlimuiFuiufi^^ 80 According to Amu: Jthusrau, 
hfehk Kafur started on 26thjamadi II, 710 

32 Baranti p 333 , Isamt p 285 

33 Khazamnl Fuhih ^ 87 
3^ tbxd, p 89 

35 The terms offered by Vir Ballal may be qu6ted here in. 
the words Of Amir Khusrau — 

^'This servant Balal Deo Submits tp the Kmperor, hke 
Laddar Dednrtd Ram BeO and whatever the Solomon 
of the time commatidsj I am ready lo^ obey If yOu 
{CwUnUid on next 
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First) I am to place before them the two negatives of the oath 
of afBrraauon and if they fail to sec the Jight, I am to offer 
them the alternative of having the yoke of tribute put 

on their necks If they reject this also and refuse to pay tri- 
bute, (hen I will not place any burden on hecks but will 
simply relieve their nccla of the burden of their heads ^ 

Vir Ballal agreed to pay annual tribute and came in per- 
son to make his submission before Mahk Kafur, 

After setting the affairs of Dwarsamudra, Malik Kafur 
marched into the territory of die Pandyns ofMabar guided by 
Vir Ballal III”, Malik Kafur had started from Dwarsamudra 
on I8th Siawal 7\Qj March 10, 13.1 A.D , and moved from 
place to place coUccring wealth and pursuing Vir Pandya, 
who was all the time succcsfully eJudmg him, till 4th ^Ihtjijah 
710/Apnl 25, 1311 A. D when Malik Kafur finally declared 
that he was retunung to Dehh. Malik Kafur had relentlessly 
searched the Rai for weeks and months , in towns, m jungles 
and in hills but every where in vain If Malik Kafur’s aim 
was mere plunder why tins searching for the Rai, because so 
far as wealth was concerned it could be and was plundered even 
in the absence of the Ran It therefore, clearly indicates, that 
besides plunder, the real aim of Malik Kafur was something 
else I c. submission ofthcRaiin person. It may be pointed 
out m passing that Vir ilalaf XIT accompanied Malik Kaiur 

{Cotthnued from prtnous page) 

desire horses like demons, elephants like gainta and other 
valuables, they arc present If all this noise and tumult 
IS for the destruction of the four walls of this fort, they 
are, as they stand no obstacle to your advance The fort 
15 tbc fort of the Sultan, take it. And what can be better > 
for me than to keep my stones to myself, and remam out 
of barms 'sway like tbc Hindus of Dcogin" 

36, (Tr) p. 91, 

37, Isamt, p 287. 

38. Khazmn-ut-Ftduh, (Tr,), p. 107 

39. Lai, Histo^ of ih Khdipst p 212 
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to Delhi^ where S^lltan 'Alaud dm wa^ pleased "wiih tim, be- 
cause of his help and loyaltyj knd gave him h special robe of 
honour, a cro\to and a chatira and also a purse of ten lets of 
tanakas The Multan also restored him to the Icmtory of 
Dwarsamudra '''' 

trom the events narrated, it will be clear that 'Alaud dm 
was following a calculated policy of reducing the tmgdoms of 
the Deccan and the South as tnbutary states Which would 
accept his suzerainty, pay annual tribute and act in all man- 
ners as hiS subordinates Ala ud dm certainly was conscious 
that administration of these places from distant !behli was a 
very difficult task, because if the rulers of these kingdoms were 
removed, it might lead to local resistance and would create 
trouble of which he had already enough m the North It 
certainly was an imperialistic policy and it can be said that by 
eslablishmg his own officers he could have hardly achieved 
more than what be actually achieved by his policy That 
Ala-ud dm had established his authority and suzerainty in the 
Deccan "and the South is also borne out by one of the Jam 
works, Mtnandana jmodhard prabandka*^ which was composed 
mV S 1393/1335 A D 

Two verses of this work clearly illustrate the point ^ 
(i) ‘'Going to Devagin he captured its ruler but rem 
stated bun there to serve as it were a pillar of his 
victory (III) 

(u) ‘^Resemblmg Indra m prowess he (Ala ud-dm 
Khalji) brought under his control the rulets of 
Karnata, Pandii and Tilanga countries (III 7) 

^Ala“ud'din'’s policy of extending his empire beyond the 
Vmdhyas is further illustrated by the measures he took after 
the de^th of Ramchandraj the ruler of Deogiti Alaud dm 
had adopted the policy of allowing the Hindu rulers tt> con- 
tmue in their ternfories after they had accepted his suzarainty 


40 p 290 

41 indiati Htstomal QjtaTlerfy Voi 1956, p 96 
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But SiDghana, the successor of Ramchandra, severed his con- 
nccdon with Dehli and b^an to rule independently. Alaud- 
dm, therefore, bad to send Kafur, who was already well 
acquainted With the affairs of the Deccan to re-establish his 
authority Smcc Singnana was perastcni in his hostility towards 
Alaud-din appointed Malik Kaftir as governor of Deo- 
gin and commissioned him with the task of crushing dl hosti- 
lity/^ Mahk Kafur occupied Detain and by his military acti- 
vity inspired such terror into the hearts of neighbouring terri 
tones that the last remnantB of opposition to the Delih govern 
ment were wiped out ** Thus wc may poml out that if plun- 
der Was the only aim it could again have been acliicvcd Biiuply 
by marching through the (enitones and collecting spoils. 

Wc can therefore, say with greater certainty that one of 
the aims of ^Ala-ud-din's Deccan policy was temlorial expan- 
sion , as iar as wealth is concerned, it always accompanies 
temtonal expansion, in the shape of added revenue In the 
case of 'Ala-ud-dm it was more because it mcaai annual tribute 
without iacumog any administrative expenditure. 


42. Isom, p 326 

43. Lai, Htsto^ of the Khatjis, p 216 



Market Regulation 
of 

Alauddin Khilji 



Many aspects of Medieval Indian History iiave become 
iiighly contiovcrtial, but peihaps none more than the economic 
refoims of Ala-ud-din Khalji. While a groups of historians 
have discovered him as the greatest monarch of medieval 
India, Dr P. Saran could fihd m him no good, except the 
happy trait in his character of ‘ respecting the advice of hts 
councillors and ministers and adopting their proposals wher- 
ever he found himself m dlfBcuUy^ To the learned scholar 
Ala-tid-din Khalji stands condemned for his selfish motives 
and Ills desire for personal gain and being obsessed by this 
discovery he had laboriously worked out the miseries that the 
control of prices entailed on the people of al) walks of hfe^ 
Stamgely enough, the scholars of these two different views 
have only tried to examine the personality of the Khalji 
monarch and have projected his economic reforms in that 
light While all of them agree that Bararu is confused in his 
narrative, none-the-Iess and unhesitatingly, they have accepted 
much of the causal sequence maintained by him, and have 
accepted such portions of narratives as fitted in best in their 
own pattern of logic. The present paper, however, without 
entering into their contioversics, aims at examining the genesis 
of the market regulations and for the source of information it 
too depends primarily on Barani 

Without distracting merit of ilie woik Zia-ud-din Barani 
we have to bear in mind the time and conditions under ivhich 
he wrote ins Tamkhn-Firozshah (1357 A.D,), He not only 
wrote after fifty years of actual occuirence but Slso under 
adverse circumstance and that too most probably without 


1. Qiireshi, Admimslration of tho Sultanate of Delhi hlwf&ri 

Prasad, Hisloiy of Muslm Rule in India, pp. 98-99 ; Islamic 
Culture, 1944, p 45. ‘ 

2. P. Studies in Medieval Indian History, -p. 

ibid, (Economic Policy of Ala*ud-din Khalji). p. 182 
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notes or reference works * Under these circumstances tvith a 
mental make up for causal sequence Baram relates events in 
order of cause and effect as they had got fixed in his mmd, 
His narratives, therefore, often create problems in rdcomtruC' 
don. In the absence of any other source raatcnal, however, 
his habit of repetitions oAcn comes to our rescue, because he 
IS not consistent in the details of his repetitions and mentions 
tilings which he had left or forgotten elsewhere earlier < 

One such cause and effect fixation in the mind of Baram 
we find in his treatment of the market regulations of Ala^ud- 
dm Khalji Accommg to Barami, Ala-ud-dm wanted to 
pay the small sum of 234 tankas to his cavalry soldier wth 
one horse and on his asking for advice if this would work, 
his counsellors pointed out that this could be possible only if 
the Sultan could reduce tlie prices of the commodities of daily 
use,* or in other words, if the Sultan could increase the pur- 
chasing power of the sohdicrs by lowering the prices. Thus 
to Baram the cause of fixation of the prices and establishment 
of control over the market was tlie Sultan's desire to pay to 
the soldiers a salary which to his mmd was a small amount. 
It seems that Baram saw (he lad of an increased army and 
the/act of low and stable prices and converted a simple co- 
rclation into a simple causation In his Jiarraiive, however, 
Barani does not mention the extent of reduction of die salary 
and the amount that the soldiers received prior fo the intro- 
duction of this salary He also does not mention ihe names 
of tlie members of the advisory council or even the name 
of a smgle member who advised him on these Lncs. This 
silence of Baram leads to (wo questions, one, was the salary 
reduced or it was simply an introduction of cash salary in 
place of revenue assignment (iqta), and tivo, was there actual , 
reduction in the price of the commodities or simply fixmg a 
ceiling on the prices to prevent them from rising higher than 
the prices prevalent in Delhi ^ 

4. ‘Habib, PoliHcal Theory of the Delhi StdlanaU, pp I2I-I22. 

5, Baram, Tarikh-i-Ftruahahi, p 304, , ’ 



Regarding 4110.', first, (iucslipn.we.'are Jed.io coiidiido that, 
casiiialaty yfis=inlrodaciid,.fpr tli'ei.fibt 4 iinc‘.,sinfcc, TUiliisii 
conqiipsfi, for thp aimple. reason i'tliat. cash salary is nor.inwt- 
tioned prior to Ala-ud-din JChiiyi,' on 'tiic tcontrary Vve arc 
informed by the chronidcrs'lJiat land assignment or ij/w were 
granted to. tile soldierr-.in.licu of their, salary. The change 
over, to cash jiayment to'thc soldiers was bound tb result in arr 
intfease in tiie, rash .in drcidaltoh.. As for the amount , of 
salary, we find that Ala-ud-din gave 234 tanlcas' per year i.e., 
'19J tankas per month. ThU amount certainly was not a 
small, sum for the first decade of the fourieehth ccntury.tvhca 
.wc’fmd that 4kbar calculated the salary of a Isliinan at, the 
rate of Rs. ,240/- per annum-while during, the reign Of Siiab 
Jahan it was Rs, 2(10j- per .annum. Thus Alamd-dln paid to 
■a soldier only Rs. 6^- per annum less that wlwl Akbar paid 
.and .p9. 3'4j- per ahaum more tlian what .Shah Jahan paid. 
We, cannot,, tl'efcforc, say that Ala-ud-din paid ,a low salary 
.to hi? [Soldiers. . 

. Howevcf, the basis on which Ala-nd-din fixed the saWy 
of a.ijoldicf ,a£ tliis rate is a question which rcniams 'unsolved, 
and , with the information availaWc to us for tile present) al 
suggestion can be made. Just as Ala-ud-din had fixed 
die produce of Bitwa ai unit of measurement on the basis of 
soihe data not known to -us, hc,might have similarly, arrived a't 
' this ' figitre, on the basis .of some calculations' which have not 
-yet been., discovered. . . ' , 

,s ■ Before' taking up 'the nature^ of ‘.ilic fixation, of prices it 
would be bettcf 'io ascertain 'the' region or the area over .whicji 
„ die price control ivas to bo cITcclivA ' Baratii 'mentions of the 
''skbiiitj'' A t, price in Ihe'jWiiiA', die iircctivcness oi'the SWhw- 
.'/W/iaiidi-'and also says.jhdt priccapcmaincd .stable "even under 
. advoTscycohaittPns i.c. -evm llic failure of .rams did hot affect 
fjhAprice of grain .jh ihejMmili, becaus'e the stale stotc-ho'iisM 
Aephtaifted':- enough ,‘grairt’ To, be 'released to" the 'market in 'case 

;, S.;i ;Thetaiia! or ,A!a-iid 7 iliri. was' of 'Silver qnd weighed 96 

A ;.V ;AcaiiS?fi 



of ehortage of supply in the Mandi This mandi as referred by 
Baram was situated m Delhi Thus we find that the prices of 
the commodities as feed by Ala ud-Din were meant for Delhi 
alone. The next important question that arises out of this is, 
why was the feation of prices for the market of Delhi alone ? 
If the contention that pnees were feed at cheap rates to enable 
the soldiers to meet their expenses out of the salary that was 
paid to them, is accepted, the obvious deduction should be 
that the entire army recruited was to remain in Delhi where 
the controlled pnees operated But we knoiv for certain that 
the army was posted at Djpalpui, Samana, Sunam and other 
provinaal aties Thus we find that there is flaw in the 
caiual sequence given by Baram Being unable to compre- 
hend other facton Barans has simply weaved in a causal sequ 
cnee to explain the phenomenon 

So far the actual control of prices was concerned, \vc find 
Ala ud-dm issuing a very comprehensive list ii^hich mduded 
all possible articles of coosumpaon, such as foodgrams, bread, 
vegetables cloth and all kinds of piece goods, male and female 
slaves, iralch cattle, beasts of burden horses and various 
articles of merchandise A close examination of the steps 
taken by Ala-ud-din to ensure the eflccuvcness of the control 
of prices regarding these commodities will roveal the genesis 
and the nature of market control regulations Such a com- 
prehensive control required slnct vigilance and for this pur- 
pose Ala ud-din set up a new dcjKirlmeDt to look after the 
affein of the market Overall charge of the market was 
given to Malik Qabul Ulugh Kham with the title of Shakna-i 
Mandt and for his prestige and dignity he ivas granted a large 

With a contigent of horses and a large number of fool- 
soldicrs which mduded peons, bailifs etc. He ivas also pro- 
vided ivith a number of naib-shahnas (assistants) to assist him 
m looking after the vanous branches of the market To 
create team effect these ftatbs were picked up from the trusted 
{heads of Malik Q^bul 

We can start our examination svith the control of gram 
because it svas considered that the pneer of all other coramo- 


ditiw of human needSvere goVerhed by the prices of grain’.' 
"Regarding the prices of gram, as ^xed'fay the- 'Sultan, Barani 
suppli^ us >vith the following _Ust :®. . . ' 

Wheat ‘ f 7i Jitals, per man - 


Barley 1 

'4 

31 >3 

-Paddy ; 

. 5 , 

33 3 > 

Pulse (Urad) : 

5 

11 It 

Gram 

5 ■ 

It 

Moth : 

3 -j, 

11 it 


Ala-ud-din seems to have fully recognised that the stability 
of prices depended on adequate supply and to, ensure it he 
.took a number of measures. He ordered that the land reve*' 
nue from the Khalsn land and the region of doab shonld be 
collected in grain® and sent to Delhi through caravans 
Jms) where it was stocked in government store houses. 
Barani says that by this raelhod so much grain reached Delhi' 
that there was scarcely a street which did not contain two .or 
three royal store-houses filled with grain and when there was 
scarcity of rain or the caravans for some cause or other, failed 
to convey sufficient grain into the market it was released to 
the market from the royal stores to be sold at government 

fiKed , rates and supplied to the people, according to :their- 

‘ ’ 

I Since the working .of the system was dependent' upon the 
co-operation of the traders (grain dealers) who ivere.to tians-' 
port the grain ! in Delhi,itwasexpDsed.toserious wca)mc^.' 
Unless some sort , of check was. imposed /upon 'them,* they., 
.would mot hesitate to make’ profit'by.fowl means* i.c.' by deiiy. 
berate delay in conve)dng. grain and .thus causing .'scarcity yin" 
normal' times. -or. by sending grain out of Delhi. and .causing - 
thereby artificial scarcity in ’ the market' and 'then , make .-.profit', 
by black-market.' ’ ’ ' 
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To avoid such a possibility Ala-ud-dm thought of keeping 
a ‘ rigorous vigilance and control over the merchants. For 
this purpose the grain dealers from all-parts of the" kingdom 
were consigned to the charge of Malik Q^bul, Shkno-t-MaHi, 
to be governed and managed as if "they were the subject of 
the Shahjia \-Mand\!\ The Shahno'^Mandt was instructed to 
kcqj the leaders (Muqqaddams) of the gram-dealers under 
fellers till they signed a deed of mutual sccunty and brought 
their family and children and property and settled tliem in 
tile villages bordering on the Jarana and pledged them as 
sccunty for their honcsty.^^ As mil be c\ndcnt, such measu- 
res were necessary to establish full control over them and not 
to coerce them to undergo loss as Dr P. Saran would have us 
believe Of course, the loss that they had to suffer ^va3 the 
undue profits made through underhand dealings winch in the 
clianged conditions they were unable to make 

To be on the safe side for a constant supply to the 
market from (he storc*liouscs', "Ala-ud-dm wanted to 
build up a buffer stock and for this purpose he ordered 
the Mulsarifs and the karkuns to assist the licenced or 
authorised banjaras in purcliasing gram 'from tlie cultrvalors. 
Ala-ud-din ordered thit at the office of the IPico^o/ wTittcn 
engagements should be* taken from the Muisanfs and revenue 
cclleclors of the country lyuig witlnn doab to the effect that 
they would cause the grain to be delivered to the banjaras 
(caravans) by the cultivators at their oivn fields, and also that 
they would prevent the cultivators to carry off any large Quan- 
tities of gram from the fields to their own houses and hoard it 
there. The obvious idea of the Sultan was to prevent the 
cultivators from hoarding and thus create scarcity and later sell 
it at a higher pnee. Barani.at tills stage clearly uses the word 
xUxkar and says that the purpose was prohibition against the 
hoarding up of grain and selling it at enhanced pneeH Here 
if we consider, to what extent the ordinary cultivator was in 

n ibid , p 306 
] 2 ibxd , p 304. 
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a position to Hoard, it e ■will find that the ultimate hoarder 
f in the ratal area was ilic milage Banij/ii who had hardly any 
scruples for mahing money ,, 

These were the mcasiircs talen by Ala ud-Dm to mmrtain 
a constant Supply to the market with a vie\\ to keep the price 
structure stable The ncKl question comes, whether the prices 
fixed by Ala ud-din Klialji were lowcf than die prices preva- 
lent in the countrj side and also that, were these lower than 
the normal “ prices ^ The view that the prices fixed by Ala ud- 
din Were lower than Ihe prices prevalent in the countiy side 
becomes questionable for tlic reason that in such a case who 
bore the loss Of course the state could subsidise but such a 
thing IS difficult to be attributed to Ala-iid-dm If the cul- 
taatore or die ieiyardj had to bear the loss it is difficult to 
accept that they could have stood it for the remaining years 
of the icign of Ala ud-dm Khalji which would come to about 
a decade Thus the onlv possibilUy left iS dial the pnccs 
fixed by Ala ud-dm were not lower than the prices prcialent 
m die country side Such a vicsv is further corroborated by 
the statement ofUarani, who says that the villagers for their 
personal benefit, used to bring personally as much of the gram 
as they could from their storage and used to sell them in the 
mandi at the government rates^’* This statement perlainly 
indicates that there was a margin of profit left to them in the 
prices fixed by die Sultan Regarding the question of normal 
pnccs, we find that the pnccs of the commodifies as they pre 
vailed during the reign of Firuz -Shah Tughlak are not very 
different from the |iriccs fixed by Ala-ud dm Khalji The 
puces per maund of wheat, barley and paddy dufing the 
reign Of Firuz Shah Tugldak were 8, 4 and 4 jitals respecti- 
vely, whereas irt Ah-ud-din's time they were 11, 4 and 5 
jite/rrespeciitely, le if-the pnee of wheat was half Jitof less 
3)0 pncc of paddy Was 1 jild more Tlie author of Tmhh t- 

13 The word normal has not been used here as a termino 
logy of Ecohoniics 

14 (Jilt f pp 307-8 



Daudi^^ tells us that prices m Ibrahim Lodi's reign were 
cheaper than those in any other reign except Ala-ud-DJn's 
But Ala-ud din had to use coercion whereas it was s natural 
phenomenon pf Ibrahim’s reign It ivas, however, not a gift 
of Heaven as the contemporary chronicler would have us 
believe It was an outcome of the Afghan system of granting 
j'fgtTs that reduced the demand of food-grains in Delhi, be* 
sides the empire uas much shrunlc in size and was surrounded 
by independent kingdoms, which considerably reduced the 
importance of Delhi It no longer remained the mart or the 
emponura of India and was relieved of the burden of the 
floating population In others the demand in the tune of 
Ibrahim Lodi M'as considerably reduced and the pressure on 
the supply was gone. 

Tlius we find that neither the prices fixed were lower llien 
those in coimtry-Side nor were they below the normal prices 
but then the question anscs I what was the need of fixing 
the prices and taking strong measures to see that these were 
obsrvcd. The real cause for all this lay in a slightly altered 
economic condiuon of Delhi during the tcign of Ala*ud*din 
jChalji Delhi m Ala-ud-d[n Khalji's tune became the capital 
of a mighty empire and a central mart with a rapidly increas- 
ing population to which the constant movement of the mer- 
chants added a floating population It also became a large 
cantonment All this not merely intensified the demand for 
food-grains but also introduced a strong cash nexus and in- 
creased the money circulation These factors inevitably pro- 
duced inflationary conditions because the price of a commo- 
dity is not merely governed by the Intensity of demand but 
also directly in proportion to the amount of money in arcula- 
tion. This condition oQcrcd an opportunity to the business 
community to increase the prices by creating artificial scaraty. 
Barani’s statement clearly indicates that there was constant 
attempt k monopoly prices being charged by the merchants 
Ihc condition of the market after the promulgation of 
regulations indicates the extent of restraint that Ala-ud-din 


15. ToTikh^-Daucli, p 104 
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brought about over the aetivirics of the merchant community 
Accordrag to Barani, “the Skahm-i-Mandi had to furnish a list 
of prices and report on the condition of the bazar. The fland- 
Maadi reported on the quality of the articles. The infor- 
mers who had been appointed for every bazar made their 
reports to the Sultan. Unhcrc were discrepancies between 
the reports of the informers and tliat of the Band and of ^he 
Shahna, the Shtthna was punished. But as tlie officers appoint- 
ed m the bazars knew that the Sultan got his reports on the 
transactions and the state of market from these sources, it was 
impossible to deviate even in the least, from the bazar regula- 
tions." Even under adverse conditions neither the gram of the 
Sultan nor the grain of the merchants could indeed rise a 
single dang above the rates fixed by the Sultan ” In the 
seasons of drought the merchants of each quarter of the town 
received daily a supply of grain according to the number of 
inhabitants in each quarter and they issued grain to the 
common people not exceeding a mam per individual at the 
government fixed prices Rich people and the notables also, 
who were not in possession of villages and lands, got grain 
from the market. If during the season of drought poor and 
helpless people crowded the bazars and got crushed to death 
and the officers neglected to pay attention to the influSj the 
matter was immediately reported )o the Sultan and the Skaha 
had to suffer for it 

Tims we find that Ala-ud-din's motive was to check 
the rising prices which was due to manipulation of the busi- 
ness community and not to reduce the prices to a lower level 
than the normal. This will be still more clear frOm an exa- 
mination of the regulations relating to control on Supply and 
the prices fixed for other commodities 

&e first regulation mentioned by Baraai for the confrol of 
prices and sale of cloth is the establishment of a special market 
namf d Sarai-AS For the cstablisliment of Satai-AU the open 

16 <Tmm-Fini!:shah{, Text, p 309 ; (Tr ) J, A. S. B. 1870, 

p>28. 
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space inside the Badayun gate in the direction of Kmishak-i- 
Sabz which for years had not been used, was selected, and the 
Sultan gave orden that no cloth cither purchased with the 
money advanced by the State or those brought by the mer- 
chants of the tovm and Us ncighbounng regions should be 
stored up in any place outside the Sorat-Adl and that the 
cloth was to be sold at the price fixed by the Sultan inside 
the Sarai. He also ordered that if anyone violated this ,rule 
his sloch of cloth was to be confiscated by the government 
Besides cloth, sugar, ghcc, edible oils and salt was also to be 
sold in the Sarni-Adl 

The setting up of a special market as mentioned byBarani, 
was certainly a necessity if the control of the price ^vas to be 
effective. No government, certainly noj the government of 
Ala-ud-dm of medieval times, could efTcctivcIy establish a 
control over the market if it remained scattered all over the 
city For the facility of the purchasers, Ala-ud-diu ordered 
the market of SarahAdl to remain open from early morning 
till the tune of the last prayer. Regarding the ptHcicncy and 
usefulness of the market, Baraoi says that peoplc'thm got 
what they needed and no one returned disappointed 

The setting up of a specified market also indicates that 
Ala-ud-dm w'anted to keep a regular cheek over the mer- 
chants who used to come to the capital from different parts of 
the kingdom. Unless these merchants were kept under proper 
control (hey would, by their superior purchasing power, upset 
the price structure which the Sultan wanted to itiamtam. It 
was with this aim that he took two definite Jteps . first, he 
ordered the Shahna of the market to maintain a register of the 
names of merchants, both Hindus and Muslims belonging to 
the city of IJ)elhi as well as to the neighbouring regions, and 
also to take an undertaking from them that they would sell 
at government rates all the commodities that they bring to 


17 Baram p 309. 

18 310. 
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(lie market/’ Thus sfhile no rcstciction was imposed on 
tliem to bring their commodity, raflicr they ■were encouraged, 
they were prevented from raising the price in the market 
Secondly, he placed the ctotlj market of Ssrit-Ad ift the 
charge of rich MiiUam merkhants to whom advance up to 
the extent of twenty lads 6f ftntoj was made to facilitate (hem 
for purchasing cloth from different -parts where they were 
pioduccd and to bring them for sale m the S/im-AAL By 
tlic second method he not only succeeded m procuring the 
products of different places at tlieir local rates but also suc- 
ceed m maintaining a constant flow of the supply. Baraai 
says that whenever the cloth of otliei mcrdiants for some 
reason or other could not reach, the cloth procured by this 
mclliod met the demand of the market and thus kept (he pnee 
level constant.’’ 

Regarding costly varicues Batani says that Sultan Aia-ud- 
dm ordered that no one was to be allowed to purohaso m 
Sami-Adl the costly stuff, which wore not used by the common 
man without a written permit from the SMna of the market 
who was to issue such a permit only on receiving a wntteti 
application from the purchaser slating therein his require- 
ments and purpose Barant also says that the Shahm used to 
give permits to tlic Amirs and Malils and other gieat and 
respectable persons only aftet being satisfied of their genuine 
requirements ” 

The system of procuring the products of different park of 
the country at once made Pelhi an cmponuin where they 
Were readily available The supply of the costly varieties was 
hunted , and as they were produced m far and distant places 
widely separated from each other and yet available in Delhi, 
there lyas every chance for the merchants from different parts 
to be tempted to purchase them at Dcllii foi carrying them to 
their respective areas, where they rvero rare, on their return 


19 t«,pp 310-311. - 

20 tU, pp 310-311. 
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homeward journey. Therefore, unless some rcstriclion and 
check \vas imposed the shortage of supply would result in no 
time. The merchants would also not hesitate to pay a higher 
price for such species to individuals who could purchase them 
from Sarat-Adl. It was to prevent such operations that 
Ala-ud'dm adopted the strict measure of pennit-syslem. 
Barani also says that the reason for the mtroduction of the 
pass system was to prevent merchants, both of the city and the 
outsiders, from obtaining costly stuffs from the Sarai-Adl 
the rales fixed by the Sultan, and then taking them to other 
places where they could not be had and selling them at high 
pnccs.^* 

The difference in the prices as mentioned by Barani, docs 
not refer to the difference in prices fixed by tlic Sultan and' 
the prices prevalent in the areas of their production ^ It 
refers to the pnccs of those areas where fuch wicties 
were not easily available Since die Multani merchants 
purchased these commodities from the areas where they 
were actually produced they had not to pay more than the 
rates fixed by the Sultan for Delhi and, therefore, they had 
not to bear any loss^* Of coune, they were prevented from 
making huge profits by their nefarious underhand dealings in 
Delhi , and if we consider it a loss the)' certainly had to 
undergo it. 

The regulations mentioned by Barani, in connection with 
die sale and the prices of live stock, evince tlic same care on 
the part of the Sultan to stop profiteering or black-marketing 
Barani raeniions that after fixing the prices of die horses 
according to their class and quality, the Sultan prohibited the 
dealers and moneyed men from purchasing animals m the 

22 ifijd.p. 312. 

23 For the view of Dr P. Saran see’. Studifs tn Medieval 
Indian Hitloty, p 170 

24. P Saran, Lee ett , p 173, DrSaran says "It is tlicrcforc 
clear that the Multani and other marcliants were made 
to suITcr this loss themselves ” 
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marl-ct or employing anyone to pmehase on tiicir bcli<ilf.“ 
The dealers and the nioncyed jnen as reierred by Bartmi tvcrc 
certainly not the consumers. 'Acy wcic interested in regrat' 
ing and making excess profit by demanding fancy piinccs 
from tliosc who were in need of the beast. Barani himself 
S..J1S that they for years had been getting a profit and gaining 
livcliliood by traffic in horses and Were in leauge with the 
cliief brokers of the market.*' This statement clearly indi- 
cates an underhand dealing on the part of such intermedia- 
ries. To check their aclivioi A!a-ud-diii prohibited sucli 
dealers from approacliing the horse-market. Some of tlicm 
were fined and some with ilie cheif brokers were banished 
to distant fortresses. It seems in spite of such an order some 
chief horse-brokers persisted in tlicir activity foi Barani says 
that coercion and castigation had to he applied to the impoi- 
tant horse brokers, who were most arrogant, rebellious and 
audacious class of people in disobeying orders the activity 
of this group in artificially raising the prices can best ho given 
in the words of Barani svho says that ‘'these chief brokets ate 
m reality the rulers of the market and until they are 
brought into order by cocicion and castigation and cease 
taking bribes which lltcy icccivc from belli parties and abstain 
from mediating between the buyer and the seller, the price 
of horee can never fall.” 

from the above citation it will be cleat that a group of 
petty biokcrs who were in league with rich brokers used to 
manipulate die prices and increase (hem tiuough negotiations 
willi both the seller and buyer and what the Sultan did was 
to check tlicir acuvily U. he prevented tlicm from increas- 
ing the prices beyond a certain fixed limit as settled by him. 
As Bafani says that "but for (hp harsh tcmijcrament of die 
Sultamit was difficult to bring tlicse shameless bioteis on the 
right path.*' 

25. ’ Stirani, p. SIS. 

26. ’ tbid, 

27. ibid. 

, 28 .' m. 
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Regarding other live-stock and slaves both male and 
female, Ala-ud-din took similar measures tis he had laien for 
the horses and by preventing the activity of tlic brokers 
maintained the price level as fixed by him. 

Regarding other items of general merchandise Barani says 
tliat Sultan Ala-ud-dm made strenous efforts and used to be 
constantly employed m appraising every article, however, 
siiglit it might be, such as needless, combs, shoes, slippers, 
pitchers, cups, tumblers etc and the prices of all these he 
used to determine according to Ihccshroatcd cost of the articles' 
vnih e fatr jjrojil ia the seller and ]hc schedules or prices thus 
determined in his presence used to be sent to the Dnvan-i- 
Riyasat In the above passage nc find Baram clearly 
mentions tliat the Sultan while fixing the prices did allow a 
margin of profit to the sellers or vendors of these articles 
Thus if he allowed normal profit to the vendor, how can we 
deduce that he denied the normal profit to the producer 

Thus from the nature of the regulations as analysed above 
we find that die market of Delhi Jiad become extremely un* 
settled and that the trading community from top to bohom 
ivas trying to manipulate prices and were charging high 
pnees by creating artificial shortage of supply. Raram tatOr 
tzons that "people of die market arc shameless, bold, cunning 
mean, bars and debauched. Because they themselves fix the 
prices of their goods, and arc masters of these prices, Jongs 
ahvays have been troubled by them and miaistcrs have failed 
to devise laws to regulate transaction of dus fonvard set of 
people,"^® 

The increase of the population in the capital as well as 
die floating population VMth casli available to purchase the 
necessities prompted the dealers to increase the prices Sultan 
Ala-ud-din must have noticed this tendency of rising prices 
and on examination or enquiry found out the underhand dcal- 

29. thd , p, 316 
30 m 
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mg 6f tlic traders His real aim, therefore, nas to check the 
rising of the prices bV fixing tlie pnees which he realised 
could only be kept under control by strictly checking and con 
trolling the dealers and also by inflicimg exemplary punish- 
ments to those svho Violated his oidets His mohve was to 
prevent the prices from rising beyod a Certain level and not 
m lowei mg them and if there was any reduction it must have 
been m such cases where the traders had started demanding 
fancy pnees 

Regarding the effect of these measures of Ala ud-dm we 
find even Barani saying that Uie regulations h ere of great 
benefit to the general people The rich trading communit) 
might have found it to their disadvantage the regulations 
vhich deprived them of iheir excess profits but to the com- 
mon man tlie measures of Ala-ud dm must have meant a 
great blessing and a source of comfort The statement of 
Hamid Qalandar that people used to pay homage to his 
[Ala nd dm Khalji's) tomb, put sacred tliread on hs grave, 
beg for boons and their wishes were fulfilled,” trudy speaking 
depicts the real feehng of tlie common people of Delhi for 
Ala-ud-din who could think of him m such a light 



Revenue Refoi'ms of 
Alauddin Khalji 



Cunng die 13t!i century Uie Sultans of Delln could 
haidly get any respite to organise and take adequate slepi to 
* introduce reforms in the -direction of land revenue Tdie 
contemporary chiomclers aie silent even regarding the state 
demand of the share of the produce, not to speak anytlung 
about the method of assessment. li may be partly because 
the Turkish occupation iVai mostly confined to the urban 
areas and the tcrritoncs were assigned m tqta to various 
nuhtary commanders and officers of the state who collected 
their &are from the local headmen commonly designated as 
rail mitqaddm, tltaudhms and kimis In granting ijfa relation 
of service and area granted was hardly taken into considera- 
tion Tilt government had no means to ascertain the income 
Of the tqladurs The first step in this direction ite taken by 
Balban who introduced the office of khwajgi The khmjo 
was in ofiicei appointed by the Central government and post- 
■ed m the tqla , his function bemg to record tbe income of 
the tqla and transfer tlie information to the Cential govern- 
ment Beyond this Balban could hardly achieve anythmg 
more His views on revenue as found from his adVice 
to his Son— if we pay any credence to Baram’s testinjony-did 
not go beyond recommending that excessive demand should 
not be made even if there may be precedence j that assess- 
ment should not be too high or ebe the peasantry would 
desseit the field, but it should not be at the same time so 
low as to leave a large surplus with the peasantry and 
encourage idleness and rebellion among them * 

The credit of taking definite steps to organise land 
revenue, goes to Sultan Ala ud din Khalji Baram s acdount 
of Ala-ucbdm's revenue arrangement attracted the attention of 

I Baram, Tankh-t Fmzshak, 'Rih Ind Text, p 100 (Hence 

forth simply Baram). 
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Moreland® as early as the twenties of the present century, 
who, following tlic hncs of arguement of the chromclcr 
deduced that the motives behind Ala^ud-dm’s policy were not 
really economic but his desire to built up a strong and 
centralised state However, it may be pointed out that such 
a desire was not exceptional to Ala-ud-din. A medieval 
monarch could hardly conceive beyond it The reasons 
adduced by Moreland for such a desire on the part of Al-ud- 
dm, when summarised comes as foUoivs : (1) Ala-ud*din came 
to the throne not through natural succession but through 
murder Which led to a general resentment against him Thu 
resentment, Ala-ud dm ivas afraid could be used against him 
by his enemies (2) Across the frontacn Mongols were 
threateniag the empire while within the empire local chiefs 
were m a rebellious mood, even m the court die nobles were 
conspinng against him. In order to meet these two dangers 
Ala-ud-dm had to budt up a powerful army which needed 
vast ccononuc rewurccs. The reasoning of Moreland presup- 
poses that before Ala-ud-dm all the rulers came by natural 
succession which we know was not the case , and secondly 
that Mongol menace was new in the time of Ala ud«din, which 
again we know had exuled since CHiingiz Khan came to the 
banks of the Indus Besides, a comparison with Darani^s 
account would indicate that Moreland has simply paraphrased 
Barani without cnucally examimng hu statements 

As already pointed out, the financial organisation pnor 
to Ala«ud*dm was based on the working of the iqladari system 
where the pivotal role was played by middlemen Besides, 
the rulers had been granting lands in loaqf and inm to gam 
favour or support of a certain section of the Muslim cotnmu- 
nity. These grantees, m the absence of cfHcicnt machinery 
to look after them, kept on incrcasmg the areas of thur hold- 
ings without govemraent sanction. The grantees of the wagfs 
and tnams, belongmg to the class of ulma held that they 

2 Moreland, Thi Agrmm Syslm of Moslm India, 
(Allahabad) pp 31, 32. (Henceforth simply Moreland). 
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enjoyed the grants not as favour of the monarch but an their 
own right as -ulama The revenUe assigness {i^ladm) extracted 
as much as they could but entered lesser amounts in the 
revenue returns \vhiCh they were required to send to the royal 
treasury The outcome of such a situation was that the 
peasantry^ which had to bear the burden^ suffered from their 
exploitation, the grantees grew nch and powerful whereas the 
centre found itself always m need of resources Such a situ- 
ation could not have endured for ever and a reform by some- 
body had to be brought m sometime and it came to the Jot 
of Ala-ud-din to do so May be, the rebellions highlighted 
the malady but the reforms wci'c an outcome of historical 
process, Ala ud dm being merely a tool m implimenting diem 

Ala ud dm Klialji directed his concern first of all towards 
the agencies ^vhlch iverc collecting revenue from the culti- 
vators His aim was to put an effective checlc upon their 
increasing mcomc Of course he could not abolish the 
iqtadan system because there was no other alternative machi-' 
nery to replace it His greater concern seems to have been 
m establishing effective control on the holders of milk, mm 
and waqf These grantees enjo)ed the benifits but had not to 
render any service To bring these grantees under effective 
control he re\ohed these grants ’ Sucli ^ measure of Ala ud* 
dm should have caused wide spread resentment among the 
ulama, but we know nothing of the kind happened ih his reign 
The reason is not to be sought in the stern attitude of the 
Sultan and a strong standing army but m the manner in 
which the Sultan imphmentcd his policy Ala-ud din while 
resummg the grants did not deprive these grantees of their 
means of subsistance Barani, m another place and in another 
context, mentions about the existancc of sucli lands which had 
continued from the reign of Ala-ud-dm Khalji ^ What Ala ud- 
din actually seems to have done was, first of all he resumed 
all grants and subsequently made fresh grants to individual 


3 Baram, p 284 
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holders on their iiicnt, and also granted them documents in 
which details of the grants were entered Hu aim m taking" 
such steps was, as pointed out by Dr Tripathi, to assert , the 
nght of the monarch” to deel with all classes of lands, cancel- 
led all such grants which he did not approve and bestowed 
others on his own terms.”® One can easily discern the wis- 
dom of thu monarch who could rcalue that the assertion of 
the right of die state would not be challangcd so long the 
effected persons were not reduced to poverty and exposed to 
pnvations 

Turning to the position of the igladars we find that 
Ala-ud dm allowed them to continue. Tlic power and scope 
of their cxploitanon depended on tlic distance of their postings 
from the capital. ITius the outlying provinces lile Gujarat, 
Malwa, the Punjab, Awadh, Bihar and Bengal were hardly 
efFected'by his reforms, the only difference now being that 
they v/erc required to remit the surplus to the imperial treas- 
ury. The extent to which the tgladars of the outlying pro- 
vinces enjoyed freedom can be judged from the manner in 
which Ghaa Malik could put pressure on Rana Mai Bhalti 
of Abuhar to give his daughter in marriage to his brother 
Rajab ® The sudden demand for the annual tax by Ghazi 
Malik and that too in cash certainly does not fit in the normal 
procedure adopted in Delhi and its cnvirous and the Doab 
region. 

Ala-ud-dm as a practical administrator fully realised that 
implimcntation of reforms covering the entire territories of his 
empire was not feasible. He, therefore selected the tract 
which he could control from Delhi and which constituted the 
core of his empire as the region on which the reforms should 
become operauve According to Barani, The villages around 
the capital, the towns and district in the Doab, from Bayana 

5 Tnpathi, R P, Serre Aspects ej Mmlxm AdsrmtsiTOiioiii 
(1936), p* 256 (Henceforth, simply Tnpalhi). 

6 Afif, Tankh'i'Firuzshahi, Bib Ind. Text, pp, 37, 38 
(Henceforth, simply, Afif) 
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lo Jharo, from falam to Dcopalpm aod Lahore alj (he 
tetotorics of Samana and Snnam, from Rewari to Nagorc 
from Kara to Kanodi and Aroroha, Afghanpur and fCahar 
and whole of Katehat wOrC placed ^virh regard to payment 
of revenue subject to one standing regulation of measure- 
ment r The account of fiaraPi is rather inrolved and it 
seems he did not care to check up the names of the placcsihc 
Mas mentioning In the absence of itbtcs or dbeuments he 
was most probably writing frdm Jus memory in the sequence 
as they came to him However, with all its limitations it 
provides us with some data and enables Us to have an idea 
of the extent of the territory over which Ala-ud din*s revenue 
reforms became operative The list as rt stands includes a 
fairly large area, and according to Moreland it covers the 
centre of the kingdom and omits the outlying provinces ° In 
this connection Dr Tnpathi rcifiatVs "The enfire Jiowcr 
Doab in tlie TJmted Provinces, Oudh, Gorakhpur Bhar 
Bengal Malwa Western Punjab, Gujrat and Smdh were left 
out Bengal was practically independent Gujrat and Malwa 
had not been fully subdued Gorakhpur and the Thrai were 
yet Urn mcegntia But rt is difficult to say lehy Oudh and 
the eastern and central parts of the modern United Provinces 
were not mcluded > 

To imphmcnt tlic reforms Ala ud dm had to reorganise 
the revenue department He tried t6 infuse vigour into the 
existing organisation and insisted that the officers discharge 
their duties honocstly The overall charge of the finance 
department was With, the waxir but Ala ud din showed pre- 
ference to militarv commanders for appointment to this post 
Khw^a JChatir who was allowed to continue B? mmr at the 
lime of his accession was replaced by Nasrat Khan widnn a 
year Nasrat Khan, however, soon becBWc Unpopular 
because j of his hemg loo oppressive and had to be transferred 

7 ^ Barani p 268 * 

8 Moreland, p 84 
,9 Tnpathi 265 
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to Kara. Next incumbent seems to have been one Sayyid 
Khan about whom we hardly get any information Finally 
we find Malik Kafur holding the office of as \vcll as 
that of ^aib'iSultan. Appointment of Military commanden 
as wazir no doubt enhanced the prestige of the office, but pre- 
vented the wazir to devote full attention to the wxirking of the 
department, and, as a result A'inA-wrocir had to carry out the 
plans and supervise the actual working of the department. 
Immediate assistant of the was the mushrif-t^nmalik, 

Jalalud-din Khalji in his desire to give a position in the 
vnZoToi department to one of his relations had created the 
office of mqoof and this office continued alter him. The 
waqoof looked after the expenditure side and the na^r super- 
vised the income side Both these officers worked directly 
under the supervision of the fnushnf-i'mmalik Besides these 
officen, there was also the mstaufi-fmmalfk svho acted as 
‘Auditor General'. In the sub-divisions or the parganas the 
mtiasarr^ or oml, the rmishnf, the mhassil, gumathias, serkapgf 
and namuartdas (writers) were officials directly connected with 
revenue work,^® 

Ala-ud-din realised that without correct assessment of the 
produce, government would not be m a position to determine 
the exact amount that was due to it as revenue Under the 
ensTing system the iqladars and the middlemen kept with 
themselves a major share while they extracted from the 
pciisantry as much as they could. Ala-ud-din s first step to 
improve matters, therefore was to introduce the system of 
measurement as the method of assessment, which tvould 
enable the government to ascertain exactly the extent of culti- 
vation. Assessment of revenue on the basis of measurement 
was neither new to the Turks nor was it an innovation for 
the Indians. It had already been ip cxistancc m Persia 
when the Turks entered that region Similarly there is 
ample evidence to indicate that the system prevailed ifi India 


10 Baram, pp. 288, 289 
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■prior to the coming of the Turks But after tlte occupation 
‘ of the norhcm India by the TuotS, the system had been given 
up as it required an elaborate machinery and proper Vigilencc 
Which the new conquerore were not in a position to muster. 

According to Barani, Ala-ud-din ordered that the revenue 
'slioutd be uniforflily realised on the basis of measurement 
indicating tbe actual area sown with the produce of a biswa 
as the unit of measure.^ The actual words of Barani reijuirc 
some cxplaination He mentions that the revenue was to be 
collected on tlie Ijasis ol ; in hihn mmahtnm vst^n-i-hism In 
tbis pbtase the word masahat has been used as a technical 
term ” indicating the system of measurement According to 
Moreland, it is an early synonym forjanb or pimmsi, whicli 
term became more common during the Mughal rule The 
word iMsahal, however, docs not seem to have been completely 
forgotten, It was but rarely used because the more complex 
aaih system operated in which cait and jani were usual terms 
The phrase viafa-t-biswa, according to Moreland, has also been 
used in the teclinical sense with whicli Barani was familiar, 
and carried the sense of yield per Inswa The word mfa 
carrying a sense of ability to bear, most probably, entered 
into the revenue terminoltgy indicating tbe load that a btsiOa 
was able to ciirry i.e. yield Or produce The whole phrase 
indicates tbe system of measurement for assessment of revenue 
in which the produce of a fniioa was taken as unit for calculat- 
ing the total revenue The othci terra used by Barani iS 
liaiil which connotes Sharing for which later on glialh bdhshi 
or balat began to be commonly used. The use of the term 


Ur For details sec : U N Ghosbal, Thi Agrartm Sjslem in 
, Ancient India, Calcutta 'University Press, 1930)- , 
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hastl indicates that the other system, operating in such places 
where masahat could not be enforced, was sharing. 

The system of measurement as given by Barani docs not 
caplam many of the aspects connected with it. The first 
question comes about the standard of measurement ‘i e, the 
actual area in terms of yards or meters indicated by the 
biswa of Ala-ud-dm's time Secondly, the process adopted 
to determine the produce of the biswa which was to serve as 
the umt of measure It certainly could not have been imp- 
lied that the produce of the btswa ^vas delcrrained aficr the 
harvest, for in that case the whole idea behind measurement 
becomes meaningless. Besides, we find that Ghiyas-uddm dis- 
continued this system as it did not take into consideration 
‘bud wa iabud‘ i e crop failure and was considered as an 
innovation leaving ample scope for speculation. Could it 
be possible that the produce of die bswa had been fixed by 
the Sultan on the basis of some data which Is not available to 
us ? 


After fixing the method of assessment Ala-ud-dm turned 
to the agencies of revenue collection, wth which he was 
vitally concerned He was convinced that the rebellious 
spirit in the various groups including the ^tadarsy ivas mainly 
due to their affluent condition. Beyond a few urban centres 
’'"the organised anarchy of the rural mtcrmcdiancs reigned 
supreme ” The petty Hindu chiefs who bad been reduced to 
the position of village headmen after the Turkish occupation 
of northern India, contmued to offer indirect resistance m 
the form of “non-payment of taxes, plunder of the tr^c 
routes, and sackmg the city suburbs and overpowering their 
neighbours 'TTic adrauiistralion which had no local agency, 
^vas often reduced to the necessity of collecting land revenue 
through the army, which the local chiefs did not hesitate to 
fight . .The government officers at times inflicted hideous and 

15. Mohammad -Habib, Introduciton, Elliot and Dotvson, ii, 
p 73. 



xulpardonable punisSihrat on ie', villagers, \V>tliqut making: 
any distinction between the innocent and dlC. giiilty?^', .'i ,,' 

To curtail the poWei of this class Ala-ud-din decided to' 
strike at the root of their power. He deprived tHcrfr'dr their 
right of revenue collection and' made ' arrangements;; Tor 
revenue collection directly' from ithc ctiltivators -thfough.' 
government staff. The immediate ; consequence: of.this . step 
was that the rural areas had to be provided with s'ulBcicrit 
staff consisting of amils muslitif, muhassil, gum/is!ita, hiAasinda and 
sarhangsP These officers carried out the work of afflesinent 
as well as collection, and, after collection deposited the aihount> 
with the central ' treasury. The intermediaries' like A/ntir, 
mugaddams and ckandharies now being relieved ofthc collection’ 
work were directly effected. They could no longer sliift the 
burden of their own share of the revenue to '.the . cultivators,' . 
'besides, they were deprived of die pefqiiislts wUchthey- ;'had' 
been enjoying so long as remuneration of their services. These 
steps certainly hit the financial resourses of the petty chiefs; 

Next Ala-ud-din turned to the igtadm 'who, dike the, 
middlemen, were relieved of die work of revenue' colletdon.. 
The revenue was to be collected by the omil and his '.staff, 
and the collection had to be brought to the central , treasury, 
from where disbursements were maded.® '“The establishment 
of direct relations with the peasants over such. a,large^afea,“’ 
writes Moreland, “must necessarily have ' .involved >a: rapid 
' increase in the number of officials ; andlsuch an increase •ivas 
apt to result in an orgy of curruption and'estottion.’“'°:-But' 
Ala-ud-din was mot oblivions ' to such possibilities and .was not 
prepared to alloty the exchequer '.to suffer from "the -’ 'ycnOlity 
of the revenue officials. To.'prevcnt this he took' two positive 
, steps. One, he raised the salaries of the reyenue officiajs “so 

Ba'ranh 'p., 288. 
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as to enable them to live in rcspcctibility and comfort ’svitliout 
being forced to resort to corrupdon.^® 'Avo, he imposed 
drastic punishment for bnbery and cmbcazlcracnL To find 
out the ejeact collections Ala-ud-din issused instructions that the 
iflAi of thc/ifl/iocn, which contained entries of all payments 
made to each official, Avas to be compared with the returns 
of the officials and even for tlic smallest difference the offici- 
cials were to be severely punished and even imprisoned.^ 
The employment in the revenue department, as a result of 
these steps, had so much fallen m tsUmation, that according 
to Barani no one would give his daughter in marriage to a 
revenue official, (he office of mtajarr^ accepted only by 
those who had no regard for ihcir hves.^ 

The collection of revenue, with all strictness, possibly 
could not have been kept up to date Various factors mclud* 
ing natural calamities stood in the tvay of full realisation of 
the dues To keep this arears separate from the current 
dues, Ala-ud-dm created a dcav branch in the wiiorel depart- 
ment called msfakhrej "The duties of the rmtakhraj depart- 
ment were to enquire into the arrears standmg against the 
names of collectors or agents and to realise them.''^ 

Ala ud-din increased the demand of the stale share in the 
produce of the land Under the new rules the cultivator 
was required to pay 50% of the produce as land revenue.*'* 
We have no information ateut the percentage 6f the produce 
demanded by the Sultans prior to Ala-ud-din and tliercforc, 
cannot calculate the percentage of the increase Any state- 
ment that prior to Ala-ud-dm it was 25% or 33% is based on 
mere speculation, and in the absence of specific date there 
can be no end to such speculations Some scholars have 
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qualified this demand by saying that it ^Va8 on the gross 
produce and when calculated on the net i e after deducting 
the cost of investment m the shape Of secdSj implimcnts and 
labour of the cultivator it would come to mucdi mote. Added 
to this the grazing ta\ and tlie house tax the cultivator^ uero 
paying as much as 75% to 80%. However, m tins connec- 
tion one may point out that m rmal taxation ^v»hcn demand 
was made on the produce and not on the land it was always 
on Uie grocs. Besides, tlie calculation or the idea of the Act 
pioduce IS an outcome of economic theories of modern times 
and which was beyond the conception of medieval mind. 
Ala-ud-dm who had full knowledge of the exploitation by 
vanous groups took measures to pi event the exploitation not 
for the benefit of the cultivators but for himself When he 
raised the incidence of taxation and made the payment diicct, 
he was actually appropriating to himself what previously was 
die gam of the intcrmcdiaiies It can not, hotvever, be 
stated With certainty whether the demand of 50% winch is the 
highest point sanctioned by the Islamic law was fixed in 
observance of the law or it was merely a coincidence oi 
judicious thinking that beyond this point the peasantry would 
not be able to bear the burden The peasants do noi seem 
to have been materially effected much, at least such a con- 
clusion one IS tempted to draw from the fact that neither 
revolts not dessertions took place after the imposition of this 
enhanced rate The cultivators, liowcvcr, it may be suggest- 
ed, derived an indirect satisfaction whop they saw their 
erstwhile oppressors being subjected to the same treatment 
which they had been suffering so long from them 

Regarding the mode of payment, we find that Ala-ud-dm 
preferred payment m kind According to Barani, the Sultan 
ordered that m the entire qasbas of the khalsa and the Doab, 
the revenue should be collected m kmd, whereas in shahat-i-- 
nau (the capital) and its adjoining territories at least half of 
tlic revenue should be collected in kind The collection of 
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revenue in kind during the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century definitely relieved the cultivators from the rcsposibility 
of converting tlieir produce into cash for pajunent of revenue 
and must have been a relief as it protected them from ihe 
vagaries of price fluctuations and prevented them from fall* 
mg into the clutches of village sahukars- 

Besides land revenue, Ala-ud-dm collected karaht house- 
tax) and charoi (grazing-tax). The term karahi or gan if it is 
accepted to indicate house-tax begs another question, Was 
this tax applied to the urban area or rural area or to both ? 
In India we know the rural areas hardly had any house 
except huts, and a structure which could be called a house 
belonged only to the headmen 1 1 . khuis, mqaddam and 
chaudhans and some of the petty chiefs Tho class certainly 
was in a position to pay this tax. Thus the burden of house- 
tax on the peasantry is doubtful. The grazing tax also 
needs examination. The graziog-iax would effect those ^vho 
kept cattle and in rural areas almost every one bad some 
cattle Thus the burden of this tax \m certainly to be borne 
by the villagers. In Islamic law a nush i e. taxable mmi- 
mum had been provided for Our difficulty comes ,from the 
fact that nuab is indicated m rclaiicm to zokol tax. The 
zakat tvas a religious tax for which minute regulations had 
been laid down by the jurists The first Important condition 
being that the tax could not be valid unless the payee under- 
stood its fflgmficancc and possessed free property. Because of 
this quaUfication infants, lunatics, slaves, debtors, insolvents 
and non-Mushras 'Were exempted from its payment The 
jurists laid doivn different nisab for different lands of pro- 
perty. For camel the ntsab was fixed at five, for buffalos at 
thirty and sheep and goat at forty “ The main considera- 
tion in levymg the zokal was that it should not be charged "on 
the primary necessaries of life Barani docs not speak of any 
nisab, Firishla writing in the seventeenth century mentions 
that animals upto two pairs of oxen, two buflaloa, tViO cows 
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and ten goatt were free from levy of tax.** Scholars” have 
inadvertently mixed np the statement of Barani and Firishta 
and have expressed that view that the exemption mentioned 
by Firishta is doubtful because Barani is silent on the issue. 
But actually the statement of the two, Barani and Firishta, 
refer to two different taxes. Barani speaks of c/iorai-pasture 
or graang tax, while Firishta speaks df the on ‘ the 
cattle. Barani's account becomes more clear if we bear m 
mind that the tax was levied on all wet animals; which 
implies that the dry ones were exempted from the payment 
of this tax, He is not talking about the cattle tax. The 
incidence of the charm fell on the non-Muslims and the 
Muslims alike, but the zakat applied to the Muslims alone. 
Dr. Tripathi on the testimony of Jbn Batuta expresses the 
view that ''Aia-nd-din abolished the cattle tax.”*® But 
Firishta, it seems found from some source, which he does not 
mention, that Ala-ud-din did not completely abolish the zakat 
on the cattle but modified the nisai slightly than what had 
been allowed by earlier jurists. 

Thus we find that Ala-ud-din's revenue policy was 
comprehensive enough to take into account all aspects connec- 
ted with revenue. The revenue department ivas improved 
and mal administration was removed. The revenue officials 
were brought under proper control ; balancing of their 
returns with the balu of the palwari served as an effective 
check on their mal practices. The middle-men lost their 
importance and had to undergo financial loss. The rural 
areas for the first time felt the impact of the Turkish rule. 
His revenue policy effected the Hindus as well as the Muslims. 
While the Muslims suffered corporal punishment the Hindus 
suffered financial loss. Their affluence was gone, the khuttu, 
mqaddami and chaudhaits were deprived of tlieir resources for 
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offering resistance. But the statement of Barani that the 
wives of the kfmts and mugaddms, because of poverty, were 
forced to seek jobs m the houses of tlic Musalmans and earn 
their \vagcs^® is rather absurd It is an outcome of Ins 
personal hatred for the Hindus and is far remote from the 
truth. The khuts and miiqaddams lived m rural areas ^vhc^c 
the Muslim population, if it eidstcd, hardly had the means 
beyond keepmg a few cattle and some earthen pots and hved, 
from hand to mouth The alBucnt lived m the urban areas 
which by itself clemLnatcs the possibility of women daily 
coming from rural areas to serve in the houses of the residents 
m the urban locahty Besides, the khuts and the muqaddams 
at no stage of Indian History ever reached that stage of 
poverty This is only one of the many typical examples of 
hyperbolical expression tviih "which our Persian chronicles 
abound. 
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Significance of the Accession 
of Firuz ShahTughlaq 



The accessioit of FirUi Shah at a place fax remdte from 
the capital and under dubious circumstanccfi is yet atiothcr 
aspect of medieval Indian history which descn'cs rc-exannna^ 
tion. The question of bis accession becomes all the more 
intriguing because tve find Firuz Shah was not the only male 
surviving member of the house of Tiighlaq Shah and wc also 
know that the claims of two other candidates were actually 
put fordi by two difTercm groups Thus his accession could 
not have been ivithout some meaning in the context of con- 
temporary political atmosphere. The questions tvhethcr 
Firuz was an usurper or a legal successor, or, -vvhether 
Muhammad bm Tugblaq was survived by a son' have been 
already examined by various scholai’s.^ Here we are not 
concerned with these aspects, tliougb they might be taken up 
in some other context. Our main concern in the present 
paper is to examine the considerations that contributed io 
the elevation of Firuz to the throne and the consequences 6f 
these considerations on the future policy of Firuz Shah as 
well as that of the State. 

Mohammad bin Tugblaq by bis actions and policies had 
antagonised a major section of the nobility and had turned 
the ulamo’tnashatkh group into bitter enemies. Tet his pet- 
sonahty was such that these hostile dements with their cons- 
tant efforts failed to dislodge him from his authority, 
sudden death at Sonda in Thatta on March 20, 1351 ^ {21, 
Muhanam, 752), therefore came to them as a pleasant sur- 
prise. It also provided them with an opportunity^ of having 
a monarch to theit own liking. The butden of the entire 
narrative of Barani and Afif of the circumstances leading to 
the accession of Firuz Shah is that, the Mongols Who were 
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present in the camp of Mtihammad bin Tughlaq as his allici 
began to plunder tlie camp on learning about the demise of 
the Sultan * Bami says that Fima Shah in consultation tvith 
the mirs rewarded the mongols and permitted them to return 
to their mra country = The first doubt regarding the cir- 
cumstances of his accession comes from the fact that Rruz 
Shah who was not the head of the state called the amirs for 
consultation and granted permission to the Mongols to depart. 
But when the Mongols pitched ihcir tent a fciv miles aivay 
and began to harass the Imperial camp, Firuz Shah did 
nothing to prevent them from their aclivity. Barnni and 
Afif both mention that tiicrc tvas complete confusion in the 
camp after the dcatli of die Sultan, Tlie desenppon of the 
confusion when read in die context of fuiure selection of 
firuz as ling reveals that both these chroniciers have sup- 
pressrf the truth under the garb of confusion Trudy 
spcaliug tile confusion as mentioned by these chroniclers 
refer to the negotiations that took place between different 
groups zn the camp regarding the decision to be taken in 
respect to (i) the person to be selected, (u) whether the 
announcement and final deasion ivas to be taken then and 
there or later on after reaching die capital 

Ihesc ieadeis could not arrive at a decision all at once 
and the dday caused confusion jn the camp followers and 
the soldiers as they could not nndcrsiand who tvould be the 
new kii^ or which group would finally succeed in setpng up 
its candidate Our diiiiculty is chiefly due to the versions ^ 
Bar^ and Afif, which were unsuspectingly copied by later 
Persian historians. Barani who vras writmg to please Sultan 
Firuz Shah so as to get financial assislances to lead the same 
comfortable life to which he was habituated, delcberatcly 

2. Ziauddm Barani, Tankhi-Ftmcilah, Bib. Ind, Tat,~ 

(henceforth referred as Barani) p. S32 ; Shams Siraj 

Afif, rcnff-t-Fuiioiofi, Bih. Ind. Text., (henceforth " 
j referred as Afif) p. 44-51. . 

3. Barani, p. 533. 
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mtrpduccd many tilings in justification of Sultan Tini?: Shall's 
accession and he is certainly gmlty of suppressing the truth 

The selection of a successbr was not an easy taslc 
because Muhammad bm Tughlati was survived by quite a 
number of persons whose rlanns were atlcist equally as strong 
ai dial of firuz if not more Among the male hiembers of 
his family he was survived by Ins brother Mubarah Khan'*, 
his nepheft (siStcr s son) Dawar Malik, ^ his two grandsons 
Muhammad and Maudud® (sons of his daughter) his son who 
was a minor and his cousins (sons of his uncle Rajab) Ibrahim 
bin Rajab, Qulbuddm bm Rajab’ and Kamaluddm (Firuz) 
bin Ra^ab Tlius we find that if die desirability of keeping 
the crown confined to the house of Tughlnq Shah was deemed 
necessary by the contemporanes, they were provided with a 
sufficiently ivide range of persons from \sliom any one could 
be picked up for die throne 

The persons ivho were interested m the succession of a 
new monarch were divided into different groups each with a 
marked interest of its own One group con«;jsted of the 
military commanders who had accompanied Muhammad bin 
luglilaq in Ins campaigns ni Sindh Anotlicr group also 
belonged to the camp of tlic late Sultan though i umcncally 
m a very small minority The third group consisted of the 
Mdshaikh who felt agrjcvcd by the strong measures taken 
against them and to tins group die ulama also attached them- 
selves as they sensed danger to then own interest in the 
accession of a strong monarch The fourth group consisted 
of administrator politicians who controlled die capital and 

4 of Ibn Batutta, p 78, Baram, p 527 ; Baram 
includes him as a courtiet of Firuz Shah 

5, Baram p 527 j Afif, p 45 

6 Afif, p 419 

7 Firuz Shah aftei his accession appomted Ibrabm bra 
Rajab as Barbak and Qptbuddin as Amir-ul Utnara, 
Vide Mahdi Husain, Tugklaq fynast^ p 393, n 3 
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from there pulled the strings of administration The conside- 
ration before the first group was the desirability of having a 
person of mild temper with abiUtics who could provid them 
with some leadership and yet be not so dominating a per- 
sonality as to act as an autocrat. The second group was 
governed by their interest of rainng somebody to the throne 
^Mth a show of legality who would reward them in return 
The third group w'as mtercsted in having a monarch who 
would compensate them for their sufferings in the past regime _ 
and submit himself to the dictates of religion or things practi- 
sed in the name of religion and thus provide a comfortable 
living to the Maikaikh and the nlma and thereby indirectly 
allow them to dictate the policies of the state which as a class 
they believed was their right and from which they had been 
deprived of by rulers like Ala-ud-dm and Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq The fourth group was mtercsted in the contmuity 
of the policy of hfuhammad bin Tughlaq in which course 
they discovered the conmuity of their own authority 

Barani and Afif both have described the character of 
Firiia Shah, pointing out at the same time, the candidate of 
the second group as incompetent and by casting doubt about 
the It^Iity of the son who was set up by the fourth group. 
They arc quite silent about other persons who too had cimmi 
on the throne This uicncc was certainly not due to their 
ignorance about them because flicy do mention them later on 
in the reign of Firuz Shah The silence indicates that since 
their cause was not sponsored by any group, therefore, they 
could not come into the story they were relating. Thus it 
ivill be worth analysing the factors that possibly could have 
recommended Firuz to ihcsc groups. In backing Firuz they 
seem to have been influenced by the character of Firuz than 
anything else la the character of Firuz they discerned all 
the requisite qualities which would enable them to achieve 
ihcir ends. 

An analysis of the character and personality of Firuz 
will reveal that he was a typical product of the age, ambi- 
tions and yet shrewd enough to wear a mask of dianterested- 
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nea. Capable of assuming false appearance of virtue of 
goodness with dissimulation of real character, he po>cd as 
leading a religious life viith constant ptoclaimation of bis 
championing the cause of Sunni orthodoxy That he was 
addicted to liquor from early in his life can be noticed from 
the incident of his marriage with the sister of Saharan and 
Sadhu " So far his ability as a military commander is con- 
cerned it becomes doubtful in yiew of the fact that Muham- 
mad bin Tughlaq never assigned to him any task in which 
his military ability ivas to be taxed. Yet wc find both 
Barani and Mf stressing the point tliat military commanders 
in the imperial camp at Thatta selected Firuz because in 
distress they felt that he was the only person capable of fak- 
ing them back to the capita! with safety. Surprisingly 
enough we arc not told how all of a sudden Firuz carte to be 
recognised as a military leader. Besides, if it was merely a 
question of bringing back the camp to the capita! why Could 
he not be elected only as the commander of the army. Why 
was it felt necessary to elect him as Sultan and get his corona- 
tion done in a far off land ^ 

If we read in between the lines of the narrative of the 
two chroniclers we will find that consideration for sUch a 
course of action was different than what it appears to be. 
While the tilama and the mashinkh were negotiating with the 
military leaders about the candidature of Firuz, Khudawand* 
zada, daughter of Tughlaq Shah and mother of Da war Malik, 
sent a message to the nobles urging that “it was not proper to 
prefer the Amir-hajit to her son, seeing that she was daughter 
of Sultan Tughlaq, and sister of Sultan Muhammad. Whilst 
her son lived, how could any stranger sit upon the throne ’ 
The stand taken by Khudawandzada created a problem fpr 
those who had planned for the accession of Firuz. Besides, 
Khudawandzada had raised the issue of legitimacy by claim- 
ing nearer relationship of her son to the late Sultan. Tlic 


8. Mirah-Stkandan, (BaToda), p. 7. 

9. ' Afif,p.45. 
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leaders of the first group thought it advisable to settle the 
issue amicably and as A6f telU us^ the Maliks and the Sufis 
sent Malik Saifuddin Khq]u (Khtvaja) as their messenger to 
negotiate and convince Khudawandzada the desirabilicy of 
withdrawing the claims of her son m favour of Hnir Afif 
mentions that Khoju argued with her that her "son ^vas an 
incompetent penon, incapable of governing. We havei come 
into this foreign country, and a large Mughal army conlionts 
us , if thou wishest to save thcysclf from that army do thou 
acquisc in what we all have determined, and the office and 
the title of Firuz i e Naib Barbak shall be conferred upon 
ihy 5on'\^® ’ 

The negotiations clearly indicate that the supporters of 
Firuz were in a majority but at the same lime the supporters 
of Khuawaodzada were not such a mmonty as to be com- 
pletely neglected Thus a bargain had to be struck or an 
offer had to he made to appease her and her supporters - It 
was the desirabdity of a foint venture that was stressed though 
outwardly the garb of Mongol threat as immeuicnt danger 
has been put forth The nvalry in a far of place was rccog* 
niscd by the groups as dctrcmanial to their interest 

Barani and Afif both try to make us believe that the 
kingship was imposed upon Firuz who was not at all interested 
m having it According to Barani, “When the anxiety of 
the army reached its limit and people began to feel that the 
destruction of thar own lives and property as well as those of 
their women and children was almost in sight and the cries 
of dismay arose on all sides, Makhdumzada Abbasi, Shaikh- 
nl-Shuyukh Misri Shaikh Nasiruddm Mahmud A\vadhi 
•(Chiragh-i-Dchh), Ulama, Mashaikh, Maliks and Amirs and 
respectable persons and leaders of every group collected in a 
body and agreed to elect Kruz as ie Sultan They then 
went to the camp of Firuz and' presented to him wtli one 
voice ‘Thou art the heir apparent and legatee of the late 


10 ihtd, p 46 



Sultan : Thou art tho son of Tughlaq Shah’s bfothcr I SultaU 
Muhamnlad had no son, and there is tto one in the city 
(Dchli) or in the army enjoying the confidence of the people 
or possessing the ability to icign. Tor God’s Sate save. these 
helpless people ; ascend tlie thronej and deliver us and many 
thousand other miserable men ; redeem the women ‘and 
children of the solidicrs from the hands of the Mongols and 
earn the blessings of two lakh people. Sultan Firuz begged 
to be excused but the leaders of the state and icligion djd nOt 
listen 10 his pleadings,^* 

According to Afif , "Tlic nobles of Sultan Muhmmad 
Shah assembled in council, and after a long and debated 
deliberation, the nobles and the -administrative officers hotli 
agreed that proper course was to place the reins of adminis- 
tration in the hands of Firuz Shah, Firuz Shah through 
fear of God, was averse to being made king and slated that 
he had lormcd tile plan of making the pilgrimage to 
Macoa Not withstanding tlie decision of the leaders up- 
on choosing Firuz as the new ling he continued to be hesitant 
and would not give his consent ''Tatai Khan who was the 
leader of the meeting,” says Afif, "then stood up, and taking 
die arm of Firuz Shall forced him to sit upon the throne ' ’’ 

The teluclancc of Firuz Shah to accept tlie throne is 
quite significant Was he really disinicrosted in becoming a 
Sultan ’ On the contrary, if wc closely examine the narra- 
ives wc Will find that he was very much interested in 
acquiring the llnone. His reluctance oi hesitation was the 
result of his uncertainly iegarding the support that he would 
get from all sections of the Jclngdom. In spite of the asser- 
tions of Afif and Bariim the sections that Jvcie supporting him' 
w'crc only a fragment of the officers of the state who were 
present in the camp of Sultan Muhammad bin Tuglilaq 

' 1 1 Barani, pp. 535-36. 

,12 Afif, p, 44. 
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The oIBcen In other parts of the kingdom had not been 
consulted and Firuz \vas quite consaoua of it Therefore b>’ 
showing his reluctance he was trying to judge his strength of 
the support One may agree or disagree with the view 

that "all talk of Firuz Shah’s reluctance seems to have 

been the result of publicity manager's imagination 

but one thing is certain that reluttance was not an indication 
of his real desire He waa very much interested in becoming 
a sultan and did manage things in such a way as to achieve 
success He had n^otiated with Shaikh Nasiruddin Mahmud 
Awadhi Chtra^-i'Dehlt who was recognised as the leader of 
the Mashaikh group Another reason which might have 
prompted him to show hts reluctance was to leariJ the re* ^ 
action in the capital He certainly must have known the 
departure for the capital of Malih Tuntan/® the slave of 
Khawaja-i-Jahan, who had been sent to the royal camp by 
the tvazir, and by showing reluctance he wanted to , gam 
some time In the mean time liy showing his jndificrencc 
to the things happening and by not taking any measures to 
prevent confusion in the camp after the death of the sultan 
he actually created a situation in which the nobles of the 
army were forced to take a decision so as to end die 
confusion that prevailed in the camp Is it not worth noting 
that during the interval of the death of Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq and his accession he did not take any step to prevent - 
the Mongols from attacking when he had granted them 
permission to depart from the camp and immediately after 
hu accession stopped them from their activity 

"While discussions and m^Ualions were going on in 
Thatta for the accession of Hniz Shah, the ncivs of Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq ’s death reached the capital. This 

14. Sri Ram Sharma Sliufiet in MeJuval Indian , Hirto^, 
p 143 , see also R C Jauhri, Ftroc Tughlaq, p 12. . 

15 Afif lias Tuntun, Elliot II I, p. I. Suggests die name as 
Mahh Altun. 

16 Afif, pp 4849 , Barani, p. 536. 
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news' Was, i^ied- by Malili Tun^ could ,IiaVe reached ' 
the'^capjtd ,ohly after ^ the, accc^on of Ffnii Sbah •_ ‘wiuch , 'took', 
■place diree days after -the' dedth '6ftbc']ate Sultan and' b-:Uusf 
have taken', quite a , 'few days For the fastest cufricr,-lO; reach 
Dehli frora,Thatta.‘. When Iiad left . Thatta’ 

ihc decision of the- nobles xvas-ndt yet "declared, and,, may be 
the negotiations were still -going'’ on and Malih Tuntuh/ihight^' 
have, informed the- alTaiw to Khwaja-j-J^an: The vereions ' 
of Afifand Barani' loay.c ample scopc-.Tor -doubt.’ -Afif "has^. 
giveti' two versions. First' he aa^ that When Khawja-l-Jalnin 
heard that Sultan Muhammad Shah was dead and that- Firua 
Shab had been clidsen by the nobles and chief men to succeed- 
him^ he set up the son of the late Sultan dn opposidoh at- 
Delhij -and gamed the people over to his 'side.^’ But' subs- 
equently he mentions tliat he heard a different 'version /from 
Eishwar Khan, which in reality was'corrcct. According to^'tliis- 
versoin when Malih Tuntun informed Kliwaja-hjahan, he. 
was agi’ieved at this news and mourned for, both -SuUaTt’ 
Muhammad and Firuz. Believing the news to be correci^/he 
placed on the throne a son of Sultan Muhammad.^® - It is 
obvious that in his revised version Afif is trying to absolve 
Khwaja-i-Jahan of any malice against Firuz Shah, of,^ rUay^bc 
he is'trying to justify the accession of Firuz as an outcome of 
election by the consent of every one' and the .oppo^tion' of 
th'e Wazir as only an outcome of his ignorance of the .actual 
proceedings. Khwaja-i-Jalian by raising a ,‘son' of. the ,late 
, Saltan , to the throne raised the lc^l‘issu^ of legitimacy and 
■hereditary siicce^ion. B^des, Khwaja-j^Jaha'n was .hot’ alone, 
he had with him Klian-i-Jahan Qiwram-ul-Mulk, Malik Hasan, 
-Malik Hisara*ud-din Uzbak, Malik iCliattab., and -Others;!® 
- Khwaja-i-Jahan's action no .dOuht was apparently ■ a move to 
set upvtl{e ;claim of legitimacy, hut the aon.bemg a minor the 
'regchC'y inevitable, which in -jeaUly , meant ' the. nile pJ 
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Khw’aja-i-Jalian whidi m its turn implied the continuity of 
the policy of Muhammad bin Tughlaq with which he was 
known to have been closely associated We have already 
mentioned that the W/t/tw and the Mashaikh and die nobles 
wanted to bnng to an end the policy of Muhammad bm 
Tughlaq and hence opposition to Khwaja-i-Jahan's action w^as 
inevitable by this group which had set up Firuz as their king. 
The version that Khwaja-i-Jalion perceived his error when 
he heard about the accession of Finis .Shah, leaves ample 
scope for doubt. Did he realise the mistake of setting up 
a minor son overlooking the other grown up members of the 
family like the brother of the late sultan or did he commit 
the error of taking the initiative in a baste without wailing to 
watch the course of events, or that the Khwaja perceived 
this error and regretted is only the expression of the historian 
who felt the action of the Khivaja as correct but in the face 
of failure could not dare to justify it ' 

So far Barani's account of the event « concerned, it is ' 
hightly inflated and calls fora great deal of weeding out. 
Barani m his Tenkh is out to please Finiz Shall to whom he 
dedicated bis work He w’as closely associated with Muham- 
mad bin Tughlaq and Kh^vaja-i-Jahan tlic consequence of 
which was that with the fall of Khivaja-i-Jahan^ Barani not - 
only lost his comforts but had to undergo n period of irapn* 
Bonment. It was during his imprisonment that Barani started 
Writing at the age of 69 years (lunar) After his release^ he 
remamed neglected and could not secure any stipend though 
Sultan Rruz >vas generously dislribuling them It was under ^ 
tlicsc circumstances that Barani ^v^otc Tankh‘:-Fmizshaht to 
attract the attention of the Sultao Tn his attempt to please 
Sultan Firuz he introduced many turns and ' tivists info his 
narrative so as to present a jiisliflcabon for every /action of 
Firuz Shah He was conscious of the weakness m the acces- 
sion of Firuz Shah, and therefore to give legal sanction intro- 
duces the story of his nomination by Muhammad Tughlaq 
He says Muhammad bin Tughlaq before his death, bemg 
extremely pleased witlt the nurshing and attendance of Firuz 
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declared him his )icir appifedt just before hiS dealli Batihii 
ivas conscious that he hid been closely associated 'vVith 
Khwaja-i Jahan and that the new government under Tiru^ 
was against all that was associated wtdi him, thus to please 
those m power he introduces tlic story of that- "Myself and 
many other reliable courtiers of Sultan Muhammad have 
heard the late Sultan saying tliat Ahmad Ayaz (Kliwaja-i- 
Jahan) has become useless He has crossed the Uge of seVenty 
and IS reaching eighty » he is neither capable of movement 
nor can lie ride His physical weakness is causing hnder- 
ance m the work of Ihwan i-Wizarat Now he is not fit for 
administrative work If he retires and starts livmg in tlie 
khankah ofShaikli Nizamuddin Auha he uould retain the 
legard that he enjoys among the people I feci shy to say 
this to him on his face, and it would be better if he tnakes 
such a request himself I sliall place the Diwan i Wizarat 
under some one who could run it smootlily Tliat B^rani 
has deliberately introduced this perverted account can be 
seen by comparing it with die account of Afif who says tliat 
when Firuz was summoned to attend his (Muhammad) 
person in Tiiatm Dchli being thus left vacant Khwaja j-Jahan 
was sent to the capital from Tbatta as the repiesentative 
of the absent sovereign “ Baram repeatedly condemns 
the action of Khawaja ijahan m setting up the son of 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq hoping that such a statement 
would please Sultan Fn*uz In justification of Sultan Firuz’s 
policy as compared to that of Muhammad bin Tughlaq 
Baram goes to the length of saying that on being asked by 
the late Sultan on the course of action to be taken to prevent 
repeated rebelUon he advised him to abdicate ^ Yei a 
little earlier Baram says that he could not present to the 
sultan that the cause of rcbcHiOn in all directions was the 


20 Baram, p 532 

21 i6i£f,p. 531-32 

22 Afif, pp 50 
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result of his excessive seventy and that if shedding of the 
blood M'as suspended for a while better feeling would spring 
up and mistrust be removed from the hearts of the people. 
Thus Barani's account of the accession of Firuz Shah is extre- 
mely vitiated by his attempt to please Firuz Shah and there- 
fore except for some of the incidents it is hardly reliable. 

Some of the statements found in the contemporary and later 
writingB throw sufficient hints that Firuz had entered into 
some kind of understanding with the group of Sufis, which 
lie seems to have calculated to be useful for his future. 
Badayum narrating the events writing after more than two 
hundred years of their occurancc says that Shaikh Nasirud- 
din Mahmud ChTagi-Dehli had secretly nommated MaJik 
Firuz as Sultan of Dchli while the emperor was atvay pursu- 
ing his war with the rebels of Giyarat, Deccan and Sindh, 
the Domination was confirmed by Makhdumzada Abban 
Immediately on heanng this the emperor summoned all the 
three i.e. Shaikh Nasirud-din Mahmud, MakJjduimada 
Abbasi and Malik Fjniz, to hu comp at Gondal When the 
arrival of the first two was announced the emperor issued 
orders for their execution Simultaneously, however, he fell 
ill into the agony of death and died As a result the orders 
remained unexecuted. The emperor had a son who at that 
time was out on a hunting expedition Pulling him aside 
treacherously with the aasistance oT the amirs and maliks 
Malik Firuz ascended the throne*^ The statement of 
Badayuni has been lightly discarded but what it is worth one 
may judge it in the context of other earlier and contem- 
porary wntings One thing, however, is dear that in 
northern India such a belief was in currenoy even after two 
centunes has passed since the incident took place. Afif^ in 
hu introduction to his history of Firuz Shah, speah in a 
guarded language the understanding between Shai^ Naarud* 
dm Mahmud Ckrag-i-DehU and Sultan Firuz when he says 
that "After the death of Sultan Muhammad when Sultan 


24, Badayum, (Tr.) Ranking, I, p. 322 
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Tiru?; became kng ShaiUi Nasliud-din Mahmud sent tlie 
foUot^ing message to Tiruz Shah, “Will you do justice to 
these 111011. or for this handful of poor and dependent I 
should ask from God for ailolher ruler " FiruZ Shah replied 
to this message ' I will deal With them wilh patience, tolera- 
tion and justice TIic Shaikh then sent the message, that ^'If 
you will act so then I too have prated for you for a rule of 
forty years This version very clearly indicates that terms 
were offered which weie accepted by Firuz and in ictum he 
was assured of the assistance Afif, however covers tip this 
contract under the garb of what he calls the foi e-cast of Suds 
about the succession of Tiruz Shah Thus according to him 
when Tughlaq Shall was the Muqla of Bipalpur he went to 
Shaikh Alauddm the grandson of Shaikh Taiid-ud-dia accom- 
panied by Muhammad and Firuz The Shaikh jn blessing gave 
4 yaids of clodi to Tugiaq Shah 27 yards to Muhammad Shall 
and remaining 40 yards to Tuuz Shah After then departjarc 
the Shaikh remarked that all tJic ibcrc would become rulers 
Similarly Shaikh Sharfud dm Panipati and Shaikh Nizanmddm 
Aulia also blessed and force cast about the future of Tiruz 
Shah Certainly Afif has very mgencously covered the whole 
under the garb of what may casually seem as the accession 
of a sufi according to Uie predestined succession determined 
by their prayers, but wc can discern an underlying meaning 
behmd the entire naiTalivc Not being sure of his position Firuz 
surely gave an understanding to the sufis that if he becomes 
the Sultan the lot of the sufis and tlie uhma would be diffe- 
lent than what it was under Muhhmmad bm Tughlaq. Thus 
we find that the accession of Finiz Shah was brought about 
by a combinaton of the ulama, mashaikh and a section of the 
nobles all of whom wanted to have a sultan on the throne of 
Dehli who would subrmt to thcir will and not act as an auto- 
crat These groups ivantcd a ruler under whom they wolild 
get maximum advantage from the government HotVever we 
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can not call Flruz an usurper for liic simple reason lliat 
nothing was defined regarding succession though the Muslim 
rule by then was established for more than a century' and 
a half The principles of nomination; election, hereditary 
succession every thing existed m a fluid state and the only 
rule that worked svas the exigent of the time and the ability 
of the person to pick up the crown and put it on his head. 
It was immaterial whether he picked it with the point of the 
sword or through manipulations 

Though Firuz had his coronation at Thatta but he had 
yet to occupy Delili the capital of the Sultanate, which was 
then under Khwaja-i-Jahan and where the wazir had set up 
another king. Thus Firuz had to be very careful and calcu- 
lativc m his move To prove the nobles in Uic camp that - 
he really meant to act in consulatjon witli them, he held a 
countal to decide the route that they should follow for the 
return journey to the capital. The counal expressed the 
view that they should proceed through Gujarat route so that 
the nehes of the country of Gujarat might be secured. But 
Firuz expressed the view that ‘‘When Tugblaq Shah marched 
to the capital he went by tvay of Dipalpur and by God’s 
favour obt^cd success, and, therefore, by following (he same 
route (^d s favour would assist them to reach safely the 
captal ” The logic as given by Afif is hardly credible 
because Tughlaq Shah was already posted in Dipalpur where 
as Firuz 'vas in Sindh, but in rejecting the Gujarat route 
Firtlz ^^'as acting with caution. He apprehended resistance 
on the Gujarat route, whereas the route via Dipalpur passed 
through places which were important centres of priumnenl 
sufis Besides, flniz had received informaflon about the 
stand taken by Kliwaja-i-Jahan and expected stiff reasiancc 
which called for maximum support from the Lashkar't^us 
He kept the information of Khwaja-yahan’s settieg up a son 
of Muhammad bin Tughlak on the throne secret till he 
Multan According to Afif, Firuz kept Jus ncivs 
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scciet because the news ni^ht discourage- the soldiefs who 
had already by then suffered a lot But the sahetit point 
10 note IS selection of Mhltiin for divulging tho hews It iS 
obvious that at Multap he expected to get tnore support and 
ovations, wJnch he felt might dispel all doubt from, Ihc nunds 
of the solders about the prospects of Viruz^ ''Uccess against 
the Wazir 

Firuz proceeded with calculated stejis to establish that his 
policy would be diffucnt from tliat of Sultau Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq He started by showing his conectn for and 
deference to tlic On his fi«t halt at Siwislan, Fiiuz 

displayed extraordinary zeal in vjsitmg the graves of tlie sufi 
saints and paid his homage to departed ones Whether it was 
an outcome of Ins genuine feelings or simply an act to 
strengthen tlie suppoit of the niashaiUi group in his impend 
mg struggle against tlie Wazir, now is any Ixidy’S guess But 
his act of regranting the waqf and vmm granip which had 
bcenresomded bj Muhammad bm lughlaq certainly bemfited 
the ulama mashaikh group ol Siwistan who naturally came 
out with all praise for Tiruz Shall He observed almost the 
same routine at his next halt at Bhaklcar He visited the 
graves of all the departed saints and regranted maqf and xnnm 
grants of which the grantees had been deprived of dunng 
the reign of the late Sultan From Bhakkar Firuz Sliah moved 
to Uchh where he set aside the orders of Muhammad bm 
Tughlaq and restored all the grants which they had enjoyed 
prior to their cancellation by the Jate Sultan At Uchh he 
made fresh grants to all those who had no means of hvcliliood 
He ordqred for the reconstruction of the Khanqah of Shaikh 
Jamalud-din and made fresh grants for its maintenance and 
handed over its management to tlie 50 ns of Shaikh Jamalud- 
dm He thus retorted the family of the Shaikh which had 
been ^ined dunng the previous reign Thus Firuz Shah 
by his actions at SiWistan, Bhakkar and Uchh justified his 

28 ihid i pp 55-56 
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selection and proved Inmself benefactor of the mashatldi in 
contrast to what Muliammad bin Tughlaq had been to tJiem. 
He thus earned some reputation and while he was still away 
from Multan he started receiving petihons from the people of 
Multan, and, not only gave paUent hearing to them but 
granted whatever was sought for in the petitions 

From Uchh Sultan Firuz came to Multan and as at pre- 
vious places he distributed \\calih to the mashaikh.*^ From 
Multan he proceeded to Ajodhan (Pakpatan) where he visited 
the grave of Sliaikh Fmdud dm Canj Shakar and thus showed 
his concern for the sufis Marching thus he reached Slrea 
where he rccrivcd substantial financial assistance from tlic 
sarrafs and traders (bcqqals) which replenished his resources 
and enabled Firuz Shah to dutnbutc wealth to his soldiers 
According to Afif it was declared that the amount thus receiv- 
ed would be treated as a loan taken by the government and 
Iinadul Mulk was ordered that the amount be hoted and 
should be returned to those persons on reaching Dchh^'* 
I^ruz obviously thus secured the support of this group of the 
fioanaers whose money would be safe only if Firuz succeeded 
in overthrowing Khwaja-i-Jahan At Sirea anotlicx incident 
took place which has a special significance m connection With 
the accession of Firuz Sbab Shaikh Nasu'ud dm Mahmud 
ktnld JJi'iv? ►tha* Jm* jhad iJvsugilddtafeV' ihr 

enure Royal entourage but the region from Su^ dmvards lay 
withm the spintual jurisdiction of Shaikh Qptbud dm 
Munnawar of Hansi and it was in the fiuicss of things that he 
(Firuz) should submit himself into his service and appeal to 
him for his assistance Sidtan Firuz acted accordingly and 
wrote to Shaikh Munawwar at Hansi almost the v^Tirds dic- 
tated by Shaikh Nasirud dm Mahmud. Shaikh Munawwar 
replied from Hansi that since Shaikh Nasirtid-din was entrust-' 
mg the entourage from that place to his care he w as praymg to 

30. tbtl, p 539 ^ 

31. Afif, p 60. 
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God to grant success to the Sultan in tl)C matter of his procur- 
ing Dehli.^^ Afif’s remark Ibat Shaikh Kasirud dm did all 
tliat to enhance the prestige of Shaikh Mlinawwar, otlienvisc 
both had cordial relations and were disciples of the same Pir, 
is also very significant. By tins remark Afif implidtly shows 
the steps through which Shaikh Nasirud din Ckira§-i-Dehh was 
establishing the superiority of the mashaikh He was not 
satisfied with his personal influence on Firuz but wanted to 
use it for enhancing the piestige of the suhs belonging to his 
fraternity. The remark also throws ample light on the 
shrewdness of Firuz who knew tine extent to which the 
mashaikh were capable of propaganda which they could use 
to boost up the cause of somebody or to denounce those 
whom they did not like. He tlius submitted to Shaikh 
Munawwar only to enlist his support and through whose pro- 
paganda (prayer) he\vas to have an atmosphere of welcome for 
himself in Dehli It was not for nothing that Shaikh 
Mimawwar remarked that Dehli would come to Hansi 

Sltaikli Munawwar’s prayers seem to have worked well, 
because while Firuz was still on his way to Hansi defection 
started in Dehli and Khawaja-i-Jahan's party began to break. 
Tlic first person to severe his connections from the wazir was 
his assistant Malik Maqbul Klian-i-Jahan. According to 
Afif the cause of Khan-i-Jahan s departuic from Dehli was 
that when Khwaja-i-Jaban learnt about the secret understand- 
ing between Malik Maqbul and Firuz Shall, he planned to 
imprison his assistant But Malik Maqbul was allerted while 
he was coming to Khwaja-i-Tahan and he at once left Dehli 
witli his family-members and retainers.^® Malik Maqbul 
moved with haste and i cached the camp of Firuz Shah at 
Ekdar which Firuz Shah later on developed into a town and 
named Fadiabad. The departure of Malik Maqbul com- 
pletely jipset Khwaja-i-Jahan who being convinced that more 
desertions would take place decided to submit to Firuz Shah 

33. tbid., pp. 61-62. 
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m the hope if he could save hirasclf by surrender He start- 
ed for the camp of Firuz Sliah against the advice of his parti- 
sans and reached the camp of Firuz Shah at Agroha With 
the presence of Khwaja-i-Jahan m hu camp Firuz could feel . 
himself as master of Behli and Afif says thus the saying of 
Shaikh Munawwar that Dchh would come to liiraiherc turn* 
cd out to he correct 

The treatment meted out to Khwaja-i-Jahan is also signi* 
ficant Afif says that Firuz was favourably disposed towards 
the Kbwaja but the nobles in his camp being opposed to it 
he handed over the case of the Khwaja to them Firuz cer- 
tainly wanted to get nd of the warir for which Malik Maqbul 
also must have worked in the camp, because in the exit of 
the Khwaja he could see the prospects of his own promotion 
as wazir. Firuz too had his tingcr on the pulses of th^ nobles 
and knew that they hated the rt^ime and the system represen- 
ted by the Kh;vaja. Thus by handing over the ease of tlie 
Khwaja to tlie nobles he was actually getting a thing done by 
others which was to bis own liking, and, at the same tune 
posing to them that he wanted to act according to their wdshes 
and not according to his oivn Baram of course is very 
apologetic and praisa Firuz for his hbcral attitude in pardon- 
ing the relations of Khivnja-i-Jahan and in punishmg "only s 
-On® si^ .hi,« ASvicat£«.\vlmjirjmi3iiJg^*tpJ3ama’ 
sons responsible for instigating Kbwaja to oppose Firuz. How- 
ever, if we look closely into the matter w6 will find (hat the 
persons executed were those who iverc opposed to his acces- 
sion and Firuz utilised the occaaon of the Khwaja’s subniis- 
sjon (o get Hd of them. The manner in which the Khwaja 
was pardoned, removed from his office and granted in 
the iqta of Samana and was granted permission to proceed to 
his new assignment but was subsequently executed on faia way 
to Sanvina away from the camp of Firuz Shah stinks tvith 
the dirty polihcs All this svas staged to give a mask to the 
act in the camp where outright condemnation and execution 
of the old waar might create a fcchng of Apprehension in 
the minds of the camp followers. 
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After the execution of KhtVaja-i-Jahan, being free from 
^11 apprehension Firuz continued his march towards the 
capital with comparative case He halted at Hansi and met 
Shaikh Munawwar and quitely acknowledged some pieces of 
advice which he knew he was not going to adhere to. From 
Hansij Firuz came to Mih. He entered the city on 
Thursday, the 25th August 1351 (2nd, Rajab, 752}^® and 
ascending the throne had his coronation celebrations which 
lasted for twenty one days. Thus Finiz Shah's accession 
was brought about by a condonation of inflshfitkhj ulema and 
nobility through negotiations, manipulations and compromise, 
Firuz was conscious of his own Weak position. He had no 
claims on the ground of natural succession or nomination. 
He had no aimy under h|s direct control. He had not 
established his repuration as a military commander through 
his miiitaiy exploits in which soldiers under his command 
had earned mal'^-ghanmat (booty). Under the circumstances 
he had to depend on the support of the elements who had 
been dissatisfied doting the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlaq; 
.and, in return he had to adopt a policy of appeasement 
towards these groups and keep them pampered by meeting 
their demands. Of these groups the ulama-mashaikh group 
v»as the most dominating one and Firuz had to be very parti- 
cular not to offend tlicir feelings. By constantly referring to the 
ularaa and proclaiming time and again that his actions were i 
in confinnity with the shara he stressed the Islamic character 
of the state Thus with his accession the ulama became the 
diciatois in the matter of state policies ; it was so to say the 
triumph of the Islamic re-actionary tendencies wiiich bad 
been kept under contiol by monarchs like Alauddin Khalji 
and Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

The effects of the circumstances under which Firuz 
Shah ascended the throne were of fai reaching consequences. 

He had to ictain his conneclion With Muhammad bin 
Jugiilaq and yet established that he was not associated with 
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the ihinp done by his predecessor and so much disbked by 
a particular group of persons. To meet this situation Finiz 
Shah adopted a policy of caution and calculation thcJccy-notc 
of which ^vas to act according to the exigency of the time. 

In the accession of Fini? Shah the people and officers ^ 
of the capital had no say and Finiz realised the need of 
rcmovmg all apprchnsiom from their minds, wm them over, 
and, restore confidence in them about his good intentions 
He was mrornicd that officen and some people of tlie capital 
were anxious because large sums were due from them These 
suras had been advanced to them by Sultan Muhammad 
bm Tughlaq for carrying out development work but had 
been appropriated by (hem Khwaja i-Jahan, to gam their, 
support, had also distnbutcd wealth to the people after setting 
up Ins candidate All the money lent and the wealth distn- 
butcd stood in (he government bools against the names of 
respective recipients When the accounts were presented by 
Faklir Shadt, (he accountant, Sultan Firuz Shah consulted 
Qiwam-ul-Mulk Qiw,am-Ml-Mulk, who u-as ver)' shrewd, 
at once grasped the situation and pointed out that a densahd 
for the restoration of these sums would result only in bitter- 
ness without actually getting back anything On being 
asked how the Sultan should proceed in the matter he advised 
lum to have all the aecoutvtt brought into the pubhc court, 
and there to destroy them in presence of all the people 
so that they may be relieved of their anxiety Firuz Shah 
approved of this advice, and by lus direcbon the rclevcnt 
records were brought into his court, where the) were publicy 
cancelled^’ To justify hw action, Finiz Shah inscribed in 
Ins Fuluhat 

"Belter a people s weal (ban treasures vast/’ 

"Better an empty chest than hearts downcast ” 

This net of Firuz Shah, no doubt, indicated a fresh approach 
to state polity, but at (he same time It also gives an idea of 
his own anxiety to please flic people even at the cost of the 
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state ’ From the ^advjce Finiz Shah discovered in Q,iwa-mul- 
“MUlk an'^adviser to his otvn liking and ajipointcd him Wazir 
-iwith the new title qf KhckA-Jahan. 

Firuz Shah next made his jnous declaration not to shed 
' the blood of the Muslims. Making such a declaration at a 
’ time t^'hen blood of IChtt^ajad-Jahan and his associates was 
still dripping from the excculioner^s axe, was not without pur- 
pose. In his Firuz Shah points out that in the reigns 

■of former kings the blood of many Musalmans had been shed 
and many varieties of torluic employed, but the Great and 
Merciful God made him seek for His mercy by devoting him- 
self to prevent the unlawful killing of Musalmans and inflict- 
ing of any kind of torture upon them. He further says that 
these things were pmeftsed Uiat fear and diead might fall up- 
on the'hearls of men and that the regulations of the govern- 
,ment might bO duly maintained Their motto of government 
jbeing t — 

“If you want to maintain your kingdom, you will have 
to keep your swoid jestlcss 
At another place Firuz Shah says ; 

“Boast not the hundreds thou hast slain, 

5 To save one life's a noble aim.’ 

Tliough Firuz Shah has not named any ruler, but wc know 
ihe severity of punishments inflicted by Muhammad bin 
TOghlaq. Tliese pronouncements of Firuz Shah were, in 
reality, aimed at declaration of a policy different from that of 
his predecessor. These pious declarations were made witli 
the implicit aim of gaining the favour of tlie people and 
/dlencmg any opposition or icmoving any apprehensions tliat 
ihight^ liave persisted in ibe minds of those ivho had been 
directly or .indirectly associated with Khwaja-i-Jalian. 

^ , Firuz Shall had seen the consequences of the opposition 
of the riiling class duiing die reign of Muhammad bin 

'38/ jFntnhat'-i-Finizshahif p. 3; AflfJ p. 20. 
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TugWaq, and his anxiety to rule peacefully, without being 
called upon to face oppoadon, he adopted the policy ot set- 
tling the ruling class by making die posts hereditary* His 
aim was to create a sense of sccunty and pcrroancncy in 
them and guorantec their coniinuance. In tWs be seems to 
liavc gone lo the extremes, as Afif mentions. ‘'If an officer of 
the army died he was to be succcdcd by his son , if he had - 
no son, by bis son-in-law , if be had no son-in-law by h« 
dave , if he had no slave, by nearest relation , and >f he bad 
no relations, by lus wives 

Besides making all officers and posts hereditary, Finiz 
Sliah reverted back to the practice of granting ret'cnuc assign- - 
meats in lieu of salary to hts officers and soldiers. With 
hereditary succesnon these assigomcnts acquired permanent 
nature. The officials of the state no doubt felt happy and satis- 
fied and thought in terms of the continuity of the reign of 
Firuz Shah m which they found the continuity of their own 
rights. Thus Firuz Shah obtained hii personal comfort 
sccunty at the cost of efficiency in the administration Bribery 
became rempant and the Sultan instead of preventing it, 
connived at it He was afraid that any attempt to put an end 
to this extra income ought result in opposition of the officials 

Fmiz Shah had also seen the results of the .opposition of 
the ulanifl He Iiad fully realised that the policy of Ala-ud-dm 
and Muhammad bin Toghlaq of keeping the ulama-masliaikh 
group under control necessitated hard work and constant 
vigilencc. He liad also seen the mischief that could be created 
by this group in spite of vigilcnce and hard work. Besides, 
he had gamed the tliront through their support, and being 
desirous of rcmainiiig on the throne wjth ease and comfort he 
adopted the policy of least resistance to this group. He knew 
that Eo long this g«up was ivcU provided for and so long the 
show of subordination of die secular authority to the diciatca 
of the ulama could be maintained, he would liavc no diffi- 
culty lo continue enjoying their support WxOx this mtcation 
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fee orclered thai all Such grants 'which had been conhscated 
from religious persons dunog the previous reign for one reason 
0 ^ the other and had been brought under the exchequer sliould 
'"be returned to their former holders on their production of 
docOmentry evidence of the grants iriadc to diem by different 
sultans m the past Besides restoring the cancelled grants 
die made fresh grants of lands to the ulama and inashaith and 
made adequate provision for their comfortable living 

To keep the ulama in proper humour he time and again 
posed himself as a champion of Sunm orthodoxy, and, on 
every matter sought their opinion and pre-sanction before 
actually taking a step To the ulama this was like subordi- 
nation of the authority of the sultan to them own However, 
it Would be going too far to say tliat Firuz Shah wras an 
orthodox Sunni m his personal life Wc know that he was 
^ adiefced to liquor and in spite of his promise to Shaikh Qptubdin 
Jdunawwar of Hansi who admonished him for his taste, 
he continued drinking, of couise bke 'a pious person in 
privacy He was also fond of music and encouraged and 
patronised it by making it a state ceremonial for the occasions 
Id and Shab i-Barat festivals 

Thus the groups ivho bad sponsored and supported Firuz 
Shah m becoming the sultan of the Dchli Sultanate could find 
no cause ^0 repent for their Choice They derived the maxi- 
mum benefit during his reign Firuz Shah too ruled without 
any difficulty Of all the sultans who sat on the throne of 
Dehli he alone enjoyed a prolonged comfortable reign But 
alt this appaient peace, comfort and prospenty was at the cost 
of efficiency It sapped the roots of administration His 
Application to the ulama only encouraged a group of 
unscrupulous selfish people to behave arogatilly and pose them-' 
selves as tlie custodians of Muslim conscience All these 
combined to create a situation in which deslnligration be- 
came inevitable. 

4l lititdlMl pt 20 
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The State of Medieval Malwa ahd 
the Fifteenth Century India 



A special feature of Uic’ ji^ecntli ':;centtify^. tKe' 

rise of she Provincial kingdoms- « tHe;, culmination of-tHe 
process which had set'in'iwth thd,fdmidaljon of .the';Bahmarii 
and Vijaynagar kingdoms.'"' 'HieiV certain '\^as madc.’possi We 
partly by local - discontent whicii Nvas fanned V^yi' capable : 
Goyeniors who could 'unde^taftd, ihe^local. •cur'rems^''betf6r, 
than the Sultan' "^Itihg.at HcbJi. Thc'Jisinlcgi^tion'b^^ the 
Sultanate ofDebU also showed tliat ' dic "distant.; provinces 
couW i^ot be held by military force albn'e. ' 'The, provinciM 
kingdoms, each having its , own internal'; proble^ ' resulting ' 
from local conditions, had to irainc policies 'suitable^ to the’, 
.situations each was called upon (o' face. In'lhc pteseht. paper 
an attempt is being made 'to analyse some the prln^ples 
evolved in Malwa' state in relation • to its • internal ^ propleiM < 
and also the principles evolved to settle inter-state rWhtions; 

The thirteenth and the fouflecnth 'ccntUiies ^vltaesscd : 
the passing of the political' power from' tlie , Rajputs to^the 
Turks and the process of cltange naturally'Wolv^ a lot-qf 
clash and conhict The motivating factor' beliind.fhe 
invaaon was primarily political. l&m _tbe invading 'turk' ' 
not only a soldier ; he was also-a. Muslim. .-He belong^, not ' 

- merely- to an army hut also to a Iaiih‘:\vluch-laid down a 'code' 
of'conduct tha't decided ih‘c contouri of Ws; Iife-;:bbth' ,:ar'.^ri' ' 
■ individual and as a member of the soacty. f '. A'-Muslim'' ruler/ - 
therefore, by.'definitioh, liad to preserve •an'd ’streh^henr Tslam, / 
‘ Thus, paradoxically, a poljtical/y motoled cdhquest/led'tp 'a/ 
change in Indi’as Statereli^on ' .-A cyhicafVvar ofaggVes-,! 
yon undertak^.not to Spread laith Ibiit to '-grab/’^pdwer 
^rwjilted jn' ^tabisliihg'lbe dOmmantfpKidoh 'of that faith.fn' '; 
('medie^i f^dia'; A political -Vonquest 'took . the;^/bub/ard , 
y^ape of/ km Islamic conquest of tlic Hindu?; and every a'ct^,. 

^aggr^idn/agaihst’-the; ^Hindus,-, 'either 'for- ' jAeaking 'fheir/l 
: tMistance';dr>(>for/ territorial estensioA<'vvas;:loudiy prdcjaiiped', 

' :as'^h6ly y'.vat-fzJiihfldi Barani, -fbr example; “eniomed a Muslim 
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king “to make a firm resolve to overpower, capture, 'enslave 
and degrade the Hindus." “AH the strength and power of 
the king and the holy wamon of Islam’* were to be concen- 
trated holy campaigns and holy %vars" and the Muslims 
were advised “to risk themselves in the enterprise so that the 
true faith may uproot the false creed.” The contemporary 
Persian sources abound m such utterances and often lead a 
historian to deduce that zncdicvaJ India was a prolonged pro- 
cess of Muslim oppression on the Hindus The mtcraal , 
history of the provincial kindom of Malvva, however presents 
a different picture. 

The kingdom Malwa, founded by Dilatvar Khan Ghuri 
(Amid Shah Daud) was established on an enduring footing 
by his son and successor Hoshang Shah. The Gujarati in- 
vasion and his captivity almost within the year of his acccsaoh 
made it clear to Hoshang Shah that the danger to his kingdom 
from the ambiuons of the Dcighbounng powers tvas more 
imminent than from his subjects He reahsed that the support 
of only the Muslim section of ius subjects would not help him 
in maintaining his poation against his neighbour, and ihat 
rcUgion could no longer be used as an inspuing agent to fight 
aggressive or defenave ware against his neighbours, who except 
for Mewar, tverc all Muslims. He realised that in the altered 
situation the narrow parochial outlook of tiie ulama and the 
theologians, as expressed by fiaranl, if followed would bring 
only ruin and destruction to his fciiigdom. He realised that 
a policy of religious 'apartheid’ clashed with the dictates of 
sound statesmanship For adwee on polity he turned to 
Sayyid Aahraf Jahangir Satnoam, who ^vas not only a sufi saint 
but had been himself a ruler, and, bad .practical experience 
in both aspects of life As a sufi Ashraf Jahangir belived in 
the philosophy of 'sidk-fkal^ and advocated this principle as 
the basis of slate policy 

Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir did not believe in absolute 
monarchy, and advised that in important matters of state the 
king most consult good, honest and learned men. The idea 
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behind consultation \yas to gain an opportunity of vfeighing 
the situation and to gam confidence of the ofiiceis '^Consul- 
tation he ■wrote, ''may appear as divujgence of secret,' but 
in reality it is the right method of keeping a secret In 
consultation the king must listen to all without atonce elipress- 
ing approval of any of the opinions He should move in a 
way tliat each one of them feel that the king has acted upon 
ins advice Hoshang Sliah accepted the atfvice of the saint 
and adopted the method of consultation as a principle in 
conducting the affairs of the state In Malwa, consultation 
and discussion with high officers and prominent persons, and 
tlieir approval of the action of the king, became a regular 
practice However, it is not being suggested here that it gave 
birth to some tegular constitutional body enjoying the right 
of advising the king But consultation with the nobles, prac- 
tised for about a century, became a tradition m the Slhte 
system of Malwa , it ivas considered by the nobles as their 
privilege and nght, and later in the reign of Mahmud Khalji 
II when any noble was not consulted he ciprefsed his resent- 
ment 

The absence of a settled law of succession had been the 
bane of the Sultanate of Dchh It not only led to struggle 
for the thione even before the corpse of the dead sultan was 
consigned to the grave, but also created anxiety leading to 
party facbons The Malwa Sultans seem to have been alive 
to this qiiesnon and tried to evolve a principle which Was 
given a fair trial in Malwa. Of course hereditary right was 
the first pnnciple recogmsed in the stale of Ma(wa Tlie 
hereditary nghl was accompamed by the nght of the ruling 
monatch to nominate his successor Mahmud I made further 
improvement by granting the title of Sultan to the ptiBce 
whom he nominated as his successor ThiS became an 
established pracbee m Ttfeliiia, GUiyas Shah, Hasir Shah 
and Mahmud II all got the title of Sultan durmg the life- 
time of the fether by whom they were nominated to succeed 
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The principle of nominalion was put to test on two occasions 
and on both the occasions it was vindicated The first 
occasion came when a number of nobles disfavouring Ghazni 
Khan tned to set him aside after Uic death of Hosliang Shah 
but they failed because a larger section supported Ghi^i 
Khan on the ground of his nomination. TIic second occasion 
15 even more interesting. Nasir Shah finl nominated Shihab- 
ud-dm as his successor ; but when that prince rose in rebel- 
lion Nasir Shah rescinded the earlier nominaUon in favour of 
Malimud Shah Tlie second nomination was taken as final 
and after the death of Nasir Shah all the efforts of Shihabrnd- 
dm to assert his claim on the basis of earlier nomination 
proved of no avail Tlie monarchy in Malwa, as any where 
else dunng the medieval age, was considered as a trust given 
to the king by God winch made the king answerable to God 
alone and not to the people 

Ashraf Jahangir liad advised the king’ lo refram finm 
tyranny : "nothing can be more destructive for die king diin 
persistent and severe pumshment and tcrroriratioii of the sub- 
jects” The principle advocated here was not a new one ; 
but in Its application die sultans of Malwa did not make any 
distinction between their Muslim and non-MusIim subjects ; 
and that was a new tiling As a result of this policy of tole- 
ration, destruction of temples or harassment of the non- 
Mushms IS not to be found practised m the kingdom of 
Maliva Freedom of vorship adopted by the state as its policy 
stands in contrast with the policy of tie other contemporary 
states A large number of Jain temples flourished in Mandu, 
Dhar, Ujjain, Mandsor, Hoshangabad and Ashta, where the 
images of Jain Tirthankars were worshipped freely. iThat the 
pohey of toleration observed in Malwa attracted the noficc of 
some of the contemporary Muslim Tulers is evident from 
Mahmud Gawan's reference to of Mahmud Klialji fis the 
rmmDin-irzimak-i-kufcT or the helper of the infldelcs In the 
administrative machinery of Malwa we find the Hindus 
occupying important positions , they were also included In 
the advisory couned of the monarch. For example, Nardeva 



Soni and Sangram Singh, were ticasurers , Rnji Rayan Rai Siva 
Das comtnanded a section of the army , Punja Raj was m 
ckirge of the Kbalsa lands j and Medini Rai worked as wazir 
wdi Sihvahana ai hiS assistant Tiiat the Malwa sultans Weie 
tiying to establish a bi'Oad based state can also be gathered 
from some of tlie remaiks of the histouaiis of medieval India 
Finshta remarks about the reign of Mahmud I that ‘ m his 
kingdom the Hindus and the MUsbms lived happily and 
maintamed tnendly relations with each other ’ 

The ^ate of Malwa envisaged the protection and welfare 
of the people as the primary obligation of die state In Malwa 
a public hospital was run at the states s expense to afford free 
medical treatment This central hospital had two wings , 
one, for convalescence and the other, for the insane A 
medical laboratory and a stbrc-housc of medical herbs, ccUect- 
ed from different paits of the coimtiy had also been provided 
to the hospital In this hospital both Ayurvedic and yuriani 
systems were practised 

It is gencially held that Shcr Shah was the fiist ruler who 
cared for the cultivators, but here ih Malwa long before Sher 
Shall we find Mahmud Kbalji taking positive steps to encour- 
age cultivation He ordered that no damage to the crop 
shohld be caused by the marchmg armies , and if was 
caused full compensation from the state treasury waS to be 
given to the cultivators He also reframed from increasing 
the revenue demand when agnculture prospered m any part 
of his kingdom 

In the process of territorial expansion the Malwa Sultans 
reduced a nurabhr of petty Rajput cheifs but^ instead of 
replacing those chiefs by Muslim military commanders^ they 
allowed thfem to continue in their terntones on payment of 
tribute and acceptance of the -suzeramty of Malwa The 
Malwa sultans recognised fheir responsibility to protect the 
feudatories agamst .aggression frota neighhourmg kingdoms, 
and also to settle their mutual disputes 5'or example, we may 
^ Prefer ta the Cases of-Tlai Parhat ahd Rai Bhanu of Baglana 
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who were protected from ihc invasions of Mahmud Sharqi of 
Jaunpur and Minm Mubarak Shah of Khandesh, and, to the 
settlement of the disputes between Rai Bhoj of Sarguja and the 
chiefi of Raipur and Ratanpur. The policy of encouraging 
the Rajputs to settle m Malwa and granting them added 
<xinsidcrable strength to the state of Malwa The RajpUts 
whole-heartedly supported the Sultans of Maltva in ^thdr 
military activity and became one of the main stay of the 
kingdom. 

The relations of Malwa with her neighbouring kingdoms 
mdicatc that the States had developed some kind of treaty law 
based on mutual consent by which llicy tried to rcsolw: thar 
differences, which served as the basis of micr-statc relations in 
India during the fifteenth century. In the treaty that was 
concluded between Gujarat and Malwa m 1452; it ^vas stipul- 
ated that both should respect the tcrritonal boundancs of each 
other and cononuc the exchange of presents The treaty also 
specified the areas where each could attempt territorial expan- 
sion. The kingdoms of Malwa and Jaunpur also resolved 
their dispute on the question of suxeramty over the small 
territory of Kalpi by means of a treaty and the terms agreed 
upon where honoured by both the parties. Sumlarly by 
another treaty the Babraani km^om settled its conflicts wth 
Malwa. The treaty negodations in this particular case indi- 
cate that the pnnaple of modification in the terras offered 
was fully recognised and depended upon mutual agreement 
and also that the envoys negodaUng the treaty were vested 
with powers by their raonarchs to arrive at a final agreement 
and to sign on their belialf. A treaty thus signed was consi- 
dered as binding and was honoured by ’ the respective 
monarchs. ' ^ 

In these treaties the peace negotiators while opening the 
talk pointed out tliat because of war between the two ’Muslim 
mien the Hindus were hcncfiitcd and that if they ceased to 
fight they might easily establish the light of Islam on all lands. 

< A sccQoa of the Ulama and the Mashaikh who looked upon 
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these clashes as detrimental lo the interest of islaiir ni India 
also ad\ocalcd the need of some principles which c6uld forhi 
the basis of mutual rclatiomhip of these stales From time to 
time they expressed tlicif diflapprbval of these clashes and 
pionomiccd that such a condition Wodld on^ help the hafis to 
take advantage of the situaUon to become strong 

Tlie pronouncement of the Muslim divines of establish- 
ing peace among the Muslim States fot the betterment of 
Islam, also piovidcd a bcdiod to the rulers and intriguers to 
justify their actions under the plea of rcfigmn To illustrUc 
the pomt we may take, a few examples The justification put 
by the dissatisfied amu of Sultan A^uliamraad Shah $ayjid jn 
mvitmg Mdimud Khaljl to march on Delib ^va8 that their 
Sultan ivas neglecting his duty of piotectmg Islam Mahmud 
Sharqi justified has inavason of Kalpi on the ground that 
Nasir Khan hdd deviated from the path of the S^iarjgi Simi 
larly when Mahmud Khalji decided to oust Mahmud Sharqt 
from Kalpi he charged the latter of anti-Islaimc activity 
Even Maliraud Gawan interpreted ^ahmud Kbalji's move- 
ments towards Deccan as assistance to the Kafirs m their 
invasion of Bahmam kingdom Thus we sec diat xchgious 
plea could as well be adopted to (he interest of war as to 
those of peace 

The treaties raentioncdj hotvever were all signed bet- 
ween kingdoms tlie rulcrs^ of which were M'^hms The desir- 
ability of peace between the Muslims being advocated, the 
baas of agreement was reciprocity of the parties concerned 
the santity of which was deduced Xrom the "If the 

enemy submits for peace oUc should also bend to accept it ’ * 
The inspiration to respect the words plei^ged in the treaty -vkas 
also denved from die Dxvmc Words Tfac^e treaties there- 
foie indicate that religion so much dominated the mmds of 
the people that religious justification of the action was t^en 
as the accepted norm in pohfitt 


2 Riyaz-ul-^Isriha, p. 94 
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State. It provided Scope -to/ the ':,dlwpp6iiited ^Miisliras-to 
raise the slogan' of J>rotccting^ Islam* agaiDSt'' a_/f^me -',)vhcre 
the Hindus had any upp^ hjmdj,the,<banefid consequ6ncp 
which one can notice in the'atete;;or Malwai' where 'the 
dancy of Medini Rai and his.'asWiatcs.indhendministrariori, 
was resented by a group of Muslims who had to^ Woflc ^ undef 
him. It may be pointed'oat, however, that' Islam. 'visualised; 
a state where the ruling power would’be'Muslhn,. "arid tlie' 
non-Muslims would’ be accorded .me;. ppsidbn "of prbtected’ 
people ; hence the Muslims in India' could think of themselyCl' 
only as belonging to the ruling class f and their 'h'Kchtmcnt 
against Hindu ascendancy arose f^rtiy from that;' sehtiment. 
Thus, when such a group raised its voice in Mal wa^ and ^von' 
'over the Sultan to their view, they simply invited, the doom_ 
of the kingdom. It knocked out' thc'vc’ry basis of the'. Roltcy 
on which tlic Idndom of Malwa had prospered. It dffered; 
to the Gujatati Sultan an opportunity to .interfere in the, 
affairs of Mahva and he succeeded not. only in relieving "tKcx 
Muslims from Hindu ascendancy but also iii-.depriving.the; 
Malwa Government of tile services 'of cflicicht, men. - When' 
the overthrown Rajputs looked to Rana Sanga fbr Heljj, it 
gave bim also the opportunity to interfere in ‘die affairs :of' 
Malwa on behalf of the Rajputs. Thus the -internal dissehtion 
resulting from tlie appeal to religion only ruined' die state' bf 
Malwa and ..brought about it's exlinclioA." The tiiama'Of the" 
-iifteenth and the sixteenth centuries do 'mot seem ''lb' have' 
realised that a “kingdom can be made peaceful with, unbelief' 
and justice and not with Islam and >tyranny*j"a- vie;^ '.which''’ 
wc’ find All. Muhammad Khan boldly prpnouhcin'g inithe 
ei|btecnth century 
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Some Chronicles and Chroniclers 
of Medieval India 



A historian analysing and mterpretuig the history of India 
during the medieval period has depend much for his source 
material on the histories or the chronicles written by the con- 
temporary or near contemporary writers Tn tlus a common 
misconception has become deeply imbeded in our minds 
While considering the source material, wc take it for "granted 
that somce material on medieval Indian history means Persian 
compositions only Prior to the coming of the Mughals the 
persons who \vrote these chronicles belonged to the class of 
scholars devoted to the study of Islamic theology and were 
commonly designated as ulamn No doubt Islam does not 
recognise an oi darned priesthood, but, in practice, the ulma 
derived their authority from their learning The common 
Muslim knew httle about the intncacics of his <irced and 
therefore the tilania, because of their knoivlcdgc, became his 
mentor They governed conscience and ]udged conduct. 
They decided whether a given action squared with tlic tenets 
of Islam The validity of any action depended not on the 
categorical imperative of social duly but on the verdict of the 
ulma Thus by the conditioning logic of tlieir position tlie 
ulama as a class were hidebound by orthodoxy which was 
further strengthened by their economic position , they had no 
independent means of hvchhood Supported by royal patro 
nage or the patronage of the affluent they had nothing except 
their dogmatic conservatism to justify the fact that they should 
be so supported The intellectual outcome of the- narrow 
sectarian orthodoxy of the ulma was die pioduction of the 
clironicles, the accepted sources of medieval Indian history 
which contain the lines of theological prejudices aci^oss the 
picture painted or distorted in them We cannot positively 
iiy to what extent religion acted as die mouve fotcb behind 
the drama ol medieval Indian history or such was only the 
^^interpretation of the writers who tried to justify or condemn 
the actions of the monarchs in terms of Islam But certainly 
such iS the picture depicted ift the Persian chronicles 
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‘ Tradibon also played an important role in detenmning 
the treatment of history by these chroniclers. Prior to the 
occupation of India by the Turks in lalatoic historiography 
two traditions had developed the— Arab and the Persian Per- 
sian historiography was an outcome of the revival of Persian 
culture and traditions under the Turks Under this fresh 
inspiration Persian language found its patron among the 
Turkish rulers and governors The Arabic language was rep- 
laced in these Turl.o-Muslim regions with Persian and m his- 
toriography the Arab method of writing history was dispensed 
with "The ancient spirit of Persia was invoked to forge a 
new path and the history of the ages was converted into the 
history of the hnga . The general trend was to plan all his- 
torical wTirks On the Persian model and survey the social land- 
scape from the foot of the royal throne and treat the biography 
of a sovereign as the history of the times,”' 

The ulama who ivrofc these chronicles treated history on 
the Uncs on which they had studied Hadis To them study of 
Hadis was mdispenablc for one who wntes history, because 
these \\crc twins and one without the other would be incom- 
plete Thus the WOrds nnd the deeds of the Prophet and the 
tenets of Islamic code of conduct served to these waters as 
the yard-stick to measure the actions of a monarch 'Their 
judgement under the arcumslanccs ’ivas bound to have a 
rclipous bias 

The medieval Indian chroniclers had also evolved a code 
of conduct in writing history according to which it was obh- 
galory in the mlercst of piety that when narrating the excel- 
lence, the good deeds, the justice and equity of a ruler or of 
a great man, his failings, vices and evil deeds were not con- 
cealed Such a^stand, however, placed the medieval Indian 
chroniclers in a difficult situation, who mostly WTOtc to please 
or expected to get some benifil from liis patron, or wTole at 
the command of the reigning monarch. is to get out of 

1. K A Nizami, Some aspects of Religion and Politics inInSa 
during 13/A cenluiy, p 364 / 
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such a predicament that they evolved the principle that 'hi* a 
historian considers it expcdi^t hfc should speak openly, but iF 
not, he should speah by jnsmuation, m hintSj biid in hovert 
and learned aliusions AnoUicr bistonan of the fifteenth 
century observes that, 'hhc official historian should, by lunts, 
insinuations, overpraise, and such otlier devices as may come 
to hand, never fail to express his true opinion, which, while, 
remaining undectected by his illiterate patron, is sure to be 
understood by the intelhgcnt and the wlse*”^ These methods 
provided ample scope to the chioniclcrs to ventilate their 
peisonal viens and prejudices by mixing them with narrative 
of the events The iilmn tried to glorify Islamic ideals in 
their writings thiough such devices 

According to Peter Hardy, tJic Islamic or tlic didactic 
religious framework m Mushm historiography of India was 
the result ol three main trends "Kirst was an almost exclu- 
sive conccntiation on the deeds of Muslims in Hindustan " 
For thetc chromclcrs "non-Mushms are as die furniture and 
piopertics for the stage on which the drama of the Muslim 
destiny and ilic Muslim political achievement in Hindustan is 
played The Hindus arc not mentioned, for the most part, 
except as the passive material on which Muslims impose tlicir 
will It IS the function of the Hindus to provide opportu- 
Jhf ihc wj-J.vi* T.tu? 

was the 'Tndo-Mushm historians' acceptance of the Muslim 
world order” and that the "past is observed through religious 
spectacle winch with dctammation they tried to strengthen 
by their wniings "Whatever happens is bixnight under the 
categories of Muslim thought whether or not religion is an 
element in the situation Of counc, this idiom is more domi- 
nant in some of the writers than m others " Tlie third was 
“the religious presupposition of the Indo-Mushm ffistonans 

2 ’B'lximij Tnrtkh-t-FirUzshabi, 15>16, cf Nizami, Loc cit, 

p 364 

,"3 Mir Khwand, cf Nizami, Loc, cif , p 365. 

4. ^P Hardy, Ihtonaus of Medtmt Jtidta, p 114 
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“ With them an ounce of religious truth weighs more than a 
pound of fact. Sometimes this attitude is ciquressed m a 
humble acceptance God alone knows the truth '' 
Medieval Indian chroniclers ^'are alike in imputing to Divine 
Decree the final role in the determination of events ; 
Even when histoncal personages appear to be acting auto* 
nomoualy and their wishes and decisions appear to csplam 
what happens, investigation will reveal the hand of God in 
the background ' ® 

Thus we find that the handling of the medieval Indian 
chronicles as source material demands majumum care and 
caution, and each statement made in these compositions 
requires analysis before acceptance Since much of the per- 
sonal bias and prqudiccs of the wntcr is woven into the 
texture of the narratives, it becomes imperative that one 
acquaints himself first ivith the life of the author and tlicn try 
to interpret the statements made by them The personality* 
of the antlior, the conditions and the purpose for which he 
was writing arc as vital inforroatjons for understanding the 
chronicles as the arcumstances and the chractcnsUcs of the 
period in which he was writing These chroniclers lived m 
medieval hmes with a medieval outlook and one should not 
expect them to possess the outlook of the modern times 
Jagadish Narayau Sarkar his very correctly pointed out, "We 
cannot reasonably cspcct to find modern ideas of history m 
them Any attempt to judge these histones wltli the yard- 
stick of modern histonography is bound to lead to disappoint- 
ment and, perhaps, unreasonable cnlicism " 

I 

A MINHAJ-US-SIRAJ JUZJANI 

Maulana Mmhajud-dm Abu Umar ^va5 born in a family 
ofulama m 1193 His ancestors, on both sides had been 
ecclesiastics fot- several generations, and had distinguished 

5 tbid,pp 115-117 

6 Qjtarterljp Ra>\ew of Histoncal Studies, Vol iv, Nos 1 & 2, 
p 31 
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themselves -'fqi' learning. v-'After^CtKe Gliuriah ,p'ccupatidh/of.’ 
Lahore our a'uthot s' father Maul^a Sifajud-din '-^iihamniad 
had been appointed as'^qazi df'^etar'my-{ 5 det^-^ 4 '‘?^)^stati 6 hed’. 
at Laliore, Abu Umar -Minhaj lost his fathoV,;, when \he-: was ; 
hardly seven. His.,fathciv'Maul^a;Sirajud^lin\'hfuhmmad/' 
was killed ip an a (Bray witK'robbcrs’Wlieithewas' going to i^e-, 
court of the KJialifa along )vith the '-'envoys, of Gliiyasud-Hih,' 
MuImiHinad bin Sam of Gburi ;-’ Young 'hlinliaj .w^ -brought 
up under the Care of PiinccK'Mah'-Malik|\tIie daughterj^iof 
Sultan Ghij'asUd-din Muhammad bin Samv ’ AV several, places'., 
in his work he speaks in terms' of much gratitude of tlie ibsref-^. 
ing kindn^ and ' protection he rccciyc'd 'while dwelling jn 
that, Princess’s household. ,11ius he was fortunate to have a’ 
royal Care wliich fully equipped him as a scholar' and provid-' 
ed him scope to become conversent with politics wbicli. helped 
him in later life to judge a Situation' and act’ accordihgly.’ - 
His training enabled him to be associated with' various envoys , 
between 1210 and 1225. However his earliest indejjeh’dent' ' 
diplomatic assignment came in 1226 when he- was ^sent '-as*. 
envoy by Tajud*din Niyaldgin to bring about ’.an'’'acTOmo^a-r 
tion between himself and the governor of KuHistah.^- -Miphaj ' 
did succeed in bringing about Un accomodation, ^vhich 
ever; -was not acceptable to'Tajud'-din Niyaltigin. .'In anger ■ 

However; in 1226' he; was rcle^ed'on tbq iniei-y^tion.fof^' 
Ruknud-yin Muharhtnad/ By then his ’natiye land'-was in;/ •. 
fested‘ with the’ Mangols'ahd^aftcr release .Minliaj decided/ ltd 
migrate to Hindustan. - . ' " ' ^ 

. I ‘Minh^ .migrated‘'-to India/ in' 1227 via;' GHaini^-arid r 
Baiiiyan and reached^ Uchh' in May,y227<. -After' a -stay pf., 
about months he s^'^appointedfas sop'c'rinteadent of the"' 
Firuzi 'mdarsa by Nasirud-^m^Qjdbacha^ arid was^alsd^ 'rhade 
the'-.q^r'’ ofi-.thc* forces of-’Ala-ud-din - Bahrain -,Sbah son of '' 
Qpbacha.^ ' InVtheToUdwihg ycar 'Su^^^ Iltutmlsh^led his',' 

L; xjw. ^ 

:2:-{jbid.-,\pp.^ 54142. 
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forces to suppress Qpbacha who had asunicd sovereignly in 
Multan Minhaj could distinguish the winning adc, he 
therefore, deserted Qpbacha and went over to the Sultan of 
Bchli Minahaj was not the person to remain satisfied ivith 
small positions in life and for him Multan ^vas no more 
attractive as it u’as now reduced to a secondary position 
He, therefore, accompanied the rctormng train of lUulmish 
and reached Delhi, m Ramzan 625 (Aug Sept 1228).^ 

After reaching Delhi, Minhaj docs not seem io have 
achieved any particular appomtipcnt and remained on the 
look out for an opportumty to impress the Sultan with his 
abihtics. In 1231*32 when Sultan lltutnnsli beseigcd the 
fort of Gwalior, Minhaj left Delhi and j'oincd the ropi camp 
at Givalior. At Gwalior IltutmisU was facing a determined 
resistance and required all forms of assistance. Thus the 
amvsl of this ambitious scholar prompted the Sultan to 
muster his services. He ivas engaged as a preacher to the 
army, and was required to dehver tazhrs. He was required 
to deliver the tazkir daily on first ten days of the monthi of 
Zilhijjah and Muharram and three lazkirs per iveek in the 
remaining months During the period of sage he is said, to 
have dehvered ninety-five such tazfdr}, which by itself was no 
mean achievement TazJars were religious preachmgs in 
which glorious aspects of Islam and the various hardships 
undergone in the past by tlic heroes of Islam were presented 
to enthuse the soldiers m hard times and particularly when 
they were engaged m war. These discourses were consider- 
ed useful m boosting the morale of the soldiers and m main- 
taming unity among them. 

His hard labour and abdit}' received full rccognihon from 
the sultan and he appointed gazi, khaUb, imm and 
mhaUutb of Gwalior and was made responsible for all^mattcrs 
involving shariat * Thus^ at^ Gwalior he occupied an impor* 


' 3 lAti, p 615. 

4. ibid., p 620. 
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, tant ' position wi^ a number of offices 'combmed' in him aild 
thereby affording him 'wlihiample kopc to display his ability. 
,In those ‘days^ Delhi tvas the centre of politics and of power, 
thus. away at .Gwalior,. Minhaj was finding' himself negleCCcd- 
'Therefore in 1238 when some o6Bcers were recalled by l^ziya, 
Minhaj also accompanied them and reached the capital where 
it seems Raziya wanted to utilise his services in moulding 
. opinion in her favour. She appointed Minhajras the superin- 
tendent of the Nash'iya madrasa in the capital' and allowed 
, him to continue in his offices at Gwalior which charge he 
started discharging tbiough his deputies ® 

After the deposition of Raziya, Minhaj wrote congra- 
tulatory verses on the accession of llaiiram Shali.^ Jhus we 
find Minhaj displayed his ability to sail along with the current 
and not only succeeded in rctaming his position but also 
received’ added honours when he was appointed qazi of thd- 
capital. In the year 1241 incursion of the Mongols took place 
and panic spread in the capital. Minliaj was called upon 
to deliver tezkirs to the people to restore confidence b therri. 
In the same year he was appointed qazi of the empire.’ But 
Minhaj was not destmed to enjoy continuous smooth sailbg, 
through the tioublcd waters of Delhi politics. The Tuihish, 
hobles sOon started dieir revolt against Bahram Shall and. 
Minhaj tried to pai'ticipatc in this tussle. He tried 'to ' con- 
ciliate them. . However he failed m his attcinpt.and narrowly' 
escaped with his life on May 9, 1242.® Next ,day^ the nobles 
' raised, .Wa-ud-din Masud Sbah to' the throne and our, puthor, 
tendered bis resignation from his offices. . It is obvious tbat‘ 
his ' resignation was an outcome of his havmg taken the wrong 
side and now he, was afraid of ite 'consequences. After "Kis 
"reri^ation -hfe preferred to leave the .capital and ion Jan./2j ' 


'5.' -ibi^.ypp. 643-44-. 
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1243 he started for LaUmauti where he stayed till the end of 
642/May 1245.® 

It \vas for nothing that Minhaj had resigned from his 
posts and decided to proceed to Laldinauti He wanted to 
find out for himself the groups as they existed among the 
nobles. He had conference and received encouragement at 
Badaun from Tajuddm Qutiughy and at A'lvadh from Qamnid- 
din Q,iran. 'When Mmhaj was at Awadh, Tughan Khan 
Izzudm bin Tughril the governor of Lakhnauti ^vas raiding 
Kara and Mmhaj joined him at Kara from where he accom- 
panied the governor on hij return journey to Lakhnaud In 
1245 Malik Tughan Khan was recalled from L-aUmaud which 
was given to Malik Tmir Khan Q,mm from whom Mmhaj 
expected to get hardly anything so he accompamed Malik 
Tughan Khan and reached Delhi on July 11, 1245 Mmhaj 
seems to have been b touch with Ulugh Khan because only 
three days after his arrival he was appointed superiotcDdcnt 
of the Nasinya college and ^as given full control over its 
‘^Thc qaziship of Gwalior and the Khiiabat of the Jama 
Masjid, all these, were confirmed to the author, according to 
former grant and Malik Ulugh Khan-i-Muasaam cxiufcrrcd 
upon the author a special honorary robe and a capnsoned 
horse, such as no other among his brethren of the same pro- 
fession had ever received , 

It 15 evident from the subsequent history that Mmhaj ^vas 
closely connected with a section of the nobihty. It is also 
very probable that Ulugh Khan, who was then buildmg up 
his future, had recognised his ability as a scholar and also as 
a preacher and had won him over to his ode to utilise him in 
creadng an opinion in his favour. Mmhaj too must have 
recognised the future greatness of Ulugh Khan and, therefore 
attached himself to him. Nasirud-dm Mahmud was raised to 
throne on June 10, 1246. The disaffected nobles had taken 
all possible precautions m bringing about this change and 


9. tbtd„ p 663. 
10 ibid f p, 667. 
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Minhaj had givcft a full account of the steps through which 
Nasirud dm was placed on the throve which mdicaVed that he 
was a partisan of this group and bad a first hand information 
of the incidents Witli die -accession of Nasnud-din Mahmud 
Ulugh Khan became all powerful and as Ulugh Khan iVas the 
patron of Mmhaj his days of prosperity also began Through 
out his work he is full of praise for Ulugh Khan From Ulugh 
Khan Minhaj received valuable pfesCnts and even succeeded 
m securing some hoKes and slaves for sending them, to his 
sister in Khorasan 

Mmhaj was appointed Qazt d on July 31 1251 
but with the ascendency of Imadud-dm Rilian when Ulugh 
Khan lost his position Minhaj too lost his office (1253) which 
was given to Shamsud-dm Bahraichi However, after a period 
of about two years Ulugh Khan once more became Naib and 
Minbaj was again appointed as Q^zi ul'Qyz^nt riienccforth 
Minhaj had a smooth saibng and wrote Ins chronicle Tabaqd-i 
jVfliin winch he dedicated to tlie sultan Though we know 
from Barani that he was still alive m the reign of Balban, he 
did not write after bhawwal 653, October 1260 May be that 
things in the capital were taking a shape which he thought it 
best to avoid writmg Minhaj himself writes ‘ The accession 
of die sultan took place in the beginning of the year 644 and 
tliat upto the period of this chiomcic will be fifteen years 

TahaqaH-Nasxn 

Mmhaj us Siraj completed lus magnm opiis m 658/1260 
wluch will be evident frora his remark nbted earlier He 
dedicated his work to Sultan ‘Nasirud-dm Mahmud and entitled 
It Tabaqat i‘J\^asln ^ter the name of tlie Sultan Dowson, 
however suggests that ihe work was completed in the reign 
Sultan Balban For holdmg such a view Dpwson argues 
‘The eulogistic way in which hc always speaks of the successor 
ofNasinui dm would induce the behef that the work appeared 
m the reigii of that Sultan, and the faCt is proved by his more 

n.’^ifiidjp 675 
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than once oflenng up ejaculatory prayer for thcconlinuanctof 
his reign But we need not be earned away by the expres- 
sions ol Minhaj because Balban m fact was the real master 
and Minhaj wished and prayed for his continuance, m which 
he could feel his personal safely. 

Tabaqal~>M(wri is a voluminous work having twenty-three 


sections It u a sort of Islamic world history startmg from 
the creation of Mankind down to Shawval 658 H. Of these 
sections those from seventeen to twenty-three arc useful m the 
context of Indian history and may be noted. 

Section XVII 

— History of the Shansbaniya Sultans of 
Ghur upto Its conquest by Muhammad 
Khwanzm Shah in 1215 , 

Section XVIIl 

— The Sliansbaniya kings of Bamian 

Section XtX 

— The Shansbaniya Sultans of Ghazni from 
Saituddm Sun to the conquest of Ghazni 
by Aibak in 1206. 

Section XX 

— The Muizaya Sultans of Hindustan con- 
sisting of accounts of Aibak, Aram Shah,‘ 
Qjibacha, Bahauddin Tughnl, the first 
four Rbalji princes of Gaur upto 1226. 

Section XXI 

Section XXn 

— ^Thc Sfaamshiya Sultans of Hindustan 
from 1210 to 1260. 

— Account of prominent nobles, viceroys 
and governors who flourished in 
Shasmhiya dynasty. 

Section XXIII 

— An account of mciurions of infidels ; 
the Mongols; Chingiz Khah and his^ 
descendants upto 1259 ^ ' , 

As Will be evident from the titles of the sections noted 
above, Mmhaj planned his narrative on the basis of persons 
and dynasties and therefore, events in which difFcreat charac- 
ters partiapatcd have been related at morti than one place. 
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Tins repetition wink it appears as a defect of the wOrJf lias 
some advantages also The harrativc of the same even at 
different places can he compared and one may dnw his mi h 
conclusions out of the considerable amounl of variety rontain 
ed m the details of the same event 

The language of Tabaqat i-Nasiri is vciy simple 
"Written in a plain, unaffeUed style tbc languige is consider 
cd very correct The antlior but randy indulges in high-flown 
eulogy, but narrates his facts ih a plam, stnightfoniard 
mannei which indilocs confidence in tlic sincerity of his 
statements add the accuracy of his knowledge " In spite 
of the simple language one can easily discern his scholarship 
and his command over die language 

Opinion of Scholars on ike Merit of the WorL 

Ravirlji — ' This history is one of the most important 
works with respect to the early rulers of India, and that part 
of Central Asia upon which alt eyes have been lately turned 
and are hkely to be turned in future Our author has 
mentioned the Afghans but once m bis History and that 
very briefly, but, at the same time most graphically The 
Afghans were by no means unfamiliar to out author, and 
he certainly knew die Ghuris better than any other audior 
known to us and he shows on that very page that they were a 
totally different race la lus account of the Shansabanis of 
Ghur and their dynasties he simply stands unrivalled, and 
also m his accomils of the first Mughal mvasions of the 
tcrrttorics between Hirat and Multan ' 

Dmsirn — The Tabqat t A'asirt js held ill very high 
esteem both m India and Europe Eirishta and others refer to it 
as in excellent work of high authority Elphinslonc mentions 
It as a work of the highest celebrity, SteWkrt in his Bslory of 
filneal, follows it very' closely and considers it a Very valuable 

J2 Iflavcrty, Tabigat-i-Jfium pp xi, xm 
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book . The authcr "appears to have been industnous . m 
collecting information from tnislwortliy persons, and he often 
mentions his aulhonty for the fact he records. ..He is dis- 
appointing occasionally m the brevity >vith which he records 
important matters about which he might have obtained full 
information 

Habibullah ‘ — "Its value consistcs m its first-hand account 
of the Shansbam conquests in India and the subsequent 
history of the new kmgdom m which the author held high 
ccclcsiastiol and judicial offices. He was not only a con- 
temporary, but also an actual partidpatcr m some of the 
events narrated in the work, which consequently, suffen from ‘ 
personal prejudice He is biased towards the Ghorids and 
the dynasty of Ilutitmish and m many places conceals facts 
unfavourable to his patron Ulugh Khan and the sultan 
Nasirud-din Mahmud to whom the work is dedicated 
Although generally correct wth regard to facts, he ^ is very 
spanng in supplying dctaili and in some places makes contra- 
dictory statements. Nevertheless, its value as our main original 
source can hardly be overestnnated 

— “Minhaj alone seems to have had detailed 
personal knowledge of the contemporary events he has record- 
ed in his Tabagal’fNanri Since he had been closely 
assoaated with the Ghurid rulmg house, his knowledge if 
the Ghurid family, its traditions and achievements ivns 
definitely more comprehensive and minute tlmn that of any 
dthcr contemporary water.. Besides, Minhaj had a better 
sense of history His anxiety to give chronological details 
and arrange his data m chronological order is an indication 
of his disaplincd mind 


13. Elbot and DoWson/ ii, p. 264. ’ ^ 

14. Habibullah, A. B M.f Foundation of Mwlim RtUe m India, 
pp 10, U 

15 Nizami, K. A , BeUgton and Poitlics tic , p 369. 
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'The compilor of these chronicles and Gtc narrator of these 
merits, the servant of God the Affectionate, hoping His mercy 
13 Ah bm Mahmud al Kii'mam known as Shihab HiUm 
We have very little information about the anticidtnts of 
Shihab Hakim but from the stray references scattered m the 
tejft we may deduce that he belonged to the class of fresh 
immigrants from Persia (Kirman) and had settled down m 
the kingdom of Jauhpur where he had established his reputa- 
tion as a scholar befoie coming to Malwa It seems that 
Mahmud Khalji was keen on getting an official histoiy written 
by some competent wnter and had deputed persons m search 
of such a scholar Shihab Hakim seems to have come to 
know of it and was keen op getting the assignment He left 
Jaunpur soireUme in 1465 and came to Ranthambhor from 
where he left for Sbadiabad (Mandu) but on reaching 
Shadiabad he learnt that the Sultan was encamped at Aziza 
bad and without waiting he immediately proceeded t6 that 
place He bad his first opportunity of meeting the Sultan at 
Azkzabad m 1465 Sultan Mahmud received him well and 
allowed him to attend court, but some prominent persons 
created suspicion about him in the mind of the Sultan who 
became indifferent towards him Shihab Hakim however, 
remained m the camp of Ihc Sultan and returned with his 
entourage when the Sultan returned to Shadiabad At 
Shadiabad he picked up friendship of Shaikh Aland daula at 
whose residence he met Prmcc Muhammad known as Ghiyas 
Shah He impressed the Pnnee with his compositions and 
the Prince recommended him lo the Sultan and also presented 
some Of his compositions for royal inspection He also dis 
pelled the doubts and suspicions that had been created by 
others 

Sultan Mahmud Khalji who wanted that a hisiory of his 
fcigrt should be wratten appreciated the scholarship of Shihab 
Hakim and on the recommendation of Prince Ghiyas Shah 
entrusted the work to bim Xrom a reading of the text we 
find It clearly Stated that v-Mchmudshah was an out 
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come of Sultan Mahmud'j desire to compile a history of his 
reign and that the taslc was entrusted 'to Shihab Hakim by 
Sultan Mahmud himself The author ^vntes . "It Vi-as indi- 
cated by the king to complete the records of his sublimilities 
and gloncs which was a good news for me, and the words from 
his tongue that our (his) history depended on the coming of the 
beggar that is myself " Saebau and Ethe have concluded that 
the book was isTittcn "after the king's death at the command 
of his son and successor Sultan Ghiyas-al-duniya wa-al-dm 
Muliammad ” A full reading of the text, however, points 
out the error of the catalogucn Tlic text yields the follow- 
ing points 

1 We find that Sultan Malimud Shah himself entrusted 
the work of wnting the history of lus reign. 

2. Throughout the work Sultan hfahmud Khalji had 
been addressed as a living King "The auspicious sitting of 
tlie king on the throne of the kingdom which may last till the 
day of resurrection," 

3 The work was completed in one year's lime "In a 
year this treasure weighing mind brought out 'the treasures 
from the ocean of heart." 

4. Towards the end of the book Shihab Hakim Wishes 
Noah's age for Sultan Mahmud which implies that he was 
alive **ilil8 history of the civil and military' rules of the 
time and the world . .whose age may equal the age of Noah 

5. After completion of the book Shihab Hakim speaks of 
presenting the book before Sultan Mahmud “The aim of die 
manifestation of these virgin bridges, who have come out of their 
bridal chamber of thought, after getting polished and decorated 
(was that they) may get the audience of the king (who uas) 
of the perfect mind, comprehensive opinion, brightness and 
sagacity of the Mercury, (he wisdom of Alexander and PJato, 
the diver of the ocean of thoughts and jeweller of the market 
of subtlities of rhcotoric, so that they may get the auspicious 
appro\*al of the king " 
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6 From the internal evidence we find that the narratives 
end in the year 872/1467 8 and that it speaks nothing about 
the death of Sultam Mahmud which if the book had been 
wiitten during the reign of Ghiyas Shah, certainly iv^oald have 
been mentioned 

7 Besides all these arguments^ Shihab Hakim has given 
the date of completion in a clironogratn , 'If you are seeking 
for the sign of the date of this history, count from beginning to 
end ^Thefailk of the king hamng ihf sttrup of Heaven In the 
chronogram the letters according the to Abjad calculation yield 
872 Thus taking all tiic evidences we find that the book 
was completed about a year before the death of Sultan 
Mahmud 

The author of Ma’asin Mahmudshabi was not an eye 
witness to most of the events he narrates in his work^ but he 
did not write from mere heresay of gossips circulating in the 
bazars He was provided with the source material sshicli 
consisted of different types of documents and certificates etc 
Shihab Hakim says tltat Mahmud Khalji himself ordered for 
the collection of all such papers wluch were to be used for 
the compilation of the history of his reign Different folios 
which Were written previously and which were lying witli 
different persons ucre all collected ’ The missing portions of 
events m these parts were compiled afresh on tlic evidence of 
such persons who had been present duniig those events *'And 
whai ever was left tvas enquired from those people who were 
present at the time of their happening and who had witnessed 
the state of affairs with their own eyes’' After the collection 
of all the papers these were put mto order and then placed 
before the Sultan for his inspection and final coireCUons 
Story by story and event by event after coiTCcting more 
than once Were presented to the king who uas pleased to 
study them What convinced his fragrant mind and no 
doubts were left about their authenticity veracity and free- 
dom from blemish was indicted to be written’ 

Tlic Sultan on mspectien did make final corrections 
vjherever he found ambiguity or contradiction and for these 
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numerals and had carefully avoided giving figures of the^ainiy 
and similarly incasuremciils of buildingii > and thus instead 
of being definite he remains conlcndcd at manv places ividi 
mcie pompous display of language over u Inch lie certainly 
dispia}s a rare command 

Yet with all Its defects lUrt a«r is a mmc 

infoimation tvhich is not onl) unpoitant for the history of 
hlalwa but also helpful m understanding the coMcjuponry 
atmospiiere of the fifteenth century India The extensive 
account of die marriage of Prmcc Ghiyas Shah is full of 
such mformalion that helps in constructing the econotiiit 
conditions of die uroe Shihab Haknn also displays tliat die 
earlier idiom of die Sultanate peiiod bad not been completely 
shed off at the time when he was unting Like earJief 
chroniclers he too talks of the usefulness of history almost Jn 
the same vein True history according to Sluliab Hal ini 
should be correct and faithful narrative of events Hisloty 
for him ^^as not meant foi ordmiry men It was like 't 
guide-book for the kmgs who could learn many lessons from 
the results of the past The stones of generosity justice good 
admuustuuon and conquests of various countries of the p’lst 
kings tell how these virtues bnng dieii reward It also tells 
viliat cataStrophies fall as a result of misdeeds mal admimstra- 
iluUj cruelly ana’ i&otlsil aciS rficse nairat'iVcs pro wain ific 
readers about the lesults of then actions The Tenders' here 
are meant to be rulers and admuusli ators and not any reader 
The wise says he, tberefoie, get uainad and arc thcicby 
prevented from faking tifong steps 
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Abul Fazl’s Conception 
of Monarchy 



Abul Fazl, while writing the lustory of Akbar, it ‘‘eems, 
felt the need of giving justification to the actions of his 
monarch That Akbar was an ideal monarch could be esta- 
blished by setting down standards for the institution of 
monarchy ^vhlch would well square wuh his actions Though 
the institution of monarchy had entered into Islamic civilisation 
long before Abul Fazl and otlier Muslim theologians came 
forward with their justifications for the institutionj yet the 
idea that sovereignty essentially belonged to Allah and that 
the lulers were no more than His sen ants on eaitb, had per 
sisted in the Islamic conception Abul Fazl m his concep 
tion of monarchy! however, tried to give a fresh interpretation 

Abul Fazl started his discussion with the need on the 
cause of CMstancc of a monarch He pre-supposed the evil 
nature of man which tends to corrupt as a result of his greed, 
selfishness and lust, and to keep them m ordci, according to 
him, monarch )is a necessity According to Abul Fazl ‘If 
royalty did not exist the storm of strife would never subside, 
nor selfish ambitions disappeai Mankind being under the 
buidcn of lawlessness and lust, would sink into the pit of 
drsCemkorr j the iwr/d, grvat market phee, hssc ills' 
prosperity, and the whole earth become a barren waste 
Royalty is a remedy foi these A king is the origin of sta 
bility and possession ‘ ^ 

Hcie Abul Fazl is obviously drawing upon Mahabharata 
for Ills intciprctation In Mnkahkaratr tlie warnor-sage 
Blusma traces the origin of kingship to tlie absence of order 
among the mankind in the remote past ^ The people being 
Avithout a king, points out the sage, met with destruction by 
devouring one another, like tlic stronger fish devourmg the 


1 Atn-i Allan, (henceforth simply ) Tr,Vol I, p 2 

2 ShantipaTm, XII, 67 
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weaker ones in water. The people gathered together and 
tried to stop the abuses by mutual agreement which Iia\ing 
failed they collectively waned on Brahmaj the creator, and 
prayed for a lord who would protect them and whom they 
would honour coUcctvvcly Thus came the king into being 
who restored order by striking terror into the hearts of the 
evil doers and forcing the people to follow the dharma. Thus 
Abul Fail's statement, that Royalty is a remidy and that a 
king IS origin of stability and possession, is almost identical 
with that of the Mahabharaia 

The ruler in Islam was not the peoples master but only 
held m trust for the Supreme Being Abul Foil, however, 
considers his monarch as divine According to him "Royalty 
IS a light emanating from God, and a ray from the Sun the 
illuminator of the umvene, the argument of the book of per- 
fection, the receptacle of all virtues® It is communicated 
by God to kings without the inlermcdiaie assistance of anyone. 
At another place Abul Fail says "Kingship is a gift not 
bestowed till many thousand good qualities have been gathe^ 
ed together in an individual The extent to which Abul 
Fad’s ideas Arc in confirmity with Indian mythology can be 
seen from the following instance given in detail m tlic Maha- 
hharata Accorduig to the story, it was m the tune of Pnthu, 
the seventh in the generation of the line of rulers,® that true 

3 Am I, (ir ) p 3. 

4, AkbarJ\''ma, 11 (tr)p 285. 

5, Accorduig to the mythological story, the first was Vira- 
jas the mind-begotten son of the Great God He and 

' his son and grandson were asceuca and thus could not 
carry out the woik. The fourth and the fifth were goo^ 
but the former was deficient in dandmtl and the latter was 
sclf-mdulgcnt, the sixth called Vena v.^ swayed 
by paisions of anger and hatred and was unrighteous 
towards his subjects. Vena u'as killed by the sages' 
who churned his nght arm out of which came out 
Prithu, the seventh ruler in the line. 
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imgship cams into esistance The Dii me sancljon was set 
upon Pnthu when Vtshuu Himself fixed the hmg s status so 
that ito One else could suiepass him, and still moic when He 
entered the king's person by means of His ascebe power • 

Thus like Pnthu Abui Tails monarch also gets llic 
Divine dements directly out Of which naturally came his 
authority over the subjects Monarchy being a light emanat- 
ing from God and communicated by him directly, has many 
inherent qualities which automatically enter into the possessor 
of this light According to Abul Fail, a monarch because 
of the Divine light m him, possesses besides others the follow- 
ing qualities 

J A paltrnnl km towatds his subjects 

Thousands find rest in the love Of the king and sectanan 
differences do not nse the dust of strife In bis tnsdom the 
king will understand the spirit of the age and shape his plans 
accordingly 

2 A iaige heart ’ 

The sight of an) thing disagreeable docs not upset him 
His divine firmness gives him the power of requital nor does 
the high position of an offender interfere with it Tlie wishes 
of the great and small arc attended to and their claims met 
With no delay at ins iiands Akbar himself is said to have 
expressed that ‘ We by virtue of out being the shadow of God 
receive little and give much Our forgiveness has no relish 
for vengeance ‘ ’ 

3 Pally tmeasmg (rust in God 

When he performs an acbon he considers God as the 
teal doer of it, so that p conflict of motives can produce no 
distUibancci 

6 UN Ghoshal, /adipftpoirfisflf Idetis, (1966), p, 195 

7 A6arJ,W,Iir(tr) p 136 
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4. Prajer and dmtian 

The success of hia plans will not lead him to neglect ; 
nor will adversity cause him forget God and madly trust in 
man. 

Abul Fazl ^vas writing at a period when Akbar had 
come to the realisation that in India, a monarch if he is to 
be successful must recognise all his subjects as equal and all 
preference for religion and race should disappear in his king- 
dom. To Abul Fazl such a stand presented a problem. 
Oadie one hand he could not paint Akbar as one who had 
deviated from the True Path, on the other Jus ideal monarch 
was not to be bound by limits fixed by any religion. Abul 
Fazl, tlicrcforc, considered it necessary to explain the entire 
situation by theorising that * Besides being courageous just, 
benevolent and forgiving, the bng must be above religious 
dificrcnccs They must not withhold him from Ins duty 
towards all classes of men All must have repose under him, 
so that the shadow of God may confer glory He must pos- 
sess an ever macasmg love towards all his subjects and must 
bring cliQice deliberation to bear upon hia work and do ivhat 
is proper for the time. He must possess a hatred for blind 
foltcnving of authority (ta^hd) Let the love of enquiry ahvays 
precede and reason (dolil paraslt) be liis guide.® Thus, the 
limits of the boundaries set forth by Islam arc pushed further, 
and die monarch being liberated from the religious limitauons 
the scope of lus activilitics is %vidcncd. Abul Fazl laid down 
that "in spite of these qualities the king cannot be fit for this 
lofty office if he docs not inaugurate universal ptacc {sulak-t- 
kul)> If he docs not regard all conditions of huraamty and 
all sects of religion isitli the single eye He should not be 
mother to some and be step-mother to others or else he will 
not become fit for the exalted dignity."* In Abul Fazl's 
theory the king was the ruler of mankind, the supreme head 
of a state in which all religions were to be treated with 


8 (tr) p 680 

9 {tr)p. 421. 



equality "The sections of mattkind who arc a divine deposit 
and treasure must he regarded with the glance of affection 
It must be considered that diVine rpefey attaches itself to 
every form of creed The Etetnal God is bounteous to all 
souls Hence it 13 fitting" that kings, who are shado^^ of 
divinity, should not cast away the principle^' of peace tvith 

Prior to Abul Fazl the authors of works on Islamic 
polity^ tried to explain the position and functions of a 
monarch in a Muslim Kingdom The divine fiction had 
also entered in those expositions but with marked narraw 
sec‘anan bias, which certainly was contrary to Abul Fazl’s 
ideal Thus by the time Abul Fazl was writing, tlic institution 
of monarchy was fairly old, and himself being a student of 
history he was fully conscious of the abuse of monarcliical 
powers by so many kings in the past To distinguish his 
his ideal king from others, he used die term "true king^ for 
his ideal and ‘ selff«;h rulers' for others This distinction, 
according to Abul Fazl, was due to the fact that all Icutgs 
were not recipients of "Divine Light , and not being reci- 
pients of this grace they could not be true kings But, 
according to Abul I azi, "iiily and short-sighied men cannot 
distmguisli a true king from a selfish ruler,' and this was so 
because 'both have in common a large treasury, numerous 
army, clever servants obedient subjects an abundance of 
wise men a multitude of skilful workmen and a superfluity 
of means of enjoyment However men with insight 

10 tbid , III Text 659 Ibn Hasan p 62 

1 1 For example in the Stjiasai Jfmah of Nizam ul Mulk 
Tusi and the Fatawa-i-Jahandari of ZiaUd dm Baram, 
kmgsbip has been placed on divine pcdastal Both these 
authors have reonented tile Sasamd ideals with Islamic 
colouring The^, however conceded the state as con- 
sisting of Believers alone, hence by implication their 

- king was to loob after the interest of the Believers, the 
non-behevers m sqch a scBcmc coUld have no place 
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always djwcm the difference In the case of the former, 
the tilings ennumcrated arc lasting, but in that of latter, of 
short duration 

The object of the true Ung is to remove oppression and 
to provide for every thing which is good and therefore, he 
docs not attach himself to the material things that arc conco- 
mitant of monarchy He uses them, but only as means and 
not as an end As a result of this attitude of the True King, 
security, health, chastity, justice, polite manners, faithfulness 
and truth pervade the social order Tlic selfish ruler, on the 
other hand is kept in bonds by the external forms of royal 
power, by vanity, the slavishncss of men and the desire of 
enjoyment ; hence everywhere there is inscctinty, disturbance, 
strife, opposition, treachery and robbery Thus we find 
Abul FazI wanted to say that the complexion of the age 
depended on the nature of the monarch i c the character 
of society assumed (he sliapc according to as the king happened 
to be a True King or a Talse King The dictum that the 
king IS the came of the complexion of his age, ' Raja Kalasya 
karanam" had been current m Indian Political thought from 
the Mababharata age It was believed 'that on the king rests 
the responsibility for good or bad government, through which 
according to ancient belief, the complexion of the Yuga (penod) 
in which he lives will be changed for belter or worse.*' The 
author of Sukranitisara also introduced the same idea m die 
phrase “Yugapravartako raja Though it would be rather 
a hasty gcncralisauon to assert that Abul Fazl has borrowed 
the idea from the Makabharata, but the similarity m the ideas 
docs suggest the direction from where he was draiving hu 
inspiration 

After having stressed the idea that the complexion of the 
age depends on the king Abul Faal proceeded to explain 

12. Am (tr ) I, p. 2 

13 liirf, p 3 

14 Rangaswami Aiyangar, K V , Rajadhama, p. 102. 

15 Sukranilisara, IV, i, 11, 90-125 (Tr.) B. K Sarkar 



tliC' method "fay which ;tfae"'fem£'.cou!d-^ ; this object;^ 

Accotding' to . 'him, the dttired aim'cohld be acfaicved'by.'dte. 
king-by, proper understanding of‘tiw’ types- of, human ' charac- 
ter! judicious Election, ol^itbc -four-fold division - of^ slate, ■ 
servants and - by- maintaining a pro, per balance in tlie organi- , 
sation of-ihe four-fold constituents of- the -political body.^c ’ ^ 

, ' Five. Types of Humh Character ' ' ' 

' 'Abul.Fazl describes- the' types of- human character. as ' 
ioUpws ‘^The most commendable pCrson -is ihc Sagacious 'nm 
tyho prudently does that which is proper and absolute^ 
necessary. The fountain of his virtues ‘docs not only riin 
^ong his channel but render verdant the fields , of other men. 
Such a one is the fittest person for a king to consult in State 
affairs. After him comes Ik man of good inlrnlim. The river 
of his virtues docs not flow over its bed^ and docs not there- 
fofc.hecqme an Irrigating source for others. Altlmugh it may , 
be proper to sho^y him kindness and respect, ycl he docs - not 
merit so high a degree of confidence. Inferior to him is the 
simple man, wjio docs not vk'ear the badge of excellence upon 
the sleeve of his action, yet keeps the hem of his garment free 
froin ihe dust of wicked deeds. He docs not deserve Uny 
distinction ; but ought to be allowed to live at his case'. 'Worse 
than ipconsidrralepmn, who fills his house with furni- 

ture, for his .-Cwn, mischief, without, however, doing harm to -^ 
otherl '' Him the king should keep ' in the hot place of disap- . 
pointment,;, and bring him to the road of virtue by good 
advice 'and kwere reprehension-^ The last of o)H.t vicious 
wan, whbsfc-, black deeds alarm ollicrs and tlirowi on account, 

h6,'^'.',iiny',,(Tr*y T, p. \ . Abul. Faal kys - "In 'the- .sainc' 
v, mannerMhat 'equilibrium of Minial constitution depends! 
'!';k upon an-equat-mixfurc of* elements, so also- docs the! 

polidcal..cqhstitutioh ■ becomes Well, temp'crc'd fay proper',; 
.,!^;'-;diymon'pf;mnk-;;and..By<rae^^m‘'of.the warmth of'-tfae • 
oF.jmnatmmlfj^'^^andjl-c^^^ of people,.^ 

_,,;v;obkomefu5cd"intqvbfte’body.”‘-k ^ 
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of ihcir viciousness, a whole world into gnef If the rcmidica 
employed in the case of men of the preceding class do not' 
among him the king should consider him a leper, and confine 
him scpcralely from mankind ! and provided this harsh treat- 
ment docs not awaken him from his sleep of error, he sliould 
feel the torture of grief, and be banished from his dwelling , 
and if this rcraidy produce no effect either, he should be driven 
out of (he kingdom to wander in the wilderness of disappoint- 
ment ; and if even tins should not improve his vicious nature, 
he should be deprived of the instruments of his wickedness, 
and lose his sight, or his hand, or his foot But the King 
ought not to go so far as to cut the thread of his existence ; 
for sages consider the human form as an edifice made by God, 
and do not permit its distruction 

According to Abul Fazl a True King must first of all 
make himself acquainted with the cliaractcr of men by his 
msight and penetration and (hen regulate the business nceord- 
ingly,'® because it was on the proper distnbuiion of the four 
fold division of state servants based on their character that the 
successful working of the body politic depended, and so did 
royalty receive its final tmt from it 

The FouT^fold Dmsion of State Servants 
The nobles of the state, who in reliance on their position lead 
every ilubg tb a iiappy issue jHumihatihg tfic fiaWh-ffeih' 
the halo of devotedness, they make no account of their 
lives These fortunate courtiers resemble being ardent 
in devotion and consuming in dealing with foes 

The assistants of tneiory were the collectors of revenue and 
those entrusted with income and expenditure, who, in the 
adnumstralion resemble wwd, at times a heart rqoiang breeze, 
at other times a hot pestilential blasL ^ 

17, xb\d , p 8 Blochmann m the foot-note points out that "It 
IS a free paraphrase of a passage in the AkUaq-i-Mnhsini, 
Chapter XXXII entitled dar Sijasat 

18, \hid , p 8 
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^ ''’"The companions bf (he kingt-^o a/e' ornaments .of the court 
by the light' of their wisdom, the ray of their ’ sharpsightedness 
their knowledge of the times, thpir, intimate acquaintance 'twth 
human nature, iheir ‘ fi-ankhess 'and polite address. Through 
the excellence of their religidus faith, and good-will thousands 
open in the market place of the tvorld the stores of virtue. 
"VVisely fettering ambition of the battle held of the. world, they 
extinguish the spark of wrath Sy the rain of their wisdom ; 
whence they resemble water, in the affairs of political body. 
When they arc of mild temperament, they remove the dust of 
affliction from the hearts of men ; but if they depart from 
moderation, they inundke the world with a deluge of 
calamity. 

T/ic seroants, who at court perform the duties about the 
king. They occupy, in the system of state, the position of 
iarih. As such they lie on the high road of submisssoii and, 
in dust before the majesty of the king. If free from chaff 
and dross, they are like an elixir for the body, otherwise they 
are dust and dirt upon the face of success.^® 

. The Four-fold Constituent of the Political Bodj : 

Abul Fazl divided the people of the state into foui* cate- 
gories on the hash of their professioDs. The Brst he called 
'warriors, ’ who in the political body have the nature of fre. 
Their flame directed by ’ undcrslanding, consume the straw 
and' rubbish of rebellion and strife and kindle the lamp of 
rest in this .world of disturbance. The second category 
consisted of artificers and merchants who hold the place of 
air. , Through their labours and travels God's gifts become 
umversa), ..and-the breeze of contentment nourishes the rose 
tree of life, . ,Thc third group, •consisted of the learned such 
as the philosopher, ffle physician, the arithmatician, the geome- 
Irician and Ae astronomer, who hold the place of wnier. From 
their, pen and'-' t^eir wisdom a river fio\^rs in the.draught of 
the yi’brldj;, 'and thb^gafdcn ^ the universe receives from their 

iiiicf,'. 'DD. 4-7'’-' 
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irrigatinj; powers a peculiar freshness The fourth class was 
of husbandmen and labourers who may be compared to tarth. 
By their efforts the staple of life is brought to perfection, and 
strength and happinas flow ftnm their work “ 

The above observation of Abul Fazl indicates that to him ^ 
the Slate was like an oigamc body and like the organic body 
It is also composed of four elements all of which were equally 
important for the mamtenance of the body. By this compari- 
son be successfully bnngs out the equality of all the professions 
because all the four elements were necessary and none of the 
three could exist m the absence of the fourth It was m the 
harmonious blending of these elements that the health of the 
state could be maintained. This four-fold division of the body 
political, accordmg to him could be maintained m proper 
balance by the monarch alone for he sayS ' It is obhgatory for 
a king to put each of these in its proper place, and by uniting 
personal ability with due respect for others, to cause the world 
to flounsh 

Abul FazI considered Akbftr as his ideal monarch m whom 
he discovered all the requisites of a just and true long which 
accordmg to him, was suHicient proof of the divine origin of , 
Ills monarch. "Praise be to God/' writes Abul Fazl, “The 
exalted monarch of our time « so endowed wth these laudable 
dispositions, Uiat it is no exaggeration to call him their exor- 
dium From the light of his wisdom, he discerns the worth 
of men, and kindles the lamp of their energy , whilst ever 
clear to himself, and without an effort, he adorns his wsdom 
\vith the beauty of practice.”” 

By granting him complete authority over every section 
and type of people and by tracing divmc attnbutes, Abul Fazl 
certainly made his monarch a despot “ But such a thing as 
undiluted autocracy could not have existed Being conscious 

20 ihd , p 4 

21, thd , p 4 

22. tind, p 9 
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of this iact, he laid gteat stress on the recognition of the spirit 
of tlie age by the kiug At one place he said, ‘In his wisdom 
the king will understand the spnt of the age and shape Ins 
plans accordingly ” Besides Abtil Tazl never intended his 
ideal monarch to be sectanan in his views and m general 
conduct of the state business He said tb^t m spite of all 
the requisite qualities the king could not be fit for the lofty 
office if he did not inaugurate universal peace, and did not 
treat all conditions of huniamty and all sects of religion with 
singe eye of favour, and "not be mother to one and be step* 
mother to otlieis 

Lumted kingship was something beyond the conception of 
Abul FazI, for he argued that all were not competent to give 
advice or even to participate m deliberations Being a shadow 
of God the king received light directl> from him He feared 
Him alone and trusted Him alone On earth the king was 
supreme m his sphere, His power as a ruler was absolute 
and indivisible because according to Abul FazI ' ascetice and 
sages and politicians who have regard to the repose of mortals 
regarded that repose bound up with one ruler one rule one 
guide, one aim and one thought 

Wes Abul Fazl’s Conception Anii-Islamtc 

"it js a we'i'i 'Known Tact that Hindu witers c'meT among 
among theru being Manu, attributed divimty to the king 
The early Muslims could never have thought of acknowledg 
mg divine element in any man In theory even the Khaliifa 
existed by virtue of the will o) the Muslims people But 
aceorduig to Abul FazI, the monarch enjoyed his position 
because of divine will Hence the greatness and the right to 
rule Was inherent m a monarch Thus Abul FazFs theory was 
autocraiic whereas Islapuc theory conceived of democracy 
The object of Ihe Khalifa was to propogate the go'ipcl of the 
Prophet Muhammad, but Abul -lazl^s monarch was to main- 

23 ' AkbarMm II (Tr) p 421 
2i. (Tr), p 6 
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tain goodwill, concord and peace among the different religions 
and creeds that existed in his dominions. The Khalifa \vas to 
maintain the eternal difference bet^veen the Muslims and the 
non-Muahms but Abul Fazl’s Monarch ^vas to place them on 
the same footing not be mother to one and be stcp*mothcr to 
the other Abul Fazl's monarch was the head of a pohtical 
body and not merely a leader of an active and consaous mis- 
sionary political society Apparently these differences may 
look like anti-Islamic, but trucly speaking they were not. 
Islam as preached by the Prophet was not as conservative, 
scctanan and narrow in its out look as it was later interpreted 
by the Ulama and the junsis who had their own axe to grind 
through these interpretations Abul Fazl spoke of '^hatred of 
sequacity [lagbd] as one of the essentials of monarchy "Let 
die love of inquiry always precede his actions, and ^ the cult 
of proof be his method so that he may not be moved from his 
course by perceiving the view of a multitude, and may not by 
altercation be made impatient of research ” Such a statement 
of Abul Fazl led Ibn Hasan and Tripalhi to conclude that Abul 
Fazl’s • monarch ivas above the religious law “Thus Abul 
Fads monorch," saj's Ibn Hasan, "should take no notice of 
religious He should act as umc demands He must follow 
inquiry and not be led by authority Thus both Islamic law 
and Hadis cease to be the code of his government/'*^ 

Similarly, Dr Tripatbi says, "In place of die religious law 
of the Muslims, Abul Fazl puts the divmc ivill which mani- 
fests itself m the institutions of the Kang. Tlie one believes in 
the law as laid down by the Quran and the Hadis and other 
sources, the other puts its faith in the law of God as a true 
sovci^cign understands it 

t- 

However, with due deference to these two learned scholars 
one may point out tliat Akbar never acted in direct contradic- 
tion of any injunction laid down in Quranic Law* The 

25 Ibn Hasan, Central Slructurg of the Mughal Empire, p 61. 

26 R r S me Aspects of Mvslm Adrmmsiraim,^ 138 
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declaration of the Mehzar did .not give an auihorii^ whioh 
was superior to the Quran and Hadis What Abul Fazl 
actually aimed at was that the monarch should not allow him- 
self to be dominated by the Ulama who piofcssed to exercise 
authority Trudy speakings Abul Fazl had understood the 
true spirit of the Islamic law and religion and was opposed to 
those things Which were being piactised m the name of reh 
gion So far the divine element is concernedj it had entered 
into Islam long before Abul lazl came with his theory 
During the later Abbasids, when the temporal power of the 
Klialifa had dechned^ tliey tned to compensate for the loss in 
the temporal power by assurumg high sounding religious tides 
In those days of decadence the Khalifa was called the 'Vicegcr 
rent of God' and the Shadow ol God on Earth’, etc Since 
then It became a fashion to apply the above epithets to power- 
ful kings and emperors Thus, m Abul Fazl s tlicoiy, (here 
was hardly anything oflensive to the Muslims in general 
except of course to a few orthodox Sunm UJama Strictly 
speaking in Abul Fazls concept of sovereignty, the three 
streams, the Mughal, the Muslim and the Hmdu, had mingled 
into single channel 



Religious Policy of 
Aurangzeb 



The religious policy of Anrangzeb is one of the most 
controversial topics in the Ivistory of Medieval India. ' Scholars 
who defend Aurangzcb, argue fliat the measures taken by* him 
were not fanatical but so depicted by different' writers arc 
mere exaggerations. In defence of their aigumeiit they quote 
the increase in the number of Hindus in the state-employineht 
during his reign and the stray instances of his donation to 
some Hindu establishment' in his vast empire. The present 
attempt simply aims at findling out whether the policy adopt- 
ed by him was an outcome of the circumstances in which ^bc 
ascended the throne, and the situations he was called upon to 
handle, or it was an outcome of his persona] approach to 
Islam, 


To understand the situation one will have to examine the 
trends and the strands that had come into being in the 
Mughal Empire from the time of Akbar, who, definitely 
fol’owed a liberal policy — atleast from 1580 onwards— making 
the state broad-based in which the religious discrimination 
was not allowed to guide the policy of the state. But with 
all his efloris Akbar did not succeed in infusing liberal alti- 
tude in the entire Muslim community. It was only the strong 
hand of the Emperor that kept the ianaticaf orthodox section 
subdued, but he could not prevent their mental farmentation 
wliich continued unabated below tlic surface. Thus during' 
the reign of Jahangir while the institutions of Akbar proved 
too strong to be demolished all atonce or completely suppres- / 
sed, ,tlic ■ group of orthodox element began to show its 
.reactions. The traditions set up.by Akbar and the training 
imparted to -Jahangir dominated his personality too much, but' 
-his 'o^vn' conscience seems to . -have been disturbed by the 
: dictates, of .Islamic' rdigion_ and the liberalism of Akbar. 
.."He^.could not set aside drc'‘-libera} traditions of Akbar, ^but 
‘■'^tKfiedTus conscience by taking, sporadic actions in the name 
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of True Paith^ The only plamiblc explanation for such 
actions seems to be that they gave some satisfation to the 
Emperor might have been undergoing a sort of mental 
discomfort for not stnctly observing the tenets of Islam Of 
counc, Jahangir ivas not made of stuff to be able to observe 
strictly the tenets of Islam even if he wanted to do so But the 
ostensible result of Jahangir’s actions was an encouragement to 
the orthodox element in the Empire The appearance of Baqi 
Bdlah and Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi^ MajadSd Alf-i-Sam dc6* 
nilcly indicate the rc'emcrgcncc of the orthodox Muslim revi- 
valist trend in the Muslim society of the Mughal Empire 

1. The examples arc not many— 

(i) Punishment of Kaukab, Sharif and Abdul Lalif 
"for the purpose of carrying out the Divine Law in 
order that the ignorant persons might not be 
disposed toivards (he same action Tuz^k (R. & 
B)Ip ni,50iR.y. • 

(n) Ruz-afzun, Son of Raja Sangram of Bihar on con- 
version to Islam '‘was made Raja of the provmcc of 
his father" tbid,\> 296, 1 0th R Y. 

(in) The destruction of the temple of Varah Avatar at 
Ajmer and breaking the idol of the temple tbid.^ p 
254, 8th R. Y. 

(iv) At Rajaun, Jahangir ivntcs "They (Muslims) ally 
themselves with Hindus, and both give and take 
girls Taking them is good, but giving them, God 
forbid I gave an order that hereafter* they should 
not do such thmg and whoever was guilty of them, 
should be capitally puaishcdi" ibid., n, p. 181 
15th R. Y. 

(v) In (he sixteenth year of his teign after the conquest 
of Kangra, Jahangir went to see the fort and ’"gave i 
an order that the qazi, the Adir Adi, and other Jearnd- 
cd men of Islam should accompany me and carry, 
out in the fort whatever was customary, atcordmg 

{Contd. on page 203) 
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Wiili the atceaslon of Sllahjaban the ortliedo)! sccUon 
received gi cater encouragement, because in tile outlook of the 
Emperor they cOuM see a definite leaning towards or(hodd>.y 
According to Abdul Hamid Lahori, Shahjalian iiftcr iis acces- 
sion abolished the court ctu^uelc of lyift* and subsequent^ m 
1636 7 abolished zmmhes' and mrroduced instead of these 
two a new from known as cuhahnrMat The introduction of 
new form of salutatton m itself is not so significant but the 
abolition of iijda and iomiihs oft the plea that ihc) violated 
the Islamic injuction is the matter that concerns us His 
tendency towards Islamic characteristic of the state bccainc 
more pronounced by his greater stress on Muslim festivals 
Shahjahan reverted back to tire practice of desecrating the 
religious shrines of the rebel chiefs and proliibitcd the repair 
of old temples and the constmction of new ones.* He also 
ordered for dcmoliuon of temples at quite a number of places* 
and some of them were converted into mosques ' It js riiili- 
cult to associate or to find out Unj particular motive behind 
these actions of Shahjahan, eacept that he was trying to satisfy 
his conscience and was behwmg m a mannei in which a true 
Muslim would behave The effect of these steps, however, 

{Cmtd frm page 202) 

Co ihc fchgion of MmWnrttad Sna'Jf, iamg irs 
versed about one Im I went rip to the top of Ihc 
fort and by the grace of God, the call Of prayer 
and the reading of the klmtlia and tile slaughter of 
a bullock, which had not taken place from the 
cotimtcncemcnt of the building of the fort till 
now, were earned out v my presence ” iM il, 
p 223 

2 Sadskah Mama 1, p liO 

3 iW,p 112 

4 tbtd ,-p 452 

5 aitd 

, 6 ^bltl u, p 53 (The teftipje of Ichchabal was destroyed 

wand com fcrtcd into a mOsque} 
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on the outlooL of the orthodox section of Muslim pojJulation 
was of great importance In this policy they found a positive 
encouragement to religious fanaticism and began to feel the 
return of their domination, the loss of which they were feeling 
miserably from the time of Akbar. Naturally Shahjahan is 
painted in their histones as a champion of Islam^ althou^ 
lie did not permit the ortliodox ulama to interfere in his 
administrative policies 

The reaction of the Hindus to such actions can he belter 
understood if we examine their behaviour in connection with 
the second rebellion of Jujliar Smgli Bundela, and the sub- 
sequent Imperial action at Orcbha Jujhar Singh was a rebel 
and no doubt he had to be punished and like Khan Jahon 
Lodi he got the punishment he deserved But the Emperors 
proceedings at Orchha — to which Prince Aurangzcb stood as a 
Witness — could not but have left some lasting impressions on 
Ills mind The Orcbha jncidcot was important, on the one 
hand it exposed the religious fanaticism of Shahjahan and on 
the other cowardice and indJlfcrcDCC for the Hindu chiefs 
towards the fate of their own lansmen and religion for power 
and prestige At Orcliha "the Warn cbcnshing Emperor 
demolished the grand temple built by Bir Singh near his 
pdlace and crrccted a mosque at U sitc,''^ "To this Devi 
Smgh, the newly appointed Raja, made no objection. The 
temples of ins gods might be defiled, hb brave and proud 
dansmen might be butchered, the princesses of his house 
might be dragged into a shame worst than deatli-but he could 

7 tbtd , I, ii, pp 121-122 Orchha was occupied in 
October 1635 and Devi Smgh was installed as the Raja 
of Orchha, while Jujhar Smgh with his son Vikramajit 
and Jus family had escaped to Dhamuni The Imperial 
forces contmued their chase after the rebel chief and his 
followers The Bundela chief escaped into the Gond 
country of Dcogarh and Chanda were Jujhar Smgh and 
Vtkramajit were murdered by the Gonds and their 
(Cwif on page 205) 
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now sit on the throne of Orchha ^nd cal3 himself a Raja and 
the head of the Bundcla clan and therefore he icjoioed.''’® 
Among the Hindu Rajputs who were Joyai lo the Mughal 
Emperor and assisted or witnessed ilicst pious arts of thq 
Emperor were Raja Jaf Sin_gh Kaphhwaha, Raja Jagnt SiHgh 
Sisodia, Viihaldas Gatir, Kishan Singh Rliaduriyaj Khrhardas 
Jlmla and may others^ RemarUng on the aUttndc of these 
Rajput chiefs Dr SaUrna says, ‘■'Hie Hindu oflicprs in his 
ernplov, though some of th^m were not lacking in comage, 
were smaller in number, loiVci in rnnhs. find hopelessly dege- 
nerate m character .. They held power and podiion dearer 
than the honour and sacredness of Ihdr religion,*'^” 

To young Aurangzeb ihc proceedings at Orchhs left an 
everlasting impression, fie must have wondered the indifference 
of the Rajputs at the insults showered on ihcjr icligjon, and 
must have made his asscssraciii that the Rsjpuis w'uro no 
hindcrcncc fo the state in foHoavnng nn orihodo't religious 
policy, so long as their personal rank and position remained 
unaffected He must have also realised Uiat among the Rajput - 

severed heads were sent to the Empeiur tvlio Imd by 
then 1 cached Saihur whcjc tiicsc heads were opposed 
at the gate of the camp. In the proccbs of pursuit a 
.rAvml.\n'‘.^l•“.^lh^td^ou.and diad 

of the Imperial forces. These woman wcic sent as slaves 
into the Impcrjal harem where they spent the rest of their 
life m fgnomini. Three ntalc captives of tender age^ — two 
sons and ouc grandson of Jujhar Singh... W'crc convetted 
to H)am, Prince Aurangzcb Who was then Working as 
the Imperial representative with a nominal supreme 
command had requested the Emperor to visit the area. 
Thc' Emperor i cached Orchha towards ihe end of 
November, 1635, ^ ^ 

8 Sarkar, Hislfny of AiirangCf^ Vd. I (1912), p 29, 

9. Sadshah Ij h, pp 96-7, 99-100, Lahon has given , 
the names of dicsc chiefs. 

Id, B. P, Saksena, Jilsiofj of Shahjahttii of DtkHj p 90, 
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cbels there was no dirlli of claimcnts who would assist in any 
fanatical action of the state only if he was assured of an 
impnavement m his personal position. With these Icssohs 
Aurangzcb moved southwards with tlie Emperor and 
after the submission of the rulers of Bijapur and Golkunda 
while the Emperor returned to the north, Aurangzcb ^vas 
appointed as the Viceroy of the Deccan in July 1636 -at 
the age of eighteen and remained in that capacity till 
1644 

While Aurangzcb remained in the Deccan, Dara Shukoh 
at Agra gradually began to gain prestige and position. His 
proximity to the Emperor made him powerful and gradually 
he began to control the admlntstiatlon Hjs ascendency was 
secretly resented by Aurangzcb, who began to feel that he tvas 
not only being neglected but because of Dora's influence his 
requests were cither rejected or not properly attended It is 
said (hat he got so much disgusted with hu posidoo that he 
finally resigned from his post as a protest against Dara's 
• persistent hostility and Shahjahan’s partiality to Data depriv- 
ing him of the Emperor s confidence and support Abdul 
Hamid Lahori says that he wanted to take to the retired life 
of an asccntic and had also done some acts which the Emperor 
disapproved of and therefore he tvas removed from service as 
a punishment Khafi Khao says '*to anticipate his father's 
punishment of the bad deeds he himself resigned and lived 
for some days as a harmit Bernier also speaks of the mci- 

1 1 Sarkar, Loc rU , i, p 76 

On page 78 Sarkar has pointed out that, "Turning re- 
cluse" (manzim tkhtiar kardan) is a phrase commonly 
used in the Persian histories of India to mean the laying 
down of (Military) rank, olHcc, and uniform id such a 
manner as not to imply a defiance of the Emperor s 
wishes We often read how an officer under Imperial dis- 
jjleasurc who had '%rned hermit” in this sense, was ' 
afterwards reinstated in the rank and office on recover- 
, ing his roaster's grace 
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dertt though in a rcstro'ipcciivc judgj*mcnt he assessed this 
ascetic strain in the cbnracttr of Aiirangzeb as li)'pociUical.'^ 
In reality the ambition to ascend the throne arid jealousy for 
Dara was burning in his heart from the very’ begining and 
he was worried about the ascendency and piojiinnty of Dara 
and may be, he wanted some time to contemplate on the 
future course o1 action 

Shahjahan no doubt tiicd to assert the Islamic character 
of the state, but in actual piacticc he made a compromise 
!>ctwccn hludim orihodoxy and AKbars jibciabsm. May br, 
it was an outcome of Dara s Increasing inriucncc over die 
Emperor and the administration; or may be, it was Emperor's 
own realisation that compronusc bcl\^ccn the extremes was 
demanded by the expediency of the time. However, the 
compromise set in motion two tendencies, one liberal and the 
other orthodox, and became manifest in the respective per- 
sonalities of Dara and Aurangzeb. 

Dara Shukoh possessed the intellectual strain of AIcbar, 
'^In iris thirst for panthc islit philosophy he has studied the 
Talmud and the New Testamenh tJic writings of hfuslim 
sufis and the Hindu Vedanta. With the help pandits he had 
made a Persian version of the Upamshads The title of 
Majnmn-ul-Boharain {the Mtnghng of two Ocftins) which he gave 
to another of his works, as well as his perfatory remarks prove 
that his aim was to find a meeting-point bciw'cen Hinduism 
and Islam in those universal truths which form the common 
basis of all true religions and which fanatics arc too apt to 
ignore in then zeal for mere externals ol faith But he was 
no apostate from Islam "The correct assessment of his 
spiiituality/' wTitcs Aziz Ahmad, “seems to be that though 
his mind was imprgnated by Hinduism, he remained a con- 
vinced. Muslim. As a result of Dara’s personal view’s the 

12. Bernier, Tratxds ctc.f p. 13. 

1 13. Sarkar, X&ci ciV. i, pp 996-7. 

' 14. Aziz Ahmad, IslmwCultm tn (he Indwn Envimment, 
n. T95.’' 
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orthodox section \vsi apprehensive that his succession to the 
throne ^^ould result m the reversion to Akbar's concept of 
state in which they had expcncnccd that they could hardly 
get any undue favours < t 

Aurangzcb as Viceroy of the Deccan realised tiiat hU 
future success against Dara depended much upon the opmion 
that he could muster m his favour The non-orthodox section 
w'as already attached to Dara but the orthodox elements found ^ 
no encouragement from him Aurangzeb could vlsimluc 
that his oivn leanings towards orthodoxy if wntiialcd through 
his action would alonse divert the attention of tlic orthodox 
section towards him He could understand that Muslim 
consensus at that stage was divided, and a section M*as keen to 
preserve Islamic identity through a rc-oncntation towards 
orthodox fomialuim and rchgiopolitical particularism which 
stood quite opposed to Dara s religious syncretism. Of course, 
AurangMb was fully conscious that the ulumnic decision rested 
in the final teat of strength and was aivarc of the importance ■ 
of support at the Imperial court As a youth he had witnessed 
the way m which his father's accession was brought about 
Once convmccd Aurangzeb steadily went on taking steps to 
highlight his stand and even to display his personal ortho- 
doxy that stood m marked contrast ivith Dam It is in this 
context that we should vic\v his destruction of the temple of 
Khande Rai at Satara and the temple of Chintaman close to 
Sarashpur ; observation of orthodox practices such as discard- 
ing cushions, use of silver and gold vessels and abandoning of 
the use of silk in his pnvntc life His letter to Sa adulla Khan 
asking him to prevent the appeal of the brothers of Chhabila 
Ram for the wrongful accution of their brother by the 
orders of Qazi Muhammad Maula and Shaikh Abul Mani the 
provincial mdr of Bihar, from reaching the Emperor This 

15 Sarkar, Loe cit , i, pp.173-4 

Tile letter reads I therefore remind you of this 
aflair, os it Is proper for all Muslim to do thcir utmost 
{Coptd on pnge 209) 
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letter indicates that Aurangzeb had established Ins reputation 
as a protector of orthodoxy and had his admirers in different 
parts of theUmpire, SothatMuIIa Muhan from Bihar appraised 
him o\ a situation which uas well outside hits administrative 
jurisdiction It also gives an idea of the type of justice that 
the Hindus could except from hint 

Aurangzfeb ivas m ell aware of the character of the nobility 
both Muslim and Rajput So far ns die Rajputs lycrc con- 
cerned he had not forgotten wliat he had seen earlier at 
Orchha and knew that allurement of promotion or providing 
an oppoiLuntl^ to avenge some wrong in. the past was enough 
to gam their support The Muslim nobihly was equally 
undependable and would not hesitate to change sides at the 
slightest turn of fovtune All these made Aurangzeb cautious 
and led him keep his desire for throne a closely guarded 
secret Ho always prcpSied to wait to strike at the opportune 
moment rather than to move in haste \\ hen Shahjahan be- 
stowed on Darn the title of S(iahi‘\ bntand ^qbal increased bis 
rank from 40 thousand zat to 60 thousand and raised bra 
almost to royal position m rank and prcvilcdges, it became 
dear tin he wished to leave the crown to Dara witliout 
bothering much for his other sons Shahjahan had obviously 

to assert the rules of the Prophets religion and it is 
duty of the kings and nobles to protect the scholars of 
Islam m enforcing the injunctions of the Holy Law 
You should exert yourself moic thin your peers to close 
the road of complaint of this wrctdicd tnbe to the 
Emperor^s feet and take care of letters of guardians of 
the honour of the Faith ’ — Foi the text of the letter see 
Adii i-Alamgin^ MS , Khuda Bikhash Library Painaj 
fol 101 a 

16 According to Muhammad Wans {Badshaknama) the title 
of Shah-t’huland tgbal was bestowed on Dara on 3rn Feb , 
1655 Muhdmm&d Salih Kambu {Am( i Sddi] mentions 
that Within U\o years Dara was promoted first to 50,000 
^ and finally to 60,000 at rank 
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forgotten the precedence he had set before his sons in getting 
the crotvn for himself ITiUs the arrangement made by 
Shalijahan was unlilxcly to ‘ be accepted by his sons as the 
final settlement Hoivcver, as an astute politician^ Aurangzcb 
hnd noticed that Shuja and Murad \wre as much jealous of 
Darn s position and power as he himself svas In this hatred 
towards their elder brother Aurangzcb discovered a common 
bond and dcaded to maintain cordial relations will Murad 
and Shuja for future struggle To keep Shnja in good 
humour he did not hesitate to betroth his daughter to Pnnee 
Zainul Abidin, son of Shuja, and in exchange liad his son 
Muhammad Sultan betrothed to the daughter of Shuja^ 
knowing that Shuja and his son were Sbia 

In fact the three brothers had come to a mutual undcr- 
stannding and formed a league against Dara long before the 
struggle for throne began Tliey were keeping regular contact 
with each other from their respective postings ivith a vi«v to 
take joint action in case of emergency 

When in September 1657 Shahjahan suddenly fell ill and 
his condition began to worsen, the omens of trouble could be 
dUcemed by the wise The news of the Emperor's serious 
condition spread like wild fire and led lo great consternation 
among the officers of the state as they could see the imminent 
trouble The three brothers after a brisk correspondence 
between each other felt that the time for joint action liad 
come. In the course of cxcliangc of letters Aurangzab took 
all possible cautions and did not give the sHghcst mdicanon 
of many of the things he sms plannnmg, and hypocritically 
advised Murad to observe caution In one of his letters to 
Murad he wrote, ‘T understand that the uiflucncc of the 
enemy in adimnistration has attained undesirable proportions 

He is now trying to collect treasure and army We should 

be very cautious at this time and should not wntc anything 
undesirable in our letters Tliough Shahjahan recovered 
by the middle of November 1657^ die rumour liad done 


17. Sakacna, Lee at , p 325 
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it^inischicT The Prince^ could not be convinced of die 
roco'vcry of Iheir father AH 3udi news wii con-^iidcrcd as 
jncchin mans of Bara to gun Unk In. hutc, Murad and 
Shuja declared independenre and proclaimed tlirnr^clvc*? as 
Iving But \urang/cb remained quiet As an astuatc poh^ 
ticjan he could foresee that in future two Imgs ucrc bound to 
clash and would seek his help which would only fcalitntc 
his design He tvas not sure of his rnceCss and was wise 
enough to hide his real aim He knew that religious slogan 
uou’d antagonise ilie Shias and as wdl ma\ estrange the 
feelings of ShujA Following the eiratcg^ , he next entered 
into a bargain with Kana Raj Smgh Sisodia of Mew an*- — that 
for his assistance hC would restore the parganas of Mandalgarh 
and Its foul mahals which Shahjalnn Ind detached from his 
territory and if he comca out successful then the prrgana of 
Idar ^vould also be granted to him Aursngreb even tried 
to seduce yas\ 'ant Singh before the baitk of Dlnrmtt {Aprd 
1658) The personal views of Aurangzeb p; 7-« tit Data were 
already v^ell loiown to the Muslims of India The victory 
at Dharmat was a turning point m the War of Succession 
On thl one hand it bnghtened the future prospects of 
Aurangzeb and on the other It Mndicntcd his Kputaiion as a 
military commander The uavcrcrs could now see tiic future 
victor ind began to mil) round bw binncr 

The Victor) at Dharmat uas folloiscd by the victory nt 
Samugarh and paved the way for Aurangzeb to the thionc, 
But he had still to deal with his brother Muiad who was with 
liim as his partner al SaraUgarh and Shuja who was still roam- 

18 Vir Vmod 11 , p 420 

19 The view once expressed by Maulana Shibli that 
"Aurangzcb rallied the Mashms together and fought tor 
the throne ” has already been put to test and demolished 
by Athar Ah, and need not be unnecessarily dmlatcd 

^ upon The plain truth is ibat for Aurangzcb (here was 
Q no need of it Sec ■, 

^ Procsedmds Indidn Htsloty Covgfeti, 1900, 
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tjon Hi*; earlier stand that he only \\dntcd a replacement m 
tile cotmcil of Shahjaban had tf> be changed So he took 
recourse to the religious plea, and told Jus SiStei Ihah ‘ Bara 
IS an infidel to Islam and a friend to the Hindus, he must be 
Es<iirpatcd for the sake of True Ijatb and the peace of the 
realm I cannot visit the Bmpcroi before concluding the 
business Aufangzeb then discovered that Iik father, 
though a virtual prisonci, tvas ■sccrctl) making eflorts to 
restore Dara, he, therefore, placed Shahjahan under ^stricter 
captivity and all communications betivtcn him and outside 
\\orld \vas stopped 

At Agia Auiangzcb gave grand audience to the pubhe 
and received homage fiom the high ofiicCis of the slate 
Ranks were disinbutcd at his command and fresh appoint- 
ments were made Aurangzcb emperor m all but name 
But what about Murad ? His conscllois instigated him and 
aiouscd m him a jealous) Was it to promote Aurangzcb to 
the throne that he had bled ’ What guarantee was thcic 
that Aurangzcb would give him lus share according to earlier 
agreement ’ Rut Murad could not see that his brother was 
ahead) master ol the situation and wisdom demanded con.- 
cilation and not defianc-c He should base known that 
Aurangzcb was not to be cowed down by defiance A'furad not 
only Slopped \isuing the brother but aho setup apmailcl 
couft nnh Starieb bisirioUting timsdif anh appoiiiiing dfiiccrs 
But Murad was no matcli for Aurangzcb, by these actions he 
only created greatci confusion While Aurangzcb had to 
start for Delhi, Murad followed in oidei to prc\cnt his brothci 
from occupymg the capital and Us treasury all by hun'^elf 
To get nd of Murad, Aurangzcb rcadly formed a plan On 
the way to Delhi, Murad was imprc^oncd by Aurangztf) 
‘'through excellent strategem" and sent to the prison of 
Sahmgarh without his followers knowing tm) thing about it 
The entire establishment of Murad became Aurangzcb s 
property., Murad^s son Jzid Bakhsh was sent \o shaiehis 
father’s captivity 

20a Aqil Khan Razr, IVaqmH Almprtf pp 59 61 
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After getting rid of Murad, Aoirangicb resumed hu march 
to Delhi and reached there m July Dara had already left 
Delhi on receiving the information of his brother’s march in 
that direction Auiangzeb now decided not to delay any Ion* 
ger in openly declaring his position as emperor, and on, 2lsc 
July, 1658 had himself coronated While military opera- 
tions against Dara, Sulairoan Shukoh and Shuja continued, 
Aurangicb transferred Murad and his son to the state prison 
of Givalior in January 1659 Between July 1658 and June 
1659, Aurangzcb defeated Shuja at Khaju-a and Dara at 
Dcorai and had thus vindicated lus position as supreme among 
Ins brothers It was time for him now to get himself , recog- 
nised as the Lraperor de facto and depu, Tims in June 1659 
Aurangzeb directed the Quef Qazi of the Empire to recite 
the m his name on die occasion of lus second or The 
Grand Coronation (5tli June 1659) at Delhi. But the Chief 
Q^i pointed out that it was "not allowed in the Holy Reh-> 
gion to rcate the kkuha in the name of the son during the 
lifetime of the father” Hu majesty under these circuiastancu 
got worried. Abdul Wahab Gujraii Pattani repre- 

sented to Hu Majesty tliat if he u "bcncficlenily instructed, 
he uill convince the Chief Qpii to recite the holy hhuha 
m the name of Hu Majesty He was ordered that it 

would be an occasion for payment of homage. The shaikh 
declared that Shahjahan has become very weak He has 
lost hu consciousness He had lost control over admini- 
strative machinery of the Empire Recitation of the khuiha 
under these circumstances, m (lie name of the son who u 
worthy of the suUariat and the khlafat is permissible and 
alloivable in the Holy Religion He recited many reliable 
traditions in thu respect before the Chief Qazi, and other 
ulm and scholors"®^ 

The situation through which Aurangzeb had to pass to get 
the Kkuth recited in his name made it clear to" liim tliat he 
must have a group of ulaina on his side to give the verdict m 


21 Miral-i-Ahmadi, Eng Ir., "p 220. 
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his favour nhcuevfer occasion so demanded Qazi Abdul 
Wahab was promoted to the post of Q/izi-nl-Qpzo/ (Chid 
Qazi) of the empire, as a reward for hiS giving turns and 
twists to declare (he reading of the ^llU(bll in the name of 
Aurangzeb as valid iTiis gave cncourageniait to the ulumn, 
who could sec that die new Emperor was particular to get his 
actions stamped by a religious \erdict The reason of tins 
orthodoxy was perhaps due to the fact that Data Was still alive 
and Aurangzeb was out to pacify the orthodox section to gam 
iheir support However, the religious pita once taken up 
had to be buuicsscd bv positive measures to assure the ortho 
dox element of the line of policy he was going to follow 
k IS in consonance mih this aim that Anraiigrcb issued a 
number of ordinnnccs iramcdiatcl) aftci his coronation These 
ordinances were ( 1) Stamping of the Wimn on the copis Was 
forbidden lest the holy words be trampled undri'foot or defiled 
by the uiibelcivcrs , (2) The Nauror festtval was to be dis- 
continued and Its court rejoicings were to be incigcd with the 
coronation festivity , (3) A Mulitanb was appointed to regluate 
the lives of the people m strict accordance with the Holy Law 
'The innovators atheists, hyprocritcs who had spi cad over 
India were chastised and forced to give up tlieii wicked courses 
and Were forced to obey the theologians and observe tlje fasts 
and prayers legularl) ' “ (4) CulmatioD of WiCag was prohi- 
bited throughout the cmpiic , (5) All old nlosque and 
monastries, m and around Delhi were repaired and made as 
new (6) Imam, mmzzms, Khatibs and Vtalttm Were appointed 
with regular salaries, and students were granted dail) allowpn 
CCS so ihit they could engage in the study ol theology with 
composure of rtnnd ^ To the orthodox sections these measures 


22 Aqil Khan quoled Sarkii, liirnngpet, in, p 33 

23 ihd,y.95 The amount spent on this item alone can 
be judged from a reference tn the mnlli year of 
Aurangzebs reign when we ate told dial it cost the 
state one lakh rupees every year to maintain the 600 
mosques at Delhi 
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were of great importance In these, they discovered the 
future possbihUcs of their position in the affairs of state 

By 15th of July Aurang^cb^vas relieved of the first anxiety 
when lie received the news of Dara’s captivity from his officer 
Bahadur Khan He immediately ordered tliat Dara and his 
'on should be paraded through the bazars of Delhi before the) 
Mere confined to the prison. His aim was that people should 
see ‘ with their owTi eyes that it was Dara and none else so 
that m future no counterfeit Dara might raise his Lead m the 
provinces and by winning support of the credulous Create 
disturbances “ On the 29tii August Dara was paraded through 
the bazars of Delb and (hen lodged m Khwa^ur mansion 
outside Shahjahanabad 

‘*Thc same evening the fate of Dara was debated in the 
Hall of Private Audience A simll sccUon of the nobles 
pleaded for his life but (he roajoniy of them demanded his 
death The malignant influence of bs younger sister 
Roshanara was thrown m the scale against Dan, and her 
clamours silenced the feeble \oicc oJ mercy in a Court where 
most imnistsrs shaped their opinions after their master's 
inclinations The phant thcologiaos in the Emperor’s pay 
signed a decree that Dara deserved death on the ground of 
infidelity and deviation from Islamic orthodoxy,"*^ The exe- 
cution of Dara ^vas an outcome of political ambition of 
Aurangzeb, who could never feel himself safe so long Dara 
lived but the official charge sheet framed against Dara avtis 
based on the religious plea “ Once such a plea w’as taken 

24 Sarkar Auran^zebj ii pp 213-14 
23 Almgir AWi, pp 34-35, Muhammad Kazim gives the 
official charge sheet ‘ Dara Shukoh m has later days on 
account of his misfortune and inauspiciousncss did not 
confine brascif to infidelity and heresy alone, which 
were inherent m his nature and which he had named 
Tasmowiif, but also showed an inclination towards tlic 
rehgion of the Hindus end mshtution of accursed ones 
He was constantly in the society of the Brahmins, Jegu 




atid ihe order of o^ecuuon caru6d out the damage to the 
stale policy had been done beyond reparation Henceforth 
Aurangzeb could not give tip dus hne^ because a little 
deviation would expose him to the same charges uluch had 
been levelled against his political n\al and elder brother 

Aurangzeb got nd of Dara but yet he was not free from 
the danger Shuja was stiU nine and lurking for a suitable 
opportunity to alnbe, Sulaiman SImkoh u^as yet to be capiuied 
and above all to his sui prise he discovered that lus oivn son 
Muhammad Sultan was fraternising with his Uncle Shuja 
Thus the enemies that he was called upon to face were all his 
relations and belonged to the same faith He had to be very 

and i’anqj'rtju and used to regard this crowd of pician 
cators misguided ones and the wortlilcss fellows as 
perfect guide- and AnJ who had reached God He 
considers their books which they call Veda as being 
divine, and the word of God revealed horn heaven and 
the most ancient and venerable of books Under such 
misbelief and delusio i about die uorihless Vedi he 
collected BraJimvis and Satyasn from all parts of the 
country with great efforts and paying them great alien 
tion and caie, he employed tlicra m iranslatmg the Veda 
He spent all his time m this unholy work, and devoted 
all his attention to the contents of these wretched hooks 
Instead of die sacred name of God he adopted the 
Hmdawi name Prahhii and had tins name eneraved in 
his seal ring It became manifest that li he obtained 
the throne and established supreme power and authority 
the pillars of Ji^artaMvould bem danger and the precepts 
of Islam would be changed for infidelity ^ The pillars 
of the Canonical Law and Faith apprehended many 
kinds of disturbance from his life So the Emperor, 
both, out of necessity to protect the Faith and Holy Lais 
and also for reasons of state considered it unlawful to 
allow Dara to remain alive any longer as a destroyer ol 
the public pbice * 
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careful in taking measures against them because a little mistake 
or oversight could prove disastcrous for him. Shuja 
finally defeated and pushed into Bengal hotly pursued by Mir 
Jumla^ who ultimately drove him out of Bengal into the hostile 
regions inhabited by the Maghs Muhammad Sultan in the 
meantime had been imprisoned as a punishment for his enme. 
Early in January 1661 Sulaiman Shukoh was also brought as’ 
a pnsoncr to Delhi, and was finally sent as a prisoner to 
chc state prison of Gwalior on the pious oath of the God-' 
fearing Emperor that slow poison uxiuld not be administered 
to him, and, yet such was die secret instruction of the 
Emperor to the gaoler that poiula drink should be regu- 
larly admimstcrcd to him 

Aurangzcb should have been mentally free after this, but 
a smooth sailing as Emperor was not destined to him. In (he 
fourth year of his reign a plot to rescue Murad Bakhsha from 

26 Dernier who was an eye udincss has given a vivid 
account of proceedings : “Many of die courtiers sfied 

tears at the sight of this mteresung young man 

The principal ladies of the court, concealed behind a 
lattice work ucre greatly moved Aurangzeb spoke 
with kmdncss, ‘Be conforled , no harm shall befall 
■you You shall be treated ivith tenderness God is 
great, and you should put your (rust in Him Your 
father not permitted to live only because he had 

become a kqfir.^ The Prince made the salam and 

told the Emperor that if it is ere intended to give him 
pousla to drmk, he begged that he might immediately be 
put to death Aurangzeb promised in a solemn manner, 
and m loud voice, that Uiis dnnk should most certainly 
not be administered, and that his mmd might be per- 
fectly cas>' “ But Aurangzeb in violation of his solemn 
promise ordered the captive to be plied with the drink, 
of opium-seed In this condition Sulaiman Shukoh 
dragged his life moving slowly tou*ards death under the 
influence of the dnnk till m May 1662 he died 
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the pnson. of Gwahor -vvas disoovered Though tlie plot failed 
but Aurangieh reahsed the danger and deaded fo get rid of 
him But for such an action a pretext Iiad to b6 fourid ouf, 
and for Ani'angzeb it "was not a difficult tasl\t Mumd was 
executed on the charge of the murder of AJi Kaqi, the pro- 
\incial djwan Of Gujarat^ on 4th December^ 1561 

The execution of Murad was an outcome of poiiticai 
necessity but to jnamtam a show of justice, recourse to rcli 
gious law had been takcn» As a further proof of glorifying 
Islam during this period, Daud Khan dcstro)cd many temples 
m Palamau and similarly Mir Jnmla destroyed a number of 
tetnplcs in Kuch Bihai and after destroying the idols converted 
them into mosques Tlic process of distruclion of temples 
had started m the reign of Sliabjahan and thcie was nothing 
new m such measures but now it was taken as pious ictS of 
Aurangczeb w hich dunng the ascendency of Dara liad been 
discontinued So fat the Hindus were concerned such acts 
had ceased to hurt their sentiments The) had b) then accept 
ed such activiucs as an mscperablc part of the Muslin? rule, 
and believed that it was a part of their destiny and the sufTci; 
ings were due to tlicir mis-deeds in their past life 

The manner in which Aurangzeb brought about his usur 
pdtMn cf th€ chfone and (Ac CrcafnicnC he itteteef out to hxs 


27 At the instigation of Aurangzeb, the second son of All 
Naqi lodged a complaint m the law court seeking justice 
against the muidcr of his father Aurangzeb directed 
the ^azi of Gwalior to decide the case according to the 
evidence and die QUranic Law The plaintiff arrived 
at court and opened bi^ ease befoie the Qazi hlurad 
could see ilirough the game and refused to defend him 
self Qazi convicted Murad and as the avciigcr refused to 
accept bloCd-money, death sentence wa§ pronounced 
according to Islamic Law On 4th t>ecembcr 1661 
Murad Was executed 

^8 Sn Ram Sharma,!r/ii Rdigiou^ PoIk^ 6tc (1940) p 137 
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brothers and particularly to his lather started affecting his 
reputation both within the country and outside. His first step 
to counter act such reactions ^vas to cover every thing m a 
shower of gold Immediately after his Grand Coronation he 
had sent Mir Ibrahim with six Jakhs and sixty thousand 
rupees for distnbution among pious person at Macca and 
Medina According to Manucci, holy men of Afacca declined 
to accept the gifts sent by Aurangzeb because his father was 
still alive, but subsequently the Grand Sharif of Macca dcad- 
cd to accept it^" He found in this pious act of the Emperor 
a regular source of income, which even Aurangzeb later in his 
reign started resenting ITic correspondence ^v^th Shah Abbai 
II of Persia in \\hich Aurangzeb ilalcs the narrative of his 
triumphs over his brothers, and includes self-righteous declara- 
tion that he was devoting every hour of his life to doing good 
to hi5 subjects, promoting peace and prospenty in the land 
and advancing the cause of Islam, clearly indicate that he 
^va3 only advancing an explanation for bis occupying the 
throne 

Aurangzeb, no doubt had an ortliodox bent of mind, but 
when he found himself put in a situation where justification of 
his action was necessary to recover public respect, which had 
suffered due to his action against his father, “he posed as the 
champioa of Islamic cr(hodoKY, as the reluctant and compel- 
led instrument of the divmc will in a mission of much needed 
religious reform Hence he displayed extreme zeal m rcstoing 
the ordinances of pure Islam and removing heretical innova- 
tions, so that people might forget his past conduct as a son 
and as a brother, till at last his court historian could untc 
of him ■ "Hm mpmal robe of sfoU (kinlj> veiled the darvish‘s frock 
that he wore beneath 

Once Aurangzeb started posing as the champion of 
Islamic orthodoxy, it 'vas not possible for him to retrace his 

29 Sarkar, Auraugieb, in, 117. 

30. tbid^, p. 165 
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Steps, one action of orthodoxy bad to be foJJowed by another 
before the Justrc of the first got dull under the stiess of time 
He inaugurated the Eighth year of his reign by shotving 
special favour to the Muslims By a Royal Order issued on 
10th April 1665 the custom duty on all commodities brought 
for sale was fixed at 2 of the value in case Of tlje Muslims 
and 5% in that of the Hindu vendors. Jn the Nincth ycai 
Aurang 2 eb ordered for the removal of the stone railing m the 
temple of Keshava Rai at Mathura wliich had beeft presented 
by Dara, on the plea that in "the Muslim faith it is a'sin 
even to look at a temple, and this Dara had restored a railing 
in a temple. This fact is not creditable to the 
The removal of the railing served double puipose , while it 
assumed the shape of an act of piety of the Emperor, it also 
removed a relic which was associated with the name of Dara 
and was keeping Ins memory fresh. 

Shivaji had escaped from Agra on )3th August 1666, but 
It would be wrong to associate such measures a*? letalitory 
steps against the Hindus The other direction which we 
generally overlook was the threat of Persian invasion on the 
Punjab and for meeting which an army was sent on 25th 
August 1666. It was a critical situation and Aurangzeb 
needed greatei support for meeting an enemy who was also a 
Muslim. Thus something had to be done to stress the Islamic 
character of his state so as to rally the orthodox sentiments on 
his Side as against Shicitc Persians. Though the Persian 
invasion did not take place, but in March 1667 the Yusufzai 
uprising in Peshawar cieatcd a new situation and the Emperor 
had to send reinforcement to suppress the uprising To gain 
greater support of the Muslims and to appeal to their senti- 
ments the Emperor took a neW step. On 9th May 1667 he 
abolished the custom duty altc^ethcr m case of the Muslims 
though on the Hindus lUvas lerained at the same level of 5%. 
This was a greater disci iminatory measure against the Hindus 

31 4^,libamf 9th Year sheet {Hth October, 1666) vide, 

. , Sarkar, Aurav^zelf, iii, p. 320. 
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but none raued a voice of protest Mirza Raja Jai Singh 
Kachwaha Raja Jaswani Singh Raihoreand the ^^hole host of 
Hindu and Rajput chiefs in the employ of the state did not 
dare to raise their finger lo point out to the Emperor that 
such a measure was not lair to the Hindus Probably th^ too 
fcH lhai li was ifie minon^ who should enjoy the frutls of iht labour 
of the majority under a good gomnment of a minority This measure 
of Aurangieb positively indicates his efforts to stress the 
Islamic character of the state m which only the Believers were 
cntidcd to enjoy the benefits from the state. But in its 
practical application the slate was depnved of the revenue 
It denved from the ^^usllms , and it led the Hindu traders 
to get their goods passed as the property of the Muslims who 
did not hesitate to co-operate with the Hindus on this matter 
That Aurangzeb ivas not aware of such a possibility cannot 
be sustained because the order itself incorporates a tvaming to 
the officers against sucli a fraud.’* In the eleventh year of 
his reign Aurangzeb forbade the musiaans from playing music 
in the court jYo wonder the Dtsrvesh's frock hegon to pup from 
helm the Impend robe But by this measure Aurnngaeb ntust 
ha\c sa\cd some amount m the court expenditure 

In the I2th year of his reign, Aurangzeb issued orders 
(Apnl, 9, 1669) to ‘the governors of all the prounecs to 
demolish the ^liools and temples of the infidels and strongly 
put doun their teaching and religious practices It be- 
comes difficult to find out exactly the motive of Aurangczcb 
in issuing a general order efiectmg the entire length and the 
breadth of his empire No doubt, he had issued orders 
earlier prohibiting construction of new temples and repair of 
the old oncsv By prohibiting repair he had expected that the 
old ones would crumble dou*n in course of time, but most 
probably bis orders were not strictly observed and this imia- 
ted the Emperor and conwnced him of the laxicty and casj- 


32 mitral {‘Ahmadi, Eng Ir , p 237 

33, Ma'asn-f4la!ngiTi, p 01, quoted SarkaT, m 321 
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going habit of his officers Hic allegation that the tqmplcs 
were used as schools winch attracted students, both Hindus 
and Muslims seems to be doubtful Should believe that 
the Hindus ]iad shaken off then orthodoxy so as to allow the 
Muslims to enter the prscmfcts of tbeir nmples and teach 
them their sacred books IT such was the i cal picture, it 

meant that tlie two commumtits had come very Close to ilach 
Other, wincli scared the Umperor that unless the process was 
ptlt to a stop the Muslims would soon loose their identity We 
may take note that the Muslims used the mosque as a pl^cc 
where their children received education and, similarly the 
Hindus used the temple premises as school fpr thtir children 
Tins was an old custom which had continued down through 
the ages Should we then presume that by this order 
Aurangzeb wanted die Hindus (o remain uneducated or that 
he wanted the Hindu s)sten7 of education to be entirely given 
up in his empire or rbat be believed, that, if the Hindus 
remain ignorant of their own religion they would easily 
embrace Islam But none of these explanations satisfy the 
situation, and it has to wait for an miclleciual speculation ofa 
modern genius to probe into the mind of Aurangzeb for a 
satisfactory answer Whatcvci tbe motives of Aurangaeb 
might have been but his order that “report of the destruction 
of temples should be sent to the court under die seal of th^ 
and attested l)"^ pious sliaiklis"^* must have been very 
irniaiing to the officers because such an ordct subordinated 
them to the -qaj and the theologians 

As a result of this order, the VishwTinath temple of 
Varanasi was demohslied somciimes m A\igust> 1669^* and m 
Its place a mosque \vsii built The temple of Gopi Nath at 
Varanasi was also demolished about the same time 

In the 13th year of Aurangzeb’s reign, Kcbliava Rai tern*' 
pic at Mathra built by Btr Smgh Bundela at a cost bf 


34 Sharma Religious Pdtr^ of (h Mtighals, p 136 
^ -35. *Me2'a5ir-i~4lamgiTis p 88 
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Ri 33,00,000 was raised lo the ground The idols studded 
with preaous stones and adorned with gold works, were taken 
to Agra and there burned under the steps ofjahanara’s mos- 
que Though the official hisionan is silent but we can safely 
presume that the idols must have been first stnpped off all 
its valuables like precious stones and gold works which mUst 
have supplied some return to the state. On the site of Keshava 
Rai temple it svas ordered that a mosque should be built to 
mark the acquisihon of religious ment by the emperor The 
proceedings at Mathura scared tlic priests at Vjindavana who 
evacuated the place and earned with them the idols and 
moving from place tb place ultimately succeeded in getting an 
assylum m a neglected comer of Rana Raj Singh's territory 
at Sihar ishich subsequently became famous as Nalhdsvara 
and Udaipur became a centre of northern Vaishnatum'^® 

The general order of Aurangzeb for the distruction of 
temples and closing of scliools stood in slinrp contrast with 


36 It May be noted that m 1669 Aumngzeb bad issued a 
foman to Abut HaSan, in which he liad staled : "It has 
been decided according to our Gannon Law 

that long standing temples should not be demolished but 
no new temples be allowed to be built The Royal 
Court has received mformalion that some persons arc 
troubling the Hmdus and some Bmhmms in and about 
Banaras, who had been granted the right of worship 
in the old temples They arc trying that these Brahmins 
should be deprived of their hereditary right of worship. 
Our Royal command is that you should direct Ibat in 
future no person shall, in unlawful ways, interfere willi 
or disurtb the Brahmins and other Hindu residents in 
those places " md/Faman ofAurangzcb dated 28-2-1659, 
Bharat Kala Bhawan, Varanasi 

37 i\{a astr-i-Almgm, pp 95-6 , Manucci, ii, p 116 

38 Sliarma,'', iWfgrW etc p 142 
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the rehgiOM policy of Akbai Thts order ipade “ugU 

state it sectarian slate, ihe bette6t6 of which were ° 8° 
Mushms alone, the majority of tax-payers ><=*;” 
vtere reduced to the position of mere insliumente or p 
ding means of enjoyment to the rmnoriQ 

The general order for destruction of temples was followed 
by anolher order for putting the Hindus at 
position In 1671 the Emperor issued orders that Hindus 
Were not to be employed in the revenue depaitmcnt as assis 
tants to various heads « This orders tliough ° 

vide employment at lowei levels to the Mush s i 
achieve Its object because the Muslims ^ 

in military career, where promotion tohigier P 
easier Of oouVse as a result of Ui.s order many Hitidi^ m 
the revenue department changed then- hith 
addition to the Muslim population could afford s™' ^ 
faction to the Emperor he should have fell happy foi taking 
such a wise step. lu die rank ofmansabdars above 10 a 

deebne in the number of Hindu encumbents is perceptible 

Though there is a marked increase m the toml number 
mansabdais we do not find a proportiouatc increase m number 
of the Hindu mansabdars 


By degrees Aurangzeb did succeed m giving a 
ced Islamic appearance to the Mughal state Between 
and 1670 he discontinued the institutions ol Jhankha-irDmhmi 
and birthday wciglung in gold But strangely enough, t e 
Islamic character diat he was endovounng to giictodie 
Moghul state m India did not solve his problems The 


35 Mu’ anr^t-Alatagm, p 528 , Khali Khart, u, p 249 
Kdvmit t-Tayphd 

40 Klnfi Khan, ii p 252 

41 In recent times attempts arfe being made to show that 
there was increase in the Hmdu mansahdars But if we 
examine the tables and calculate tlic dead ones v e will 
find that such was not the case 
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problems came not from the Hindus but from the Muslircj 
Between 1672 and 1675 he was called upon to tadclc the 
Afridi uprising which seriously exposed the Muglial might 
In the frontier operations Mubammpd Amm Khan tvas 
defeated and disgraced (April, 1672), Shujait Khan was 
slam in the Karapa pass (Feb 21, 1674), Mukarram Khan 
met disaster in the Bajaur country (June 1675). The upris- 
ing of the Afghan tnbesmen was subdued but at a high pnee 
both m men and money The frontier problems was not 
solved by finding a permanent solution but by following 
'"the pobey of paying subsidies and setting clan, against clan 
or by breaking two bones by knocking them together The 
Khybar route wzi kept open by paying regular pension to the 
hillmen This Afghan war heavily drained the Tmpenal 
finances. Its political effect was even more ruinous The opera- 
tions in frontier "relieved the pressure on Shi'*aji by drainmg 
the Deccan of its best Mughal troops for putting them on the 
frontier The Maratha chief took advantage of this diversion 
to sweep in a dazzling succession of triumphs through Gol- 
hjnda to the Kamank and back again through Bijapur tern* 
tory to Raigharh, during the eighteen montlia following 
December 1676 It was the climax of his career , but the 
Afridis and Khataks made its unbroken success possible 

To meet the heavy expenditure the Emperor again took 
shelter in the Drvesh's frock* In Nov^cmer 1677 i,e. begin- 
ning of the 2Ist year of hu reign the Emperor introduced 
puntanical sunplicity into his court The customary rejoicings 
at the anniversary of his coronation were abolished Betel 
leaves and scents were distnbutcd among those present at 
Court, but the throne-room was henceforth furnished and 
upholstered in a cheap and simple style , the clerks were lo 
use porcelain inkpots instead of silver ones , the money for 
the largesses was to be brought in on shields instead of silver 


42. Sarkar, Aurangz^bf lu, p. 279 
43 ibid, ill, p 282 



lt'a)'s/^-"jh4(iC!de|iaHnicSt'ofj‘bb'c,’oi}Jipiiour,(& 
gold'cm’bi'oiiiofy;. iWsyrdcreiWV'.bc' ''used', in , tlie;/, placcj nf ■ 
iWAn/omamaiidVwiA.sitVer'filigrcyj^Tbe^^^^ 
and sii'vcr in- tilt Hail of t‘nl)lic.;’Xu^ifetJCe\^t(;. -'pronSnltced^ 
un6anonical'’atid , ftplSccd';; By' '^ilingsf oUVjSis 'a'aullsct^^^^^ 
gold.^itlicse measares-musl BayttBrougiit about a , consider^ 
able economy for' the treasury, on acCpifnt of: Imperial lestabr ' 
lishrtient. .Every step' at economising', the Slate- txpendifure 
was'bound to- effect the’ officci^ and' •'thcreibrc;'-a' religious 
colouring or the garb , of puritahical simpKoity' Had to lie 
adopted. . Every time the Emperor consulted the tilama' tlicif 
impdrtanpe ill the state' nds 'enhanced., ,>.Th(ts by. ‘the year’ 

1678 Aurangaeh Imd’practically.takeh all thc'jiossibiis Stepslo , 

give the state Islamic character, the only step .that '.remained 
to be taken ivas the imposition' of jncirn to Mmpicte.- Ib'o 
picture. ,■ 

TJie imposition of yoiijia by Aiirangzeb oh 2n’d', ApHl ' 

1679 has already been a; topic of controversy and -schojaft; 
have tried to link , it up 'with the ' death of Maharaja/ 
Jastyant Singh of Jodhpur.® ' The incidehtilhot apj^rehlly 
link the two are as follows; Mahataja''Ja5waiit' Singh died' 
at Jatnrud on lOlh 'Dccembcy,. 1678.' He was then posted j 
af the Thanadar of Jamnid. and was in' -comitjand. of, fhd j 
Mughal forces posted in the,^ Khybar 'pass' and .'the. jdls- : 
trict of Peshawar, The news reaebdd the Empktor at Delhi 1 
in the fourth week of the month.' , Af the time.- of his .:dtafV: 
Jaswant Singli.was heaviiy.in debt. to -tKe Imjjcnal. Treasure, 

44; ; (Wd.j-iii, p, 99 ; S.ee.Mo’'asit-i'Alamgirij' p, S8j iB?/- ’.,.! 
45- ■ Such a view was given' currency.' fipf of 'all by'ManucOi' 
-and- others have simply; copied' him.,- '"Hie'dehth .of ' 
■ Jaswant Singh/' writes IManucci,-,' J'ti'as/ usSd' by sliif 
'tpening.i.to' .oppress' -the ''Hindus.: 
more, -since .they, had ho 'longer any valiant or powerful ; 

wbo.;.epuId^.f_dcfchd '.(Kfcm, ’ ‘fie .‘imposdd/on the 
j tyhich' tnfery'dne'.. ivas/forbed toj pay; 

[ .nStiM^atfclri};i2S3^3L ' 
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The Emperor was informed that Jaswant Singh and hu ances- 
tors had hoarded treasure m the fort of Siwana A search 
for the treasure was ordered but it yielded nothing. An 
ordered was issued in February 1679 that the entire properly 
belonging to Jaswant Singh was to be escheated. In the 
mean time the Emperor himself bad moved to Ajmer (started 
on 9th January, 1679) and had summoned Asad Khan, Shaista 
Klian and Pnnee Akbar from ihcir provinces to reinforce the 
Imperial forces at Ajmer. The Emperor ordered that the 
entire state of Jodhpur except two parganas, was to be covert- 
ed into hhaUsa (Feb 1679) and appointed Impcnal /fuydiir, 
qiladar, ho^ical, and emtn for (he annexed Jodhpur state. In 
the quest for hidden treasure Aurangzeb e\'cn appointed an 
officer to dig under the fort walls, new mansion and court- 
yards "While at Ajmer Aurangzeb received the news of the 
birth of two posthumous sons of Jaswant Smgh In March 
Aurangxcb seems to have been satisfied with arrangements 
made for the state of late Jasii-ant Singh and started for Delhi 
reaching there on 2nd April 1679 and on the same day Jaitjia 
was imposed on the Hindus which bad been kept m abeyance 
for a century This was followed by accepting Indra Smgh 
as the Raja of Jodhpur (May 26, 1679) This was followed 
by the confinement and subsequent escape of new bom son 
and his mother through the cfibrls of Durgadas which ulti- 
mately resulted in the war with the Rothors 

The imposition of Jazija and the Rothor rebellions arc 
only coinadcncc and not causally connected wnth each other 
If we sec the details we will find that the opposition to the 
imposition of came from the Musbm nobles of 

Aurangzeb’s court and also from Jahanara^® but not from h« 
Hindu nobles The Rajputs were too much cenlicd round 
in thar personal interests to think anything about it The 
view that so long Mirza Raja Jai Sing and Maharaja Jaswant 
iKcd Aurangzeb postponed the imposition of jaziy’a because 
he was afraid of Rajput resistance under the guidance of two 


46 Manucci ui, pp 274 275 
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gieat chiefs n not tenable As pointed out caiher even dur 
mg the lifetime of these tv.o chiefs, Aurangzeb w-is talang 
measure aflcr measure to disenmate against the Hmdus but 
neither Jai Smgh nor Jaswant Singh e\cr laiSed any objection 
against such steps In. fact both these Rf^put chiefs had 
become servile vassals of the Mu^al Einpcior The destruc- 
tion and descration of the religions places of the Hindus had 
taken place during thcji hfe-limc and yet ue do not find a 
single Rajput chief protesting against sach acts They con 
tmued to sCivc lovally and contmued to enjo) the security 
of service If we give am credence to the iccorcls contained 
in Waqat Apicr wc find startling rcvcalations about the 
attitude of die Rajputs At one place it records that ivhen 
Ram Hadi tlic chief queen of Jaswant Singh hcaidabout the 
TiAa was being proposed to be offered to Indra Singh she 
declaied if Jodhpur Was conferred on the son of the late Raja, 
the Rajputs undei took to demolish 'll] temples m tfic state 
of Manvai At another place it rccoids that Ram Bhati and 
Sonkai Rathor vient to Kazi Hamid of Jodhpur and represen- 
ted that if the waian and die amindm ivas conferred on the 
son of the deceased Raja^ the Rajputs undeitook to demolish 
all temples of Jodhpur and construct mosques instead The 
Rajputs were also prepaicd to promulgate die hw of die 
Skanot and to caiay out die ordeis of the Empcroi to wliat- 
aver effect Yet at anotlicr place it records that Tahir Ivhin 
also icported in the same month fo the Emperor that the 
Rajputs were prepared to demolish all temples within llic 
Jodpur State, to promulgate Islam and to ofltr a bigger 
Peshkash than that offered by Indra Singh, if the appomttacht 
of Indra SiUgh as Raja of Jodhpur Uas cancelled On die 
face of It these lecords appear incredible but if we recall the 
dcmOhtion of the temple at Orchha duiing the reign of 
Shahjalian and that too in the presence of so man> Rajput 
Chiefs belonging almost to all the important houses and the 
way Debi Singh assisted m tliese acts of sabiilege against his 
gods and the humiliation to die Rundela family merely for 
die sake of the gaddt of Oichlia one gets convinced that foi 
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the Rajputs uhat mattered w'as their gaddi and personal gam^ 
Their religion failed to infuse in them that spirit which Islam 
infused among its believers Sir Jadunaih has very aptly 
compared the respective attitudes of the two communities - 
tou-ards their religion “To contrast the Hindu spirit witli 
the Muhammadan", writes Sir Jadunath/ “let us consider an 
imaginary parallel Suppose that when Clive after ivinning 
Plasscy marched to Murshidabad and placed Mirjalaron 
the throne^ he had ordered the chief mosque of the town to 
be converted into a Christian Churchj where pigs uould be 
sacnficed every year on Atonement Day, ivould Mir Jafar 
have consented to lake the crown on such a condition, would 
the Muslim troops in the East India Company s service have 
submitted to this insult to (heir religion 

Thus we find that Aurangreb %va5 absolutely certain that 
whatever steps he might lake to make the state based entirely 
on the lines of the Skoft^l, there would be no opposition from 
the Hindus who by then had become supine and completelly 
resigned to their lot of suiTcnng and degradation. For 
Aurangzeb's extreme orthodox policy the Hindus were more 
responsible than the Emperor himself If Aurangzcb bad 
received opposition just when he launched his policy of dis- 
criminaticn against the Hindus^ be might have reconsidered 
iu5 .caeawiv And .haw jittpped a? a r'jinhun pvuEit 

The motive of Aurangzcb m rcunposmg fazija has been 
sariously given by contemporary and near Contemporary 
obscr\'cra, but all of them in one from or other follow the 
Ime given by the offiaal lusiorian Saqi Mustaid Khan. The 
official history records “As all the aims of the rchgious 
Emperor were directed to the spreadmg of the law of Islam j 
and the overthrow of the practices of lhe infidels, he issued 
orden to the high diwani officers that from Wednesday, the 
2nd April, I679/l5t.Rabi 1, in obedience to the Quranic 
injuncbon 'ull they pay commutation money (joziya) with 


47. Sarkar, Aurangztb p. 30, notes 



the hand in liumilfty' and in afti'eeineiit with ^he canonical 
traditionsj should be collected from tlie infidels {zimnns) 
of the capital and the province^. Many 'of the honest scholars 
of the time vverc appointed to dischaigc the work (of collect- 

According to Ishwar Das, the tljcologians, tiic learned 
men and the tradiiiouists m view of (lie legard of the EmpeiOr 
for the True Faith, represented to him that levying of jaziya 
was necessary and coitipwlsory according to Shanui^^. Ah 
Muhammad Kban sa^'s, “As all the energy of HiS Majesty 
was directed to siiengthening the cieai leligion and giving 
cuncacy to the usages oftlic stiong Path, he moulded all 
state affairs and financial and revcntic matters in the religious 
cast Leained men, scholars and theologians saw that His 
Majesty encouraged religion during his auspicious regime, 
they icpresentcd to him the % of on zimmis of the 
Empire necessary and incumbent in accoi dance with the path 
of bright religion and way of shining creed."®® ^ ^ 

While these writers liave ascribed pure religious motives 
on the part of the Empeior, the Europeans in India have 
added something more. Thus according to Thomas Roll, 
President of Surat English Factory, jn^iya was being collected 
with object of rcplinishing the Emperor s exhausted treasury 
and also of forcing the poorer sections of the population to be- 
come Muslims Writing on Manucci comments that 
Aurangzeb imposed it for tw'O reasons; first because by this 
time (1679) his treasuries had begun to slnink owing to 
expenditure of his campaigns ; secondly to force Hindis to 
become Mohmmedans."®^ 


48. Maasit-i-Akmgm (Tr.) p. 108 

49. B. M. Ms Add. 23814^ fol 74a. 

50. Mbat-\-Ahmadi, (Ti ) p 264. '' 

51. The Mlglisk Taclories in /nrftfl, cd. FaWcett, neiv Senes, 
in, p. 241. 
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Tlicrc is much truth in %\batcver has been written by 
these observen It a number of factors that led Aurangzeb 
to rc-lmpose and naturally observer may stress only that 
factor which to him seemed to be the factor. SimiJarly in 
the case of mtcrprctation by modem WTitcrs different inter- 
pretations have been forwarded by them and according to 
thar own understanding they have laid stress on one or the 
othcraspect. However one thing is definite that the imposition 
oijaztya completed tlic orthodox Islamic character of the state 
which was started by Aurangzeb with Im accesaon to the 
throne. 

The proceeds collected under the head of jaztya uerc 
deposited m a separate treasury knoivn as Khizonah’t-jazgah 
and was meant exclusively for dislnbuuon of cliarity and the 
bencficianes were the Ulma and other muslim stipend 
holders Thus the iraposiUoii of jozijd directly improved the 
condition of the clerical section m an uncerlam economy of 
the empire, and by and large they became the supporters of 
the Emperor. 

Tlius Aurangzeb having started his reign with the plea of 
Islamic orthodoxy had to move on the same line talung one 
step after another and had to depend on the support of the 
orthodox section and the sdf sccking-ulama. The ortliodox 
trend could call to its assistance the powerful forces of dog- 
matism which took little account of tlie situation prcvailmg at 
the time The libera] trend appealed to the political ex- 
pediency’. By his religious policy Aurangzeb offered a huge 
bribe to orthodox clerical element and through their influence 
he hoped to rally all sections of the Muslims bclimd him. 
But the clerical element took advantage of the situation and 
started ammasing private fortunes. Even in the collection of 
jazrj'a Manucci informs us that the omiw of a kcptback 
half or even three-fourth of the proceeds for themselves.” 


53. Manucci, ii, 415; m, 291. 
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fl'Jie ififiuence of the clerical section vpas ver) much 
rcscntjid b) the Mughal Nobles and Grandees As early as 
J672 MaliabalKhan had protested by wiitmg to the Emperot 
that ' the Empire faad become dependent on the Qazis 
The same feclihg is expressed m the remark of Maliabaf Khan 
that instead of aimy being sent against Shivaji tJie task could 
be easily achieved by the/a/wn of the Q^i^t Such sermtnaita 
of the officers cleat ly indicctc that they could not hat e been 
veiy enthusiastic in carrying Auiangicb s wars of aggicssion 
gnd other administiatn’c measures 

The religious plea taken by Amangzeb also piovidcd a 
similar slogan to such Hindu chiefs who were not serving 
under the Mughals or were trying to carve out their uide 
pendent kingdoms on the crumbling structure of the empire 
Shivaji could appeal to the Hindu scnlmicnt and pose as their 
champion and protector The coronation of Shivaji (6th 
June, 1674) charactensed by obseiving the orthodox Hmdu 
rites performed by Brahmins tvas almost a parallel declaration 
as thkt of Aurangzeb The Bralumns were, like the ulama 
Bchlyheivaided of comae within the means of Shivaji Just 
ai Shivaji’s ideal of a stoflraj 'Vas based on orthodoxy it 
contained within itself the seed of its own death , Aurangreb s 
jdhsJ o/ SI? Islamic firsts m .Was Jsad ibs gcv;®.' ci'' rrwjj'.mp' 
tion Aurangzcb s religious policy cicatcd a division m the 
Indian Society At a lower level it brought about communal 
antagonism n hich became noticeable from such incidents as 
riots m iJpain in 1671 or as a retaliation, if tile mesques did 
not escape the wrath of the Satnamis at Nornol (1672) or 
that of Rana Kunwar Bhim Singh in the imperial lerntory 
of Gujarat (l68I) the blame will have to go to Aurangzcb s 
policy of u reckirig vergience upon the places of the worsbp 
of the enemies 

f The rehgious policy of Aurangzcb had its counterpart m 
Shivaji, and he did not fell to utilise even the incident of the 

Si Eizvi, Muslim lisvwithst Movmtuls in A'oHkrn India, 
J P 387 
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imposition of jazi;Q He wrote to the Emperor a note oi 
protest against the imposition of knowing full well that 
a protest from lum W'as meaningless for Aurangzeb But by 
his protest be appealed to the Hmdu sentiments and posed 
before them as a champion of (heir cause. 

In tlic final analysis we find that both Aurangzeb and 
Shivajij great personalities as they were, have left to the 
poKtenty a lasting lesson that a state founded and nurtured 
on sectarian and religious basis fails to acquire an endunng 
foundation 
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